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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The inspiratioii of the Sacred Scriptures is 
either a fact, substantiated by ample testimony^ 
or a miserable fallacy, which should be openly 
«nd utterly repudiated, as calculated only to de* 
lude» Such, however, is the accumulation of 
evidence on this point, that the former altema-" 
tive must be unequivocally admitted by every 
educated and unprejudiced man ; and the latter, 
or indeed any approximation to a doubt on the 
subject, entirely renounced. The canonical 
books of the Old and New Testament are the 
word of the living God. 

This conviction leads at once to the neces* 
sity of an accurate interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures as a divine record. Men ought not to be 
satisfied without attaining to a clear compre- 
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hension of the substance of God's message. 
For if it is the word of God^ of which there 
can be no legitimate doubt, then there must 
exist throughout the whole volume, as the pro- 
duct of one mind, one harmonious meaning 
consonant with the divine wisdom. And if it 
be a revelation from God to man, that meaning 
is intended to be ascertained, and may be as- 
certained by a diligent and humble application 
of the right means of knowledge. It ceases to 
be a revelation as far as it does not reveal, if 
the difficulty of comprehension lies in the terms 
of the message itself; and it impugns the 
divine wisdom to suppose that the impediment 
to discovering that which God intended to be 
discovered, is traceable to the mode in which 
it is expressed. 

From tliese principles it flows that the diJBTer^ 
ences yet existing among men, about the mean- 
ing of the inspired Scriptures, are criminal. 
Men are guilty of these differences of opinion. 
Had they adopted seriously and fully, and with 
that reverence for divine authority, which 
emancipates from prejudice, the right means of 
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understaDdingthat which God has put on record, 
the supposed discrepancies with which thfit 
record has been rashly charged, and the con- 
flicting opinions entertained by different men, 
as deduced from the same words, would have 
vanished* 

With these views, every work which tends 
to establish and recommend sound principles 
of interpretation, should be received with thank- 
fulness. The.Oerman critics have done much. 
•Though many of them have been deeply in 
error, others have deserved the thanks of the 
Christian world; — and, among the many valu- 
able treatises which have issued from the Ger- 
man Theological School, few rank higher 
than the unfinished production of Dr. Tittmann 
now presented to the English public. It pro- 
ceeds, with great judgment, on the soundest 
principles of interpretation ; and, in the course 
of an inquiry, conducted under the guidance 
of very superior acumen and erudition, it not 
only throws a valuable light on many passages 
of Scripture, but, which is peculiarly desirable 
as a part of the series of the Biblical Cabinet, 
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it exhibits a very excellent example of the 
mode in which judicious, ripe, and well-train- 
ed scholars approach the sacred fountain of 
truth. And while, in many instances, it brings 
out satisfactorily the peculiar force of the pas- 
sage under discussion, it presents, collaterally, 
strong presumptive evidence^ drawn from the 
extraordinary accuracy of the style of the sacred 
writers, that they were guided in their compo- 
sitions by a supernatural power. 

The object of Dr. Tittmann was to investi- 
gate the comparative force of those wordi^ in 
the New Testament which appear to be syno- 
nymous, t. e. which range under a common 
genus, as having one generic idea in common ; 
but which have each of them, additional to thi9, 
a specific difference of meaning. Of these he has 
given an extensive list; — and this work, as far 
as it has gone, consists of enlarged observations 
upon some of these synonyms. It is deeply to 
be regretted that the completion of so able and 
useful a work was prevented by the death of 
its author. 

To illustrate the specific force of each word. 
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Dr. Tittmann has brougbt the whole of his 
extensive erudition, and the aecamulated 
stores of a long life of painful application, to 
bear upon each successive object of inquiry. 
He has elicited frotn other writers, with great 
felicity, the exact meaning of each word ao** 
cording to the luus loquendi ; and he has shown, 
from sources of illustration altogether uncon- 
nected with the sacred writings, that the words 
used by our Lord, and by his inspired disci- 
ples, when taken in their most obviously cor- 
rect sense, were the best which could have 
been chosen ; and that if any other synonym 
had been adopted, instead of .that which is 
given, it would not so accurately have ex- 
pressed the intended idea. 

A work so conducted and so remarkably ef- 
fective, though it has been broken off in the 
midst, is a most valuable example to others 
who profess to interpret the Scriptures. It is 
" a pattern of well-doing." Many persons, it 
is to be lamented, approach very rashly the in- 
terpretation of the word of God, with very in- 
adequate preparation for it, and with little 
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more specific thought on the subject than a 
ruling wish to find there the opinions whidh, 

• 

under other influences, they have previously 
adopted. There are men, who have been re- 
gularly drilled in the creeds and catechetical 
exercises of the Calvinbtic or the Arminian 
schools of theology, to whom this remark ap- 
plies. Their religious opinions are not drawn 
fresh from the living spring. They are rather 
the stamp and impress of those formularies, 
under the cramping pressure of which their 
minds rose to a stunted maturity. They have 
walked the round of a certain train of theolo- 
gical thought. They have acquired the con- 
viction, that certain formal dogmas are proved 
by certain texts, and they can fluently quote 
these common places in their regular routine. 
But this system is a barrier to improvement. 
Its disciples scarcely ever escape from the 
shackles of such an education. The genuine 
force of the Word is often repressed by it ; and 
hidden by the interpretation of earlier and less 
• enlightened days, authoritatively bound upon 
it. And the more accurate meaning, which 
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might otherwise have been evident to men of 
such scholastic attainment, can never make its 
way against this rigid habit of interpreting ac- 
cording to the authorized human rule of faith. 

There are others, however, who are less 
endowed with learning. and critical acumen, 
but who have either imbibed the narrow views 
of some modern particular sect, or sectarian 
leader; or who have been thrown loose from a 
reverence for any systematic views of narrated 
truth ; and who seem to regard the Scriptures 
as the sands of an African river, in which truth 
lies scattered like so many unconnected grains 
of gold, and from whence each day's labour is 
to bring forth some new and independent dis- 
covery. To them the laws of interpretation 
are fetters not to be endured ; the same word, 
repeated even in the same sentence, does not 
necessarily retain the same sense ; and, how- 
ever a passage may be distorted, if it can be 
made to accord with the favourite fancy of the 
moment, this meaning is given forth with all 
the solemnity of an oracle. 

Now to both classes of students here de- 
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scribed, and especially to the young, who may 
be unwittingly led to adopt the habits of either 
of these objectionable schools, the strict and 
steady perusal of Tittmann's work may be very 
profitable. It will give them practical expe- 
rience of the nature of sound interpretation. 
It will show them the character of mind best 
fitted for such inquiry, and the judgment and 
caution, and extensive and accurate reading, 
with which first-rate minds approach a task so 
intensely interesting and important. It will 
place before them some of the successful re* 
suits to which inquiries, so conducted, lead. 
And, in fact, a serious study of th^se few chapi- 
ters may, with the divine blessing, lead to an 
enlarged and accurate investigation of the 
canon of revealed truth, and to a satisfactory 
conviction of the substance of its announce- 
ments, not drawn from the dogmatic assertions 
of human authority, or based on the inven- 
tions of an exuberant fancy ; but flowing legi- 
timately and clearly, from a well-directed gram- 
matical exegesis of the averments of the in-» 
spired book itself. 
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On the immediate subject of the work, as 
far as it has gone, it would have been pre- 
sumption in the translator to have added any 
thUig from his own limited resources. On 
some collateral topics a few notes have been 
appended. And, on one point, which the learn- 
ed author has scarqely touched, but which ap- 
peared to him materially to strengthen and 
confirm Dr. Tittmann's views, the translator 
has added, occasionally, a more enlarged an« 
notation. He has endeavoured to extend the 
inquiry into the force of a word, beyond the 
immediate use of it at the time when the New 
Testament was written, to an anterior period, 
when the same word existed in an earlier 
language, and in a different character. 

Ernesti says truly, (Biblical Cabinet, p. 27,) 
that '^ the usage of language is affected by 
many things, by the time, the religion, the 
sect or party, the habits of ordinary life, and 
the political institutions, all of which tend to 
form the character of the style." And that '^ the 
proper province of grammarians, the highest 
exercise of their art, consists in discovering 
what is the exact meaning of each word, at 
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different times, in different authors, and in dif- 
ferent styles." It is evident then, that even 
during the period in which one langpiage 
flourishes, changes may and do occur in the 
meaning of words, and by the introduction 
of new words, derivative or otherwise. Hence 
an examination of the whole history and 
progress of the word in that one language be-^ 
comes necessary to bring out an accurate re- 
sult. But it must be ever remembered, that 
each language is not a separate and independ-^ 
ent existence. Each successive nation of the 
earth was originally a migrating colony, which 
brought a language with them; and even 
after they were settled, their thinly peopled 
shores were still open to the ingress of other 
adventurers, the peculiarities of whose speech 
would blend with those of the earlier colonists. 
The English language is an illustration of this 
fact It is a compound of Celtic, Qothicy 
Roman, Saxon, Danish, and French, and ne- 
cessarily, therefore, extends a scientific inves- 
tigation of the language into those which were 
spoken by the successive invaders of our island. 
And from this it will appear, that etymology 
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is nothing more than an extension of the in- 
quiry, which Ernesti proposes, over a wider 
range of time and space. It is, in fact, tracing 
the history of the word, the original idea, and 
its various changes of form and modifications 
of thought, through the whole period of 
its existence, from the people among whom 
it is first discovered, down to more modern 
times. 

Doubtless, in a multitude of cases, evidence 
may be adduced of a word having undergone, 
from custom or accidental influence, a very 
important modification in its force; though it 
is scarcely in the nature of things that such 
changes should occur arbitrarily and without a 
traceable reason ; and such variations are much 
less frequent and extensive than some persons 
imagine. But, in the pursuit of philological 
inquiries, when a word occurs but rarely in 
surviving writings, and real di£5culty arises 
from the scantiness of the contemporary evi* 
deuce, in fixing the precise force of the word 
at the period required, it is surely a matter 
of great moment to be able to show what was 
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the meaning of the 9ame word in ages an- 
terior to the period under discussion, a.nd 
what is the meaning or derivation of that word 
still extant in modern languages or dialects*. 

Ernesti admits this in some measure. He 
says, '* There may be a deficiency of evidence 
as to the usus loquendi in the particular age 
and author." (P. 80.) And he suggests, in such 
difficulties, among other aids, a consideration 
of " the analogy subsisting between similar 
languages, that is, between those which have 
sprung from a common origin, as the Hebrew, 
the Chaldee, the Sjrriac, the Arabian ; or like 
those which stand in the relation of parent or 
derivative, as the Greek and Latin." But the 
remedy is here timidly proposed. Ernesti 
does not take a full view of the subject. Has 
the Greek no parent ? Did that copious and 
well-arranged language, with all the beauties 
of its grammatical inflexion, spring up at once,, 
and independently, from the Hellenic soil, a 
host of armed men ? If we can trace the pro- 
gress of Greek to the Italian shore, may we 
not trace back the Greek to sometl^ng else? 



Is the pr«^rre8s of lai^;iMige, antemr to the 
formation of tke GIed^ ao completely involved 
in Qbficiirity» that we can discover no connee- 
tian between tke lai^uage of the Hellenic 
colonists and thai of their. Asiatic ancestors^ 
whose lang^uage we know to have been a 
written language before Greek had a being ? 

Fair and caatious investigation ahow8» be* 
yond all question, that although the radical 
words of the Greek language have undergone 
considerable metamorphosis, they have their 
source in the languages q>oken directly to the 
eastward of the Chrecian territories; and that 
the etymons of Greek and Latin words are 
found in abundance in the roots of Hebrew 
and its cognate dialects. And* in £Eict, the 
connection between the language spoken by 
the different divisions of the Shemitic and 
Japhetic tribes, emigrating westward, is so evi- ' 
dent, that they may all be regarded as dialects 
emanating from one common source, which 
may still be recognized as the basis of all 
European languages. 

In die 12th vol. of the Encyclopaddie Mo- 

6 
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derne, there is a short treatise on Etymology, 
by M. Champollion Figeac, which speaks of 
such inquiries as of great importance to litera- 
ture, and in which he states the principles on 
which the investigation should be conducted, 
and without which it must be vain. ^^ Ignorer 
ces regies," he says, " c'est vouloir analyser 
chimiquement une substance solide en la bri- 
sant a coups de marteau." The substance of 
the rule on which he proceeds in the etymolo- 
gical analysis of words in present use, is to 
detach all grammatical terminations, and ini* 
tial augments, as prepositions, &c. to strip the 
word of all additions or alterations made for 
the^Ake of euphony; and then he affirms, that 
when any word has been subjected to this 
process, there will generally remain a mono- 
syllable of two or three letters, which consti- 
tute the radical word. 

If, then, this mode of analysis which M. 
Champollion recommends, be adopted, it will 
be found that the great proportion of words 
in modern language are directly referrible to 
an oriental source; and that the radical word 
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so denuded is orientaK Champollion gives, as 
an instance, the word IndividueHement ; merits 
an adverbial termination, elle an adjectival ter- 
mination, in the negative proposition, di the 
sign of separation. There remains then only 
vidii or idu; and this probably comes from 
video^ which is s/dor, #d», with the prefixed di- 
gamma, and this leads us at once to the He- 
brew yy^ to know^ or perceive. 

Take another instance : unencumbered, ed is a 
participial termination, en is formative of certain 
verbs, un is the negative prefix, in is a preposi- 
tion. After this denudation, there remains only 
cum ; which is the Hebrew Dip, to rise up, or 
to raise up; and which word is still retained 
even in its simple form in our language ; 
cooln, a heap, and comb, the erection of bees. 
French combler, Latin cumulus. 
, We might pursue this to any extent* But 
the evidence goes beyond this. It may be 
shown, that very many oriental words of early 
origin have retained the same sense in several 
languages throughout the period of this world's 
history ; and that their progress, down to the 
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comfirmed by the generic character and force 
of the word at all times ; and probably also 
that the specific use of it, which is sought to 
be established, did exist in another line of 
migration from the east than the Hellenic. 

To this point, then, the Translator has ven- 
tured to apply a few observations^ not because 
he aspires to associate any remarks of his with 
the pages of such a writer as Tittmann ; but 
because this systematic application of ety- 
mological inquiry to exegesis, has not yet 
been adequately tried ; and because experience 
teaches him that much may yet be done by 
this means, to illustrate difficult passages of 
Scripture. If the valuable glossaries of an- 
cient and modern languages, t^ which we are 
possessed, are examined, with a view to this 
mode of illustration, treasures of invaluable 
importance may yet be brought forth ; which, 
under the guidance of sound and well-weighed 
canons of application, may throw much new 
light upon rare words and obscure passages, 
both in the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 
And if these few hints shall turn the attention 
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of superior linguists to the subject, the Trans- 
lator will not regret the intrusion of his own 
views on the public through the medium of 
these prefatory remarks. The subject is ex- 
tensive, and the matter for illustration abund- 
ant, and requiring ample space for detail. Here, 

however, it should not be carried further. 

* 

Mr. Tittmann completed, before his deatli, 

another small portion of this work on the 

Synonyms. This, together with some other 

small tracts, on subjects intimately connected 

with the present treatise, it is the purpose of 

the Translator to give to the public at a future 

period. 

The second volume also will include a general 

list of the Synonyms of the New Testament, 

which was arranged by Tittmann, and printed 

with short notices attached occasionally to some 

of the words. 

Edinburgh, March 1, 1833 
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Dk. John Augustus Henry Tittmann, was 
born on the Ut of August ITTS, at Langersalza, 
ia Upper Saxony, at which place his father 
was theu stationed as deacon in the church of 
St Boniface. He was in in&ncy extremely 
delicate, but bis health gradually improved^ 
especially after the removal of his father to 
Wittenberg. Here his education commenced, 
and his progress was rapid. At fifteen years 
of age he gave the first public proof of his 
talents in an essay, " De Virgilio Homerum 
imitante,'^ Enjoying the privilege of such 
teachers as Schrock, Antoni, Henrichs, Hiller, 
and especially the illustrious Reinhard, he 
pursued his studies successfully, taking the 
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degree of M. A. in 1791. And in the year fol- 
lowing, having determined to devote himself 
to an academical life, he vi^ent to Leipsic and 
studied under Professors Morus, RosenmuUer, 
Keil and Wolf. In 1793, he defended from 
the chair a dissertation entitled, ^^ De Consensu 
Philosophorum veterum in summo bono defi- 
niendo^'* and in the following month opened 
his first course of lectures. In 1795, he was 
made B. D. and was appointed to be the morn- 
ing preacher at the University Church. His 
prelections to the theological students were so 
very much approved, that, in the year 1796, 

4 

he was appointed to an extraordinary professor- 
ship of Philosophy ; and in 1800 to a similar 
one in theology. In 1805, being just thirty- 
two years of age, he took the degree of doctor 
in divinity, and was admitted into the conciRum 
professorum ; and having thus obtained a vote 
in the Theological faculty, he had the means 
of being useful to his pupils, of which he 
readily availed himself for those who merited 
his favour. 

On the death of Dr. Wolf in 1809, he was 
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appointed the third regular professor of the 
University. In 1812, he became the assessor 
of the royal consistory. In 1815, he succeeded 
Rosenmuller as the second professor, and canon 
of Meissen ; and on the death of Dr. Keil in 
1818, he rose to the very honourable position 
oi AcademicLe profe9sor primarius ; and having 
passed also through the various intermediate 
grades of ecclesiastical honour, he was elected 
the Custos prelatus of the cathedral church at 
Meissen. These successive steps of honour* 
able elevation, present to us a very striking 
instance of the steady progress to respect and 
usefulness, of a man of real worth and talent 
It is remarkable also, that in all these several 
stations, his talent for business was as eminent 
as his theological attainments. He was ever, 
in the midst of an active devotion to the most 
complicated duties, the ready counsellor of his 
pupils in all their various doubts and difficul* 
ties. His advice also was sought with much 
avidity in the filling up of ecclesiastical and 
academical charges ; and such was his accu* 
rate discernment of character, that he had 
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scarcely ever reason to regret his recommen* 
dation* 

In the several stations which he held. Dr. 
Tittmann continued to lecture, during a pe- 
riod of forty years, on various branches of 
theological study. He gave courses of lee* 
tares >on the exegesis of the New Testament, 
on the method of theological study, on church 
history, on the evidences, the morality, the 
creeds, and the dogmatic system of Christian- 
ity, all of which were highly valued. 

His sys^tem of exegesis led directly to the 
bringing out the meaning firom the sacred text 
itself, independently of all consideration of the 
opinions of commentators. His course of 
lectures on the method of study extended 
through a period of seven years. The views 
contained in his lectures on Church History, 
are given to the world in his admirable work, 
called, <* A Practical Exposition of the Evan- 
gelical Churches in the years 1580 and 1830. 



»• 



* Der EtfangelUeke Kirche in Jahre 1590, ttnd in Jahre 
lQ?,Of pragmoHsth darge$ielU» 
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A very valuable tract from his pen on the 
same subject^ appeared a few weeks before his 
death in the Journal of Historical Theology. 
In his lectures on the evidences of Christ!- 
anity, he made use of a small work» entitled, 
«« Thoughts on the Subject of a Defence of 
the Faith."^ His lectures on morals were 
deeply interesting; and nothing could be more 
beautiful than the simplicity of his teach- 
ing in dogmatic theology. It is to be re- 
gretted that a projected work on this subject, 
which he had commenced six dmei^ but, in 
consequence of the difficulty of satisfying the 
rigid demands of his own accurate mind, had 
as often laid aside, was never completed. 
A few days before his death, he had mention- 
ed his intention of devoting himself to it in 
the following spring. 

In his lectures on *^ the Creeds," he used, as 
a text^book, his ^' Ihstitutia Symholica JEedesiae 
Evanffelicae,** Lips* 1811. In the course of 
these prelections, he taught his pupils to en- 

^ Jdeen xu einer Apoleffie des Glaubm*, 
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tertain a due, but only a due regard for creeds, 
as human standards of religious opinion. And 
he drew, with delicate accuracy, the distinc- 
tion& between the Lutheran creed and that of 
other churches. 

Tittmann's ability as a lecturer was ad- 
mitted hy all who heard him. His manner 
was good, his style lucid and simple, and his 
readiness for extempore address great He 
was remarkable also for his constant attention 
to the interests of his students, and for his 
great liberality, both with respect to the fees 
of the class, and the devotion of his time to the 
society of his students out of the class-room. 
. The works of Tittmann are not very ex- 
tensive. They contain, however, much of the 
fruits of forty years of labour ; often giving, in 
a few sentences, matter which others would 
have expanded into a volume. And in addi- 
tion to those productions, which vt'ere strictly 
professional, he wrote many tracts and pamph- 
lets on ecclesiastical law. He contributed 
papers to the Antiquarian Society, and re- 
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golarly, from the year 1822 to 1831) he wrote 
the preface to the Leipsic Missionary Report. 
Dr. Tittmann was, according to the German 
technical style of speaking, a supernaturalist ; 
and, however some of his views might for a 
short time, and by some persons be misunder* 
stood, he was decidedly opposed to what is 
on the continent of Europe called Rationalism. 
He drew the distinction calmly and wisely 
between the departments of reason and re« 
ligious submission to divine teaching. He 
vindicated the proper province of reason in 
judging of religious, as of all other truth ; and 
maintained that the reason cannot receive, as 
true, any thing which is reaUy opposed to the 
eternal and universally recognized laws of 
truth, which God has given for man's general 
guidance. He held, therefore, that there was 
in Christianity nothing contrary to these laws 
and to sound reason. At the same time> be 
held it vain to a£Birm, that the statements of a 
religious dispensation were limited to matters 
which the human mind, by the force of its na> 
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tuTal faculties^ might have ascertained; but 
that, besides the natural exercise of the reason- 
ings powers for the disooYcrjr of truth, there is 
stiil another source of religious knowledgey. 
Tiz. the special teaching of the Infinite reason; 
by means of whidh the finite created mind may. 
leeeire truths with which formerly it was un- 
acquainted; that the Infinite mind, acting in 
the same way as we conceive him to act in his 
providential government, has, in the develop* 
ment of his purposes towards his creature man, 
from time to time made known certain reli- 
gious truths ; that this is the revelation of God; 
that it is in the Christian system ; and that it 
must be regarded as a supernatural revelation^ 
and is properiy called so, because its uhimate 
source is not nature, but the immediate teach- 
ing of that being who, in other respects, ope- 
rates ordinarily and reg^ularly through the laws 
of nature ; and that consequently it were vain 
and absurd to attempt to base the doctrines 
of Christianity on metaphysical subtleties; and 
that the only wise and safe course is to hold 
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sted&stly by the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. 

The habits of Dr. Tittmann were of course 
rigidly studious and industrioas. He rose in 
his youth at four, and in later years at five, 
in the morning. The morning hours he passed 
till nine in his study. He then went to his 
class-room, where he taught till twelve. From 
twelve to one he wrote letters and read the 
papers. He dined early, and took a short rest 
At three he received visitors. From four to 
six he attended various literary societies ; and 
then hastened again to his desk, at which he 
generally sat till eleven. 

He married a widow lady in the year 1611, 
bv whom he had three children, two of whom 
still live. 

The outward frame of Tittmann was worthy 
to be the tabernacle of such a spirit as his. 
Benevolence beamed to the last from his blue 
and speaking eye ; and his whole figure was 
noble and commanding. Dr. Tittmann died 
of consumption, combined with other local 
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affections. Hh general health began to wear 
a suspicious character in the month of October,, 
yet, contrary to medical advice, be persisted 
in being carried in a sedan chair to the ch«. 
room, and continaed to lecture three hours 
daily, until the 2d of December. Fr<»n diat 
day his sor^igth rapidly fkiled, yet he only 
ceased from labour on the 28d» because his 
hands were toa wefedc to h^d the pen, and an 
inflammatory seitiire in the throat prevented 
him from dictating. He died on the SOth. 
In the close of his illness he said one day, ^^ I 
am a philosopher and a theologian, but never 
did I perceive so distinctly as now, that soul 
and body are two distinct things;" Towards 
the evening of the ddth, he called for a mirror, 
saying, " I suspect I have got the^^w^V* hippocra'- 
tiea.^* During the evening he seemed to dream ; 
and, in a plaintive accent, he said, ^^ All I 
have now to do is to sleep." He revived a 
little, however, and in his last momenta he 
imagined himself in the chair lecturing to his 
pupils ; he repeated the words with which he 
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frequently emckidffd: ^ SMt bcue Bigglekmi;. 
Jinisy Jbiis in fiie ;" and so saying, he fell 
asleep. 

Happy and worthy of initatioo, a life w& 
actively and unremittiiigly derated to the ser- 
vice of God, and the elucidation of his inspired 
word. And blessed they, who, according to 
their several ability,- shall go and do Ukewise. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE ACCURATE DISCRIMINATION OF THE 
SYNONYMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The anniversary of that day, my beloved 
fellow-citizens, is arrived, on which, with a 
view to do away a shameless traffic in indul- 
gences, Luther enkindled a flame, that all but 
enveloped the dome of St. Peter^s. But this 
flame having declined together with the ponti- 
fical sovereignty of Rome, it becomes those 
Christians whose primitive rights the sacred ^en- 
ergy of Luther vindicated, to commemorate 
that day, not by idle triumphs, but by remem- 
bering the wise councils of that great man. It 
becomes them so to avail themselves of the be* 
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nefits whiph he conferred, that they may be 
seen to have been realized by judicious men, 
who do not merely boast themselves of their 
privileges, but use them wisely. Which 
course, as it has been often neglected by those 
who seemed to adhere to Lutheran views, so 
has it especially been the case with those who, 
forsaking the study of the interpretation of 
Scripture, have based their confidence on hu- 
man forms and ecclesiastical authority, and 
thus rashly overthrown one of Luther's wisest 
instructions. For no opinion of Lu titer was 
more prominent than that the divine doctrine ^ 
must be drawn directly from the sacred fount 
itself; and he therefore especially recommend- 
ed the art of grammar and the study of the 
ancient languages; although it is generally 
supposed that) on account of his own educar- 
tion under a defective system, or from the 
multiplicity of duties by which he was subse« 
quently overwhelmed, he was, in commoa 
with the greatest men of that age, not tfao* 
roughly trained to the subtleties of grammar. 
These subtleties, however, many in our day 
have learned to despise ; and, as if the subject 
were exhausted, they have turned to sophisti- 
cal disputation, and have learned to regard 
the whole business of the grammatic interpret- 
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er as lying in determining the vague signifi- 
cation of words, or in seeking out what they 
call the literal sense, but which they evidently 
do not understand. Of this folly, however, I 
will not now speak, as it is sufficiently evident 
that after such an improvement in letters as 
that which has recently taken place, tlie inertion 
of these men will scarcely be longer endured. 
But on that day which we are about to cele^ 
brate, it will be gratifying to all to whom the 
divine doctrine and discipline are precious, to 
remember that saying which was ever in the 
mouth of Luther : the best grammarian is the 
best theoloffian ; that is, he who not only knows 
the principles of the ancient languages, but 
also so perceives the general art of speaking, — 
than which nothing more sublime has been in- 
urented by the human mind, — to be reducible to 
common rules naturally based in reason, so that 
fce is able rightly to expound all the memo* 
rials of talent, and to open the fathomless 
tareasuries of human erudition, he is certainly 
best fitted to ascertain and to impart to others 
sacred truth. He is sadly mistaken who mea- 
sures the business of the interpreter by the 
vulgar mode of speaking, as if he had nothing 
to do but what boys learn at school. Although 
even the elementary rules of grammar are not 
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to be despised; because, as Quinetillian says^ 
to those entering the interior of even this art, 
many subtle distinctions will appear, which 
are not only fitted to exercise the acumen of 
opening minds, but to test even the science 
and erudition of the best informed men. But 
most truly Hemsterhusius has said, to under- 
stand a language, that is, according to the 
common notion, to get all the words and forms 
of speech packed close in the brain, appears 
but an idle and profitless attainment. (See his 
Oration on uniting the Study of Mathematics 
and Philosophy with that of the Linguistic Art.) 
But while many things in respect to the 
grammatical interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment require a nicer accuracy than is general- 
ly thought necessary ; this is especially true of 
those words commonly called synonyms ; so 
that, unless the most accurate thought has 
been exercised on them, it is much to be 
feared that no language whatever can be 
thoroughly understood. For that which, in 
the study of language, is regarded as the high- 
est attainment, viz. to know whence, and for 
what reasons, certain names were given to cer- 
tain things, is of such a nature that it cannot 
be attained without the accurate examination 
of synonymous terms ; neither can an inter- 
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preter remain ignorant of the origin and rea- 
son of them, unless he is himself willing to 
err in respect to the notions of things so ex* 
pressed in words, or carelessly to acquiesce in 
loose analogous significations, however rendered. 
That this nicety, however, in discriminating and 
explaining synonyms is yet wanting, both in 
naany interpreters of the New Testament, and 
in almost all our Lexicons, is not surprising. 
For this is in all languages the most difficult 
branch of study, and the least elaborated ; and 
is, of course, so much more difficult as the 
times of the rise, perfection, and decline of a 
language are more remote from our own age ; 
and that, as the foundation and origin of parti- 
cular words &11 into obscurity, the origin and 
relation of synonyms are less easily discovered. 
And although in the Greek language especial- 
ly, on account of the refinement and exuber- 
ance of the Greek mind, the accurate discri- 
mination of synonyms is extremely difficult, yet 
in explaining the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, the definite marking of cognate and si- 
milar words is, on two accounts, attended with 
still greater difficulty. In the first place, be- 
cause the customary speech of those writers is 
more nearly allied to the style of vulgar life 
than to that of erudite men, which is governed 
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by Strict rules ; and also that on account of the 
multitude of new ideas to be expressed by 
means of words then in use, their task must 
have been difficult to any one, but especially 
to those who were strange to the habit of accu- 
rate speaking and writing. For the multitude 
of common minds, if, on the whole, they agree 
in certain general notions or ideas of things^ 
care not to ascertain accurately what is the 
force of each word ; but make use of similar 
or analogous terms very promiscuously, and 
do little more than endeavour to express what 
they think in the readiest and most accessible 
terms. And hence they not only do not nice- 
ly discriminate between synonyms ; but they 
heap together similar words, the true and nice 
distinctions between which, even learned men 
too much neglect The language of men in 
common life is certainly more vehement and 
less modified ; its terms are less nicely mea- 
sured, and it often affirms both indistinctly 
and rashly ; which, if an interpreter lose sight 
of, he will often be seeking in the force of 
words for a meaning which never entered 
the mind of the author; an error far too 
palpable in most of the interpreters of the 
New Testament But, in explaining the sa- 
cred volume, the other point which we have 
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noticed is not less important. For tibese wri- 
ters, in expressing new things, for which, in 
common parlance, suitable words were want- 
ing, made use of analogous words which would 
be clear and perspicuous to the men to whom 
they wrote, but which certainly present dilBS- 
culty to others who are estranged from their 
modes and habits of thinking. For in respect 
to things of which a people have no notion, 
there must be in their language a want of 
words or signs for them ; and therefore if their 
range of knowledge is to be increased by new 
notions of new things, either new words must 
be coined, which ordinarily takes place in 
those things which strike the senses ; or foreign 
words must be borrowed, which is frequently 
done ; or the new idea is expressed as it best 
may, in analogous words then extant, whether 
in a simple or tropical sense. And that the 
Apostles have done this is no marvel, and 
surely (lot a ground of blame, seeing that the 
greatness and sublimity of the truths they 
taught, — truths mightier than the fetters of lan- 
guage — could not endure the regulated preci- 
sion of established modes of speech. But, in 
explaining their writings, extreme caution is 
required, lest the interpreter, in rendering 
cognate and analogous words differing minute- 
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ly from each other, should attribute to them 
the same sense, when they are used in a differ- 
ent one ; or should attach importance to the 
difference of sense, when they did not intend to 
do so. And truly this requires more caution 
than those who despise the niceties of gram- 
mar are willing to exercise ; and hence it is, 
that in explaining the books of the New Tes-* 
tament, words which differ widely in meaning 
are assumed to be synonymous, while others 
which are allied to one common notion, are 
not acknowledged as synonymous, or are 
not explained with sufficient accuracy. And 
that I do not here speak unadvisedly, I will 
now endeavour to demonstrate. 

But, at the outset, we must determine what 
synonyms are. For many have written only 
ambiguously and defectively on this point; 
and neither Ammonius,* Popma,'' or others, 
who have written on ^^ similar or dissimilar ex- 
pressions," have adequately discussed the na-* 
ture of synonyms. The philologists of our own 
country, who seem, by nature, fitted beyond 

* A writer of the fourth century. His work, De Simili- 
tudine ac differentia quarundam dictionum, was published 
at Paris, 1521, and London, 1637 T. 

^ See Ausonius Popma de differentiis verborum item de 
usu antiquae locutionis. lapsiae, 1734. — T, 
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all Others, for the examination of such difficul- 
ties, have thrown the first light on this subject 
Among these, after Stosch, Fischer, and Ade- 
lung, Eberhard is admitted to stand pre-emi- 
nent. We yet admire, however, the superior 
mind of Aristotle, who defined so subtilely and 
elegantly the notions of indefinite, things, that 
he has given us a most perfect example of accu- 
rate speaking and thinking. He says, ^vutw/JM^ Sv 
r6f rs ovfl/MB xo/i^v, xai o xarSi rovvo/Mt Xoyog riji ohoiag 6 
ourog. oTov ^m¥y o, n &J^^wiFog xcci 6 jSoDg. Synonyms, 
therefore, according to Aristotle, are those 
things which, having by nature a common ge- 
nus, are called by a common name. From 
these he distinguishes ofidw/jMj which, though 
possessing a different nature, have a common 
generic name, oFov ^2m &¥^^eti^og xai rh ytyfCLfifi^tvor 
rouTAW ydi§ wofia fUvo¥ xoiv&v, 6 ds xarS^ rovvo/JM X6yog 

rng ov^ctg m^g (ante Categor. §1,2.)® Whence 

" Far otherwise speaks Dionysius Thrax* (See Bekkeri 
Aneodot. toL ii. p 636.) i/iMnvfiif imv Sva/AOj to Hetrd ff'flX- 
Xjiif ifiMffvftMS Tt^fUMv, Mf A'ftf • TiXa/Mtntf Moi Alas i 'OTkUff, 
fwt ^Xm^^uf »«) /lut ynyt^ns- 'Itnt^wftat li trrt ro U iut^i^gig 
hifucrt ri ttvri i^iXouf^ «!«» ««^, Vf*S* f^X'^C'^* "«^*b ^aV^Mvo. 
Bat the Scholiasts (ibid p. 867,) appear to differ, unless we ex- 
amine them very accurately. Certainly grammarians say that 
the ifUifvfiut is a word common to diverse persons or things, 

• A gnromarUn resident at Hhodes, a diadple of Aristarchut, and %ho, 
aoooiding to Suidas, puUtshed lome grammatical workr^— T. 
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it appears, that he called those things synonyms 
which bore a common generic name, and had 
in them also the same reason why the name 
was given. And so far the definition is good ; 
for it correctly intimates what they have in 
common. But one point is yet unnoticed, yiz : 
that synonyms differ, and in what they differ. 
And, although this is almost an endless sub- 
ject; for synonyms differ in as many ways as 
there is room for distinctions in the same word; 
yet this must not be lost sight of, lest synonyms 
be confounded with words of precisely similar 
power and meaning. For it is to be under- 
stood, that synonyms are words of the same 
genus, but of different species, in which fact 
especially the nature of synonyms lies; but, 
since all the species are not of the same mode, 
for some are subject directly to the genus, and 
others to the species, it becomes necessary to ex- 
plain accurately both the affinities and the diffe- 
rences which exist. Eustathius (on Iliad. 8, 20.) 
has spoken more fully, and it is as well to quote 

as A?«f , ftvst »»»*■, ipo7vt\. but that tlie ffuyuyvfiuy is a similar 
signification conveyed by diverse words, » Sia ^rXuivm ii^o/Mt' 

yovvi. They differ, therefjre, from Aristotle, who says that 
synonyms are not teiins peculiar to a genus, but n:imes of 
things ranged in one common genus. 
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his words, for Henry Stephen does not appear 
to have rightly caught his meaning. He 

says, M rwv vcc^o^uwfi^vm av^^tavtM, rtgea^ nsDra 
>jpy9fvu ivofiutra 4nx^ rf vwnrf' %ifUr x^'kor M^iT 
M6roc' fl5» ^fUg fuv xai x^^ rahrd iarir uam^ koU n 

ravret, 6 ^ufih^ 6 ^P^^ ««/ n if/^ auvrnvfia xard roijg 
y^atfi^/MLTiMlr Jcara Si roug &Xkovg 9r6>Miiwfia* xo&Sk 

These words very accurately express that which 
constitutes the nature of synonyms, viz : a cer- 
tain notion common to several words, in each of 
which a certain specific difference resides ; as 
there are four species of h^h^ ^fdgr xP^^ fimi' 
x^og^ all which may be predicated of an angry 
man ; but yet in each there is something by 
which it may be distinguished from the others* 
If, therefore, we regard the grammarians, syn- 
onyms are words contained under the same 
genus, but each of which has its peculiar species; 
so that, though they are all comprehended 
under one common notion, yet each has be- 
sides its distinguishing peculiarity. 

Synonyms are, however, of two kinds, of 
which the one may be called logical^ the other 
grammaticaL And we would call those logical, 
in which there is a diverse notion of the forms 
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or species which class under the same genus; 
as in the example cited from Eustathius, o^^ 
is the genus, but the several species are ^fUg* 
yfi>ji^* fjt^vtg' x6ror diverse certainly in their speci- 
fic nature, but cognate in one common and more 
general quality; for all may be predicated 
of an angry man. We call these logical syno- 
nyms, because their relation lies in the reason 
of the thing, which interlinks many things with 
a common name or thing ; or, as Aristole says, 
ori 6 avrog hriv 6 Tuash rouM)/M« r^( ouiftag TUyog, But 
there are other synonyms which the older 
grammarians appear to have called ctoXumvu/cmx, 
the synonyms of things, which, on various ac- 
counts, are called by various names, as jSfor^^ 
fit^s^o-^ av^^anrog. These, as they differ, not in 
the notion of the thing expressed, but merely 
in the reason of the particular term given, may 
be called grammatical synonyms, unless some 
should prefer to call them etymological. For 
often many terms are appropriated to the same 
thing, which differ only in the etymology; as 
the same men are called, in a different relation, 
ay^^(Jj^oi, ^^oroiy fie^wreg. But, if any one main- 
tains that such words should be excluded from 
the list of synonyms, I shall not object; since 
properly, those things only are synonymous 
which have, in fact, the same name as sub- 
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jects to the same genus. And in this sense 
later writers have used the term. But since, 
to both kinds of words, this is common, that 
they are the signs of things which possess in 
common one generic distinction, they would 
not be altogether incorrectly called synonyms, 
by any one who wished to comprehend un- 
der one term this whole genus of cognate 
vocables. This, however, must not be concede 
ed, that words which signify the same thing in 
the same mode, are to be accounted synonyms. 
For how many have erred who have classed 
together the ffufCtwfUk and /Voduvo^oDira. It is one 
thing to signify in some way the same object, 
it is another to have the same force, that is 
precisely the same meaning. Nor does Aquila 
Kom.^ (de aumvufji,icf) gpeak altogether unadvised- 
when he says, we avail ourselves of this kind 
of elocution, when we consider one word not 
to express sufficiently the dignity and great- 
ness of the subject ; and, therefore, introduce 
others having the same signification. But 
it is a very different matter what the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes says, ^og roTg nroit^aag ^a^aXX^Xo/^ 
XE^EiAir tifodovafMvtfoug ^^<^ou. (vid. loh* Chr. G, 

^ I sappose the author means Peter de Aquila, or Aqui- 
lanus, who wrote, in 1737} a book, Questiones in quatuor 
librof tententiarum.. — T, 
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Erjtesti Lexicon TechnoL Graec. Bhetor. p. 334.) 
More correctly J« A. Ernesti, the ornament (tf 
this university, taught in his Institutio Interpret 
tis N. T./ that ^^ in the same language, or, at 
least, in the same dialect of it, among the same 
people, during the same age, there are no syn- 
onyms of words specifically appUed ; if, how- 
ever, such exkt in any btnguage, tliey are the 
product of different dialects or periods." This 
remark is true, and worthy of much attention, 
if synonyms are to be regarded as equivalent 
words; the number of which will always be 
few in any language in proportion to its re- 
finement, as in Greek; for it may be fairly 
doubted, whether in a language so fai refined, 
any words can be found of precisely the same 
force, i. e. which indicate the same thing, pre- 
cisely in the same way; for although they 
may denote the same thing, as ^<ttXci)(, &m3^<, 
Txt^noii or may signify the several species of * 
the same genus, as ^/f o^^ aof, faoyavw^ yet they 
difier in certain points ; and, although the 
traces of this difference may be, by length of 
time and indiscriminate use, almost oblitera1>» 
ed ; yet they may be recovered from accurate 
writers, and can even be followed out by means 

* See Biblical Cabinet, toL i. p. 60..^7*. 
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of the etymology itself. Wherefore, great 
caire should be taken, lest in words of this kind, 
which seem to mean the same thing, we ne«- 
gleet the specifie difference of meaning ; and 
ibis especially in terms which relate to morals 
and to the affections of the mind ; which, al- 
though they may appear yery nearly allied, yet 
in degree, or mode, or in specific character, 
may, nevertheless, differ very widely. And 
this is, in fact, one of the most fruitful sources 
of synonyms. 

And hence, therefore, both in other books, 
and in the books of the New Testament, those 
words only can be regarded as synonyms, 
which have the same common notion, to which 
several species or modes are subjected; so 
that they may be all referred to the same ge- 
neric head ; but each, at the same time, so dis* 
tinctly diffsring that, as species, they may be 
accurately distinguished from the genus itself. 

There are, however, three kinds df words 
especially in the New Testament, which 
may be erroneously taken for synonyms; 
and concerning these I will speak shortly. 
The first class consists of those which signify 
either the caitse or the effect; and are so much 
more likely to be regarded as synonyms, because 
die writers of the New Testament, as is very 
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common in popular writing, are wont to unite 
very closely cause and effect For ex^mple^ 
writers of dogmatic theology are very apt to 
use promiscuously those words which are ap- 
plied by the sacred writers to the redemption 
of many as i>MCfUg* Xur^ov s^ayo^<t<ffJt6g' dixaiutfig* xo&- 
roKKoty^' Afuti &/Ao^tur ; so that these words ap- 
pear to signify precisely the same thing, or, at all 
events, to be synonymous. And the three for- 
mer we might grant to be synonyms, although, 
even then, their specific difference should be 
noticed; but the others which follow differ 
widely from them. For these denote the ef- 
fects of the work of Christ — those benefits which 
flow through Christ to the real believer ; while 
the cause or reason why such benefits are re- 
ferred to Christ as their author, is expressed 
by those words, which show what Christ has 
done. For when the sacred writers say that 
Christ accomplished, /Xatf/Lb^^, Xur^oy, s^ctyo^CfiSg, 

they mean to express that which he did to ob- 
tain xaraKkayf^y d/xaiW/;, a^i^tg afAO^iStv* The 
AiKoti^cig is the effect of s^ayo§a(ffi^g, and so is the 
naroKkayflf and they who have considered it as 
synonymous with iXatf/jUg have greatly erred. 
For the xaraXXay^ is not referred to God, but 
to men ; it is the effect of the i>M<tii^g and the 
&<pt^ig o^fM^iw. For after that men have ob- 
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tained* through Christ, the assured hope of par- 
don and future happiness, nothing hinders their 
return to a state of giacious farour with God ; 
and, that lifted up and encouraged by that hope, 
they should both cease to dread any thing frmn 
God towards themselres, and cease to act con- 
trary to his will. And although men are said 
to be " enemies by wicked works,'* the force of 
this is not that Cfod is angry with them ; al- 
though, on account of his perfect holiness, he 
cannot approve of human perverseness, nor 
grant to man a salvation for which he is utterly 
unfit ; but it is, that, men alienated from the 
love of virtue, and struggling against the sanc- 
tity of the divine laws, are in their thoughts, 
their course of life, and even in their fear, op- 
posed to the will ci God, and are in despair of 
atUdning a kappyend; than which, nothing 
can render man, who is ^'sold under sin," more 
wretched.' Bat from this benefit which is re- 

'This is a most important theological dogma, brought out 
and nhistrated by aocorate scholarship. It lies at the basis of 
naefulerangeUcaliiiBtnictioii. That wbiehdiriBeshaFe obIM 
thelftw-finmity OB the part of God towaidamen^hasbeea made 
too much of by some, in the face of the Gospel announce- 
ment, that '*' God was, in Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
-leif, and not imputing to men their trespasses." If men are 
to be encouraged to seek a better state, they must be shown, 
that the impediment does not lie in the religious system, 
but in their own wilful indifference and mistrust—~7*. 

C 
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ferred to Christ, it follows that man may be 
reconciled to God. The &fi^ig afiM^tSntf pre- 
cedes, and then follows the xMraXka^' Be* 
cause ^fi( Jiv iv Xi'^^ Tfj^iJMf xanotXXatftfAiiF Imtrf^ ftii 
"koyit^ifMwg aXtriii^ rcl fFa^a/rrutttMra wtrbtr it is now 
the duty of men to return to a state of grace 
with a holy God* Mii^a oZv itm^ yj^nsrwiy xaroXXii- 
ynn rf ^if (2 Cor. v, 19, 20.) 

In the same way, hnuutactg and &<in<ng afia^nS^ 
are improperly regarded as synonyms. For 
dtKoicaatg is the whole gift of salvation ;< but the 
&ft6fi afjM^Mv is the cause and necessary condi- 
tion by which the dixMiu<ftf exists. Many pas- 
sages show that they thus differ as cause and 
effect, but those, especially in which Uiey 
are plainly distinguished as to order of time, 
as Rom. iv. 25. J3ut as these words have been 
taken for synonyms, it has, of course, happened 
that when they ought to be plainly subordinated 
one to the other, they have been treated as 
parallel in order, and by this means a serious 
confusion has been introduced into ideas of the 
first importance. For not even now, in ex- 
plaining the substance of the Gospel concern- 



* Ratlier, it is the patting man in such a state before Ood, 
forensically, as that all the practical realization of salvation 
from sin and its consequences shall follow. — T, 
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in'g the salvation accomplished by Christ, and 
really obtainable by men, do they alti^ether 
abstain from those formulae which, taking their 
rise from the Vulgate rendering of certain 
words, subsequently, when th& Romish Church 
had obscured the true benefits of the death of 
Christ, were adopted almost of necessity by our 
own theologians; and then, at length, con- 
trary to the plain meaning of the sacred writers, 
were received among the evangelic dogmata, 
and defended with more zeal than propriety ; 
and even now, are attempted to be justified. 
If any true evangelical theologian could per- 
suade himself, in explaining the doctrine of 
salvation, to use words which actually accord 
with the Greek, and not those uncertain am- 
biguous terms borrowed from the Vulgate, as 
justitia^ justification satisfaction &c., he certainly, 
as doing much to place the evangelic doctrine 
in its true light, and to defend it from the de- 
filements of its enemies, would deserve much 
praise."* In the mean time, let us give dili- 

^ It is almost impracticable to unravel the web which Ro- 
mish sophistry has woven ai'ound the truth to hide it. The 
ingenuity of ages has been devoted to this subject. For in- 
stance, the true notion of repentance has been almost en- 
tirely lost, through the false view which the Romanists have 
promulgated about penance' They have endeavoured to 
show that the very word comes {com poena j punishmeut, and 
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gence that the words which, in their teaching, 
the ^{icred writers have used, be understood in 
their true force and meaning. 

Another class of words in the New Testa- 
ment which have been mistaken for synonyms, 
is that of those which express the state or the 
action. In explaining these, error often is 
committed, when persons who know not the 
true force of the words, endeavour to excuse 
the rashness of their own interpretation by the 
supposed inaccuracy of diction in the sacred 
writers ; and thus confound those words which 
express the action with those which denote 
the state or condition of the thing. And if 
any one should say that this is of no moment; 
for that in both words the notion of the same 
thing is dominant; it is easy to shew how 
greatly he is deceived. For, in the first place, 

that penanoe or repentance is a voluntary infliction for sin. 
But the fiict is, that our word repent, and the French m 
reperUir, are not at all derived from this source, but from 
the Hebrew word n^9> ^ ^'^ ^ '^^ this'etymological view 
of the word brings us away altogether from the false doc- 
trine of Rome, and exhibits to us the idea of repentance in 
its true light, and in perfect accordance with the New Tea* 
tament word for it, ^trcMic, a change of mind, a turning from 
sin to Ood. From the same source, we have the French word 
pente, inclination, and in our own language, pent-house, a 
sloping roof, inclining towards the main building. — T. 
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the words are of a different genus, and cannot 
therefore be acconnted synonyms ; as, for ex- 
ample, creation and the thing created ; slaugh- 
ter and death ; who would call these synonyms ? 
Moreover, as the thought is widely different 
when we speak of a certain action, and when 
we speak of the state or condition effected by 
that action, it is inevitable that many errors 
must arise if words of these different kinds 
are accounted synonymous. Yet this is a &nlt 
so frequent with our lexicographers, that I do 
not hesitate to affirm it to be a fruitful source 
of many serious errors. Examples of this may 
be found in those words especially which have 
their origin in a common root, as dixa/W/;, dixoM- 
tf^9 and dixQiiwfjM, and many others; which, when 
they are referred to the same thing, are impro- 
perly regarded as synonyms, and are therefore 
frequently explained as if it were the same thing 
ndiether the Apostle had written dtxaiufMi or 
dixaju^tf. And this is still more objectionable 
when words of this class are used to express im- 
portant general notions, for the accurate setting 
forth of which customary language scarcely 
suffices. For in these cases it must often hap- 
pen, and most unfortunately for the ascertain- 
ing the Apostle's meaning, that words which 
describe the action are confounded with the 
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idea of the state and condition of the thing 
acted on ; which, in passages where the sacred 
writers have spoken of the wickedness of the 
men of their generation not unfrequently oc- 
curs. 

Finally, the third kind of synonyms which 
are erroneously assumed to exist in the New 
Testament, is more dii&cult of development. 
It embraces those words which so far signify 
the same thing, that they equally regard cer- 
tain persons^ or certain times and places, and 
therefore are falsely assumed to be synony- 
mous, and are not explained as to their specific 
difference, because a certain general notion is 
assumed as the basis of them alL There are 
many such words in the New Testament, 
which are used only of certain persons or of a 
certain time or place, each of which express 
a very different idea, although they have refe- 
rence to one and the same thing. Such are 

xri^rivouy avaKouvovi^ou, which, though they are 
all predicated of amendment of heart and life, 
yet they exhibit the notion so differently, that 
they cannot be accounted synonymous. Some 
indeed, as fisravotTif, ayta^fjvaty express the com- 
mon notion of amendment; others, as smtrr^i' 
pe(^ouf &vu^tv yswTi^vat, are spoken of a change 
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in the Jews' mode of thinking and acting ; the 
rest, and indeed most words of this class, re- 
quire the improvement of the manners and 
life of men already corrupted and defiled hy 
sinful association. And if these words are ac- 
counted synonymous, then they are all under- 
stood in one sense as of renewing, restoring, 
and, as it were, forming again human nature, 
when they ought to be understood of the 
amendment of the life of men already in exists 
enee, and already corrupted; and any one 
capable of judging, will readily admit the con- 
fusion that must thus be introduced. For, 
although we are not disposed to deny that 
human nature, even at its best, needs tlie aid 
and discipline of the Holy Spirit, that it may 
obtain a blessed end; nay, we will readily 
grant that all the posterity of Adam must 
despair of eternal happiness, unless they 
steadily pursue that course which the sacred 
boofts prescribe, and which is most assuredly 
pointed out to them by inspiration ; yet this 
abo we think evident, that no opinions have 
been held concerning man's moral state more 
dreadful, or which ought more justly to be 
mollified by the favourable use of ambiguous 
words, than those which apply the Scripture 
statements, concerning men in a state of actual 
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corrupti^m, to the moral state of human nature 
itself;^ and this arises from no other cause 
than that wor^ which were affirmed only of 
certain men in certain places and times, were, 
as if they involved the same general notion, 
regarded as synonymous. Certainly this will 
be granted by all, that a passage concerning 
man^s moral improvement is usually treated as 
if it spoke indiscriminately of the new*bom iiv- 
&nt and of the worst man on earth. And we 



* It ia to be feared that the author has, in these latter re- 
marks, allowed the benevolence of hit feelings to carry him 
away from the line of accurate investigation which he 
prescribes, and in which he generally walks with much 
caution. The whole of this passage is far too general and 
loose in its statements, to warrant an almost sceptical view 
of the established theology of ages, upon some important 
points of doctrine. We must not receive even upon so respect- 
able an authority, the mere assertion that, Wt^r^i^iriai 
and £Wty ytfminfM are egressions only to denote a 
change from Judaism to Christianity ; nor would it be a 
sound canon of criticism, that there is an ambiguity in 
doctrinal terms in the inspired writers, which should be 
thrown into the scale in favour of man*s present moral con- 
dition as a fallen being. It is easy for perverted intellect, 
or unsound sebolarship, to assume this ambiguity, and bofld 
on it a false and ruinous dogma ; and in fact, this is the 
fruitful source of most heretical opinions ; while, before the 
meridian light of such acumen as that which Mr. Tit- 
mann generally shows, all seeming ambiguity vanishes. 
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might easily multiply such examples if we had 
room, or if more examples were needed to 
sustain a self-evident observation. So far how- 
ever I have spoken, lest the errors into which 
men fall respecting synonyms, should be ac- 
counted of little importance. The ills under 
which we su£fer in this respect are undoubted- 
ly curable ; but they lie deeper than is gene- 
rally thought; nor will they be heard till, in 
compliance with the advice of Luther, we re- 
turn to the strict accuracy of grammatic inves- 
tigation.'^ 

^ Certainly much of the wild theology, which, to the din- 
grace of the Christian church in the 19th century, has dis- 
tnrlied the peace of its members, may be traced to the sad 
inaGeumcy with which the word of Ood is read in the ori* 
ginal languages. Women and boys, and somettmes men, 
(see such publications as the Morning Watch, peusim) with 
a little smattering of Oreek and Hebrew, set up for critics 
and inventors of new views ; and so extensive is the want 
of » habit of strict engetieal interpretatiofi, that not many 
of the pastors of the present day in our eountry, are pre- 
pared by the ponderous metal of a sound scholarship, to con- 
found and silence their frivolous and baseless speculations. 
The mists which they raise could not live in the light of 
soch writings as this very able werk on the synonyms of 
Scriptttxe.— -7*. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It is generally allowed, that one great diffi* 
culty in explaining old authors, lies in the 
accurate observation of the use of words. For, 
as in the grammatical laws of a language, no 
such rigid necessity exists, but that an occa- 
sional deviation may be permitted ; so in the 
use of cognate words, a still greater latitude of 
meaning obtains; for those laws arise from 
fixed causes, and cannot therefore be lost sight 
of, unless the causes themselves are removed, 
(although custom introduces many forms of 
speech which are coutrai'y to the rule and 
genius of a language ;) but the wider use of 
particular words is not controlled by certain 
laws, but is frequently so guided by custom^ 
that not only at different periods, but in 
writers of the same period, the force of a word 
materially differs. And this justifies the 
masters of the hermeneutic school, when they 
affirm that, next to the grammatical and logical 
knowledge of a language, regard should be 
had, especially in rendering the older writers, 
to the usus loquendi, or sense in which particu- 
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lar words were received, both generally in the 
lang^ge in which the book is written, and 
specially in the writings of its author. And 
as this attempt is not without difficulty in 
common cases, so is that difficulty consider- 
ably increased in the examination of those 
writers, who have more frequently receded 
from the customary use of words, whether it 
be from ignorance of their own language, or 
that the novelty and magnitude of their sub- 
ject compelled them to a more lax applica-' 
tion of the terms already in use. The writers 
of the New Testament Scriptures were of this 
class. 

In no class of words, however, is the diffi- 
culty greater than in those called synonyms ; 
that is, in those which, although they may be 
referred to one common notion, yet each pre- 
sents some particular mode and specific mark- 
ing of the thing signified. For in regard to 
such words, not only must great care be taken 
lest many words should be wisely accounted 
synonymous; but the determining of those that 
really are synonymous, is rendered extremely 
difficult; partly because in the natural pro- 
gress of langu^e the specific force of a word 
is frequently changed ; and partly because the 
sacred writers, freed from the ambition of mere 
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human eloquence, have rather followed the 
leadings of a mind illumined by the divine 
spirit, than laboored after the beauties of an 
artificial eloquence. In noticing, therefore, 
the specific difference of particular synonyms, 
caution is required lest, in the interpretation 
of certain passages, we should search in them 
for more than the writer himself intended. 
At the same time, they appear to err greatly 
who, in forming lexicons of the New Testa- 
ment, do not at all regard the true relation of 
synonyms, but treat of words which are in a 
certain degree cognate, though really very 
diverse from each other, as if they were equi- 
valent and identical in their form and mean- 
ing. 

For, although it must be granted that in all 
passages the distinction between synonyms 
cannot be so urged, as that we shall always 
gain much towards exhibiting the force of each 
passage, yet accurate interpretation requires 
that we should diligently notice tlie difference 
of words, lest in places in which the writer 
meant to convey different ideas, we should 
swerve from the sure rule of discrimination^ 
and, by an ambiguous version, render the 
mind of the author yet more obscure. After 
repeated meditation on this subject, it seemed 
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desirable to exliibit a specioien of a synony- 
mic lexicon of the Now Testament ; and, for 
this purpose, we have chosen words which ate 
least foreign to the character of these sacred 
days.'- They all regard that moral habit of 
the human sonl which is to be divinely 
wrought in it by the Holy Spirit Tliese are 

ax^a/er cmtXou;* ixaxofr StfUfi^verogr &fiM/ug* dvtviX'n^' 
r9gp with their nouns. It will be evident to 
ally that in these words one common notion 
exists, to which may be referred whatever of 
moral excellence b desired in man; yet in 
each there isadiiSerenceof mode, under which 
that excellence is regarded. All these terms 
may be predicated of the same man, yet we 
think of the same man differently, according 
as we use the one or the other of these ex- 
pletives. But they differ also between them- 
selves, as to the mode of expressing this su- 
periority of nature; we will divide therefore 
the whole group of words into classes. 

dyo&Sg* dsxouog, 

aya^6g and ^txaiog agree, as either may be 

said of a person or a thing which is in a right 

state with regard to another, so that it is just 

what each one would wish it, and may justly 

'See page 1. 
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require it to be. Yet tbey differ. For the 
word ii/yo^ regards the good or the benefit 
which springs from a good person or thing, but 
dfxoio^ implies only that a thing is precisely what 
it should be, without any regard to the ques- 
tion whether good or evil may flow from it. 

For he is ^Tuuag who observes the ^^n (jus- 
tice). Therefore, God is *^nr^i dixouog, 2 Tim. 
iv. 8. for he will render to every man accord- 
ing to his works. But that is called a^a^ 
which in some way is profitable to men and 
supplies their wants," as do/uMra aya^d, Matth. 
vii. 11. ^v^ov &ya^6vf Matth. vii. 17. 7? dya^i}, 
Luke viii. 8. dou>j>g ayo^6g, Matth. xxv. 21, 23. 
ditf^cug ayo^otg^ 1 Pet ii. 18. collated with Tit 
ii. 5. Hence &yo^o) and ^ovjj^oi are opposed, 
Matth. v. 45. and elsewhere. For the votn^ 
do ^^yoi to others. And this is not contradict 
ed in Matth. xxii. 10. €uvviyayw ^ovfi^o{/g n xai 
aya^ovg. For it is ill rendered by some, men 

*" Ayeeiif is, however, sometimes used not to express the qua- 
lities of the mind but of the peraon. In Exodus ii. 2. where 
\t is said of Moses J^'^j^ ^^JJ) ^JJ, which the LXX. renders 
by tt^riiaf, Aquila uses ayafiig. And ityeJit is, in fact, some- 
times used in this sense in purer writers. So in Theocritus 
Idyl, xxiii. 2. «*«» fii^^at itymfiit* Wehave the same use of the 
common notion of the word in our old adjective, goodly, 89 
St occurs in Kxodus ii. 2. that he was a goodly child. And 
again in 1 Samuel xvi. 12, where, in the Septuagint, it is 
etyu^ot i^agtty our version is, goodly to look to. — T. 
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bom of a good or bad race. For they are called, 
unworthy, as the parable plainly declares. And 
it would be both absurd and unjust, promis* 
cuously to invite men of any condition, and 
then when they were- assembled, with severe 
rebuke to cast out those who were found to be 
of an inferior condition. In Romans vii. 12. 
the commandment is said to be both d/xo/a xa/ 
Ayo^* the one, because it teaches nothing but 
what is just; the other, because it regards the 
happiness of those to whom it was given, v. 13. 
In the same way they are opposed in Rom. v. 
7, Scarcely for a righteous man (d/xa/ou) would 
one die, but for a good man (a/oSoD) some 
would even dare to die. Though a man be 
free from crime, it is not necessary that he be 
freed from the risk of suffering ; but for a bene- 
ficent man, (Matth. xx. 15.) some would not 
hesitate to die. 

Aixouog then, is of more extensive meaning 
than aya^Sg- for ^/xatog is one who follows the 
law of right and equity, whether it issues to 
others in good or ill ; but &ya^6s is he who does 
good to others ; and even those who are ^ovjjgo/ 
may sometimes " give good gifts," Matth. vii. 
11. But since the law of equity requires, that 
if it is allowable and possible we should do 
good to all, and not always use our own right, 
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in which, certainly, real probity consists; they 
also are called ^xatw, who fulfil the offices of 
humanity, as well as those who observe strict 
justice. In the New Testament, therefore^ 
not only is he who acts justly and blamelessly 
called dtjumg, Rom. iii. 10, (so it is affirmed of 
Christ, Acts iii. 14; viL 52. 1 Petiii. 18.) but 
he also who is benign and tender, equitable and 
clement So Joseph, Matth. i. Id., is said to 
be dixasoi, because he was unwilling to expose 
his wife to public ignominy ; and so Crod 
himself because he pardons sinners, Rom. iiL 
26. 1 John L 9. Many think that this sig- 
nification of ^xcMf in the New Testament, 
springs from the Hebrew, in which prif^ often 
denotes the same with TDTT**^ But even among 

" There ean be no good ground for this Idea. Among the 
scores of instances in which "p^^^ is rendered in the LXX. 
lUauSf we find but one instance in which that version puts 
2iiMU0f for HDHy ''^ ^^ Isaiah Ivii. 1. jmm afi^is ^mmm tU^^vrmi, , 
And here there is no propriety in the rendering ; it very impro- 
perly confounds two different words in the verse, and destroys 
its beauty. Our English version draws the correctdistinction. 
" The righteous *]V^ perisheth and no man layeCh ittoheart, 
and merciful men •jpH are taken away," &c. Ctftainly se- 
veral passages occur in which the LXX. renders the noun 
"ton by ^tMmtntn ; but even these generally would be bet- 
ter rendered more strictly according to the original notion 
of mercy in the Hebrew word. Gen. xix. 19. xx. 13. zzi. 23, 
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the Greeks, dhuuog not only signifies just, he 
who observes the right, and constantly does 
what the Ixw requires, but he also who ob- 
serves the duties of humanity. For he who 
preserves the ^/x^j, in all things is equitable, 
and never excessive ; he is lenient when called 
to punish ; he is merciful when called to ud 
the wretched, even to his own inconvenience. 
For drx9j requires not only, that we should reh- 
der to each his due, in which civil right con- 
sists, but that we should give liberally to each, 
as far as we are able^ consistently with justice 
to others; for the difference between justice 
and equity is altogether exploded from the law 
of morals. And as the notion of Bixfi originates 
in the idea that things are equally distribut- 
ed, he is called dtxouog who both observes that 
which is lawful and right, and who does what 
virtue and equity require. Ruhnken on Xie- 
nophon, Memor. iv. 4, 5, say^ '^ Asxouog is 
spoken of a person or thing in whom nothing 
is excessive, nothing deficient, which is ade- 

&C. In the first case, our translators have rendered it 
mercy, and in the other two, kindness. But, in fact, the 
term h»mct is only applied to men in such instances as the 
case of Joseph referred to in the text, as indicative of that 
justice and equity out of which the external act of kindness 
and mercy, in question, is assumed to flow. He was ?/»«4«f, 
and, therefore, he was kind and merciful.— -7*. 

D 
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quate to its appointed functions, and perfect in 
its numbers. There is another notion akin to 
this, when that is said to be dtxeuog which pre- 
serves uniformity and consistency in all its 
parts.'' Hence, in Xenoph. Cyrop. ii. 2. 26, 
a chariot is said not to be iixaiog, that is, it 
would not keep an even course, when drawn 
by horses of unequal strength or swiftness. 
Wherefore, dtxouog often signifies that which is 
fit and suitable, as 7^ ^y^toio, in Pollux i. 227 ; 
and yn^ov dixauCrarov Cyrop. viii. 3, 38,* is not 
the most fertile soil, but the most congenial. 
The Romans used justice or just in this sense, 
like the German gerecht^ as expressing that 
which is proper and fit, that in which there is 
nothing defective or redundant. But the Jews, 
whose minds were imbued with the notion of 
civil justice, only when they sought the bless- 
ings of divine grace, had in view justice in its 
strictest sense, but were totally alien ^om the 
sublime moral feeling which we admire in that 
saying of our blessed Lord, which declares 
God only to be d/o^og, good, that is the sym- 
mum banum. 

In the word d/xa#o^ therefore, the notion of 
just, right, equitable, prevails. In the word 
ayu^oi, the notion of benefit and utility. 

* See Schneider's edition of CyropMi— 7*. 
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&yi^ wyv6i 8<ftoc h^ ajuJavrog* xe&a^ 
All these words so far agree, that they denote 
purity of mind, blamelessness, and integrity of 
spirit They differ, therefore, from ^Muog and 
&ye^6i, for these have reference more imme- 
diately to the reason of acting It is possible 
for a man to be d/xa/og or aya^o^, who cannot 
be said to be dyto^ and ayvSg. But, besides this, 
these words differ from each other in respect 
to the way in which that integprity of mind is 
regarded. 

dytog and ayvSg, though they have the same 
etymological origin, differ in their use. For 
in ayv6g the proper idea is, that the thing or 
person is pure, either in body or mind ; but the 
word oiytoi indicates more especially the reve- 
rence which is due to such a person or thing. 
d'yv6g properly denotes cleanliness of body, but 
subsequently, like many similar expressions 
or ideas, being transferred to the mind, it sig- 
fies mental purity. That is ayv6v in which 
there is nothing impure. In the Orestes of 
Euripides, 1. 1621, o/v/c yd§ si/ai x^^^^ ^^^' ^^ 
rAc f^svaj. Hippolyt. V. 316, 317, ayv^i Atsv, & 
*!raty X^^i^^ ai/MuroQ ^s^ug; XsT^eg iih ayvaly ^^'^v ^ 
fXfi fiJottf/ui^d ri. In the first place, it is used for 
chastity, 2 Cor. xi. 2. Tit. ii. 5. (Plato de Legg. 
viii. p. 647. E. A^^X^' f'^^ 'jraibcyoviag 19/^so/, xa/ 
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&xij§aroi ydfiw rs a^o) Z^wtpf, In Homer it is the 
epithet applied to the goddesses, but only in 
the Odyssey.) Hence Ava^^i^ ayvri 1 Pet 
iii. 2, is a pure life contaminated by no crimes; 
and 1 Tim. v. 22, we have <nmf^v Ayi^^v r^^gi, it 
being previously enjoined ** neither to partake 
of other men's sins.'' In 2 Cor. vii. 11, 

TMTifSTfitfart saMTOvg ayw^g flvtu iv rf ^^wyf/Mri^ is not, 
as some have rendered it, contrary to the 
genius of the language, " Ye have proved 
yourselves to be pure from this crime." (For it 

is not said, ay»o? h rm^ but ayvfe rmg and ivydg ri) 

but, ye have proved in this matter, i, e. by iMs 
event, that ye are pure." Therefore, in 1 John 
iii. 3, God is said to be ayvCg^ as he is free fr«m 
all evil, and in James iii. 7. the wisdom from 
above is said to be ap^, because it is moBt 
pure, and because he who is imbued widi it 
has a pure mind ; and they are in error who 
explain the passage as if that wisdom required 
and imparted purity : ayv6g^ therefore, espe- 
cially denotes the absence of all impurity. 

But e^7/og more particularly regards that 
which is worthy of veneration and demurds 
our reverence. For although ayy6g is often 
used of sacred things, as so^^ dyv^ Odyss. f v. 
259 ; for sacred rites ought especially to be free 
from impurity ; yet dytog is more directly used 
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as a matter of custom, to express the notion 
of sanctity. For, it frequently happens, that 
words which bear a common origin, and there- 
fore seem to denote the same thing, diverge 
in their use to different significations, so that 
each has its peculiar and proper range of ap- 
plication ; whilst this diversity cannot be traced 
to any difference of form in the word, but very 
frequently to the omnipotence of custom. As 
there is no reason in the different form of 
the word, why ^Mx6g and (fd^xnog should so 
differ that (fo^jux6t should be that which has a 
fleslily mind, even though it ejxists not in the 
flesh; but ad^xmg^ that which is composed of 
flesh as a material, (whilst ^eu/4>arix6g denotes 
both ^ spiritual existence and a spiritual mind) 
and yet by no example could it be demon- 
strated that <fd^xivog denotes that which has both 
the mind and the nature of the flesh. And, 
therefore, no number of manuscripts can sus- 
tain that reading in Rom. vii. 14.p dytog^ there- 
fore, is rarely or never used by the Greek 
writers for that purity of mind, which theolo- 
gians have called sanctity, but it constantly de- 

P Rom. vii. 14., lyiiH ^a^wt«s i*fiu» This is a various reading 
which is scarcely worth the remark, it is supported by so 
few MSS., except as it shows the accuracy of Titmanii*s ex. 
amination of the sucred text.— 7* 
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notes that which is sacred and consecrated to 
the gods. That, however, in the books of the 
New Testament it should be used for sanctity 
of morals is not surprising. For it is well 
known how careful the Jews were to secure 
cleanliness in all their sacred rites. That 
could not be sacred which was in any way pol- 
luted. Hence, even in the word ISTlp the cog- 
nate notions of purity and sanctity exist, as 
will abundantly appear from an examination of 
Levit xi. 43, 44, (compared with 1 Pet i. 16,) 
Deut. xxiii. 14 ; 2 Sam. xi. 4 ; Exod. xix. 22 ; 2 
Chron. v. 11 ; Isa. Ixvi. 17.^ They are in er- 
ror, therefore, who affirm that the primitive 
notion of dyUc is, that which is set apart from 
vulgar and profane use, and consecrated to 

4 One or two seeming instanoes to the contrary occur in 
Scripture, in which the word ntCTTD i^ used for a harlot^ 
Genesis xxxviii. 21, compared with verse 15, where the more 
common word HJIT ^* ^^^ ^^r the same person. Here, evi- 
dently, Uie idea of consecration is separated from that of 
purity* The /ItCTTp ^^^^ the prostitutes consecrated to 
the service of heathen and idolatrous temples. ISee also 
Deut. xxiii. 17 ; Hosea iv. 14. The general use of the word 
^TTp ^^ Scripture, however, unites both the idea of sanctity 
and purity. And the anomaly in this other application of 
the word is explained by the common habit of fallen man 
both to pollute sacred things, and to throw a veil of religious 
pretence over impurity ; in fact to substitute formal conse- 
cration for real holiness. T. 
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peculiar uses, aytoi is that which is sacred, and 
that only can be sacred which is not unclean. 
And hence its various uses in the New Tes- 
tament may be accurately obtained. In 
that sense, which among the Greek writers 
is its proper force, viz. that which is sacred, 
which it is wicked to injure or contemn, a/zo; 
is spoken in the New Testament of things or 
persons sacred to God. Rom. xi. 16, 4 a^(xg;^i) 
ofyia^ Luke ii. 23, &yto)f rCi xu^itft xkr^^tsirau^ of the 
prophets, Luke i. 70 ; Acts iii. 21; 2 Pet i. 21 ; 
of the priesthood, 1 Pet. ii. 5 ; of the Apostles, 
Eph. iiL 5, 8; of the Angels, Matth. xxv. 31; 

1 Thess. iii. 13 ; of places. Acts vii. 33 ; espe- 
cially of Jerusalem, Matth. iv. 5 ; and of the 
temple ; 1 Cor. iii. 17 ; still more frequently, as 
Acts ix. 13, of Christians, (as in Daniel vii. 21. 
viiL 24. O'^lCnp) Then, it is that which is to be 
venerated or treated with all honour, and pri- 
marily with respect to God, Apoc. iv. 8. John 
xviL 1 1. Luke i. 49. ay/a y^ap^, Rom. i. 2. 
dia^xfi oy/o, which it is impious to violate, 
Luke i. 72. 1 Cor. iii. 17.' Then the idea of 
purity being added to this, it frequently de- 
notes that which is free from error and vice, 
or from actual defilements 1 Pet i. 15. 1 John 
ii. 20. Mark vi. 20. Ephes. i. 4. J Cor. vii. 34, 

2 Pet iii. 12. And in 2 Pet ii. 21, the com- 
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mandmeiit is calkd 07/0, not because it makes 
holy, but because it is boly in itself, and ought 
to be inviolate. The use is similar in 2 Tim. 
i. 9, xXS<»( o/Za ; for as xX^r/^ involves the no- 
tion of inviting to a certain thing, it. follows, 
that with the addition of the adjective, it im- 
plies by the adjective, that thing to which 
invitation is given. And hence xX^d^ aykt is 
not a calling which makes holy^ op whaeh con* 
tains in itself the energies of piety, still less 
does it mean the whole Christian doctrine, but 
it is the actual call to a life of sanctity ; for 
they to whom the x^tn^ comes are invited that 
they may be tiywi. So Hebrews iii. 1, xXgdv^ 
imv^dmc. Nor is it inevident why the word ^m 
is, in the New Testament, the almost constant 
epithet of the Spirit. Not that it is invariably as^ 
sociated with the word ^mv/iM whe» something 
divine is signified. For sometimes vm/m stands 
alone, as Matth. xii. 31 ; 1 Cor. ii. 4; 1 Tim. iii. 
16 ; 1 Pet iii. 18; John iii. 34, or the word ^soD is 
added, as Matth. xii. 2d; 1 Cor. vii. 40 ; or foa 
irar^Sg, Matth. x. 20, compared with Luke xii. 
12. But where cK/zov is added, ^nsuflM always 
denotes something which has been wrought by 
divine power, or the cause itself by which the 
effect is produced. In both classes of passages 
dytov ri irmfjM is said, not only because it is from 
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God, but beeause it is in its very nature di- 
vine ; and, therefore, entirely pure, holy, and 
worthy of reverence. 

wMf is, in its meaning, more nearly allied to 
oifytf6€f and i^ik to diyto^i yet there is a difference. 
For o<r/o( is properly, pure from all crime ; one 
who has committed no crime, but religiously 
observes every sacred duty.' Therefore it does 
not denote integrity generally, but piety more 
especially, and the religious observance of 
offices of piety, i^iog is pious. Wherefore 
20!w( and ^xatog are often used together, the one 
denoting that which is holy, the other that 
whidi is right, as in Sophocles ou ^ifisg wd^ wxm^ 
and in Josephus, A. I. viii. 9, 1, xo^ rm diTcatm 
Tud hguao i^knr in Cbarit. i. 10. if^^i iv^^utvoui ^'- 
xoE/a Twi ir^hg ^iovg octa. Schol. Euripides, Hec* 
V. 788* ^^i is, 'srs^i reb ^e%e iiTuucg, So in Tit. i. 
8. St. Paul, 1 Tim. ii. 8, rightly exhorts to 
lift up holy hands, oak^jg, i. e. which have cfun- 
mitted no impiety ; for truly Xenophoii says, 
AgesiL xi. 2, rovg ^todg ovdsv ^rrov hciotg l^oig n 
aytciig h^^g ^ds«^ai. God himself is in the New 
Testament said to be otriog, as that holy being 
whom it is impious to dishonour. In Apoc. 
xvi. 5 ; Acts ii. 27, nb 8<fta means those pious 
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duties which it were virtuous to perform, and 
wicked to neglect But the word occurs in a 
peculiar sense in Acts xiii. 34, ^unfu vfd^ rcb, 
o^/a Ai3LPid tSl msrdu Many interpreters illustrate 
it by a reference of it to the Hebrew TDH, 
which the LXX frequently renders by o<no(; and 
they think, therefore, that in this place rob otfira 
Ao^Vd means the mercies promised to David 
by God, Isa. Iv. 3. But they never can pro- 
perly render otf/a by mercies or bounties. 
Paul speaks of a certain thing which it was 
predicted in Ps. xvi. IO3 should happen to 
David, oh d(jii(fug rbv offtov <fov ideTv d/a^^o^av. Xhis 

thing, in the words of Isaiah, he calls r& oasa 
Aafiid, But in Isaiah it is a term expressive 
of the covenant that God was about to make 
with the Jewish people ; this covenant is call- 
ed o<fia Aafiid, since properly it is made with 
David. ojfiom Aa/S/d, lug rov aiSfvog irot/jttdtfoi} r6 
tnre^fjM (Tou* Ps. Ixxxix. 3, 4. The otrsa Aafiid was 
nothing more than the covenant made with 
David, who was at that time the head of the 
Jewish people. The very words of Isaiah 
which Paul quotes teach this ; and I will cove- 
nant with you an eternal covenant, r& Bifta Aa^id 
rdL mara. The subsequent statement shcMrs 
what covenant is intended, rd ^cta, ^ttsrd is the 
same as o^x/a "jrnsra in Homer. 
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*I^ Strictly denotes that which is conse- 
crated or sacred, as given or devoted to God*' 
Whence &¥k^eu is to consecrate, and &ptTot 
they who are consecrated; and is frequently 
spoken of animals who are devoted to God 
and wander in a free pasture. (iSynes. ii. ep. 57, 

^w»*) Therefore in the word /f^» which is ac- 
curately rendered sacred, nothing is intended 
but tliat the person or thing is sacred to God, 
irrtepective of mind or morals ; but especially 
that it subserves a sacred purpose, as the tem- 
ple in the New Testament, as the sacred things 
themselves, in 1 Cor. ix. 13, and repeatedly 
in Homer and other writers. It is not used 
in the New Testament of moral habits. Those 
who, in this sense, are said to be sacred to 
God, are called ayita. See Valesius ad Harpo-^ 
crat p. 143. Valckenar. ad Ammon. p. 184, 
8. et vv. dd. ad Hesychius v. otf/ou^. Tay- 
lor, ad Aeschin. p. 50. 

KoSa^ff is used to express a mind or a life 
free from vice; and sometimes those things 
which they who use them do not defile them- 



* SuidaSy li^o* «y»j ^^ d-f« itfar^ttftMu And the ESditor 
of Suidas refers this definition to the bchol. on Aristopha- 
nes. — 7. 
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selves with, as Luke xi. 41 ; Matt, xxiii. 19 ; 
Rom. xiv. W ; Tit i. 15 ; Heb. x. 22. Novir 
tile xtt^a^y is that in which nothing sordid or 
base is intermixed, Matt. y. 8 ; xa^A ^vsi^^tg^ 
1 Tim. iii. 9, ^exsta xo&a^ James i. 27. xo^o- 
^ therefore is spoken of parity of mind» as 
tt^v^, and yet there is a degree of difference. 
For in xo^o^^ it is implied that there is no fo- 
reign admixture or addition that affects the use 
or the senses, so as to render the person or 
thing unfit or objectionable, as dirt or stain, 
odour, colour, or any useless thing whatever. 
The dying words of Cyrus, in the Cyroped. 
viii. 7, strikingly illustrate this idea, ouds 71 

M^a yiiffiToty ovSk roDro m . suffiar dXX* Srw Ax^rog 
xai xa^a^hg 6 wu^ ixx^t^f^ r6n xai fpytfitdkourw tlx^ 
Gfturoy Jva/. And as Xenoph. Oeeoiw x. 7, calls 
a body, xo^a^hv gufjM^ not because it is free from 
defilement, but from every false adornment; so 
James uses ^^tfxtia xo^a^d for that in which 
there is no mixture of falsehood. Very nearly 
allied, however, to this word is a/Mayro^, which 
James, in this passage, uses in conjunction 
with xo^ttPcg, (Compare Heb. xiii. 4.) Yet if 
they had not been different in sense, they 
would not have been used together. Certain- 
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ly to be xa^a^ a man must be Afjuaufrof. For 
unless he is immaculate he cannot be pure. In 
dfiaafTog then we find the cause of the xa^a^ 
xo&a^g then has a more extensive signification 
than ayvog. For to it the thought of impurity 
is necessary. It is freedom from impurity; 
but any thing may be said to be xa^a^g in 
which there is no foreign admixture, whether 
it be itself good or evil, a/w; is that which is 
not contaminated by any thing in itself really 
eviL But wine, though it be combined with 
the purest water, can no longer be said to be 
xo&<z^g. That which is ayv6g is necessarily xob- 
^o^r but many things that are lu&a^ are far 
enough from being, ayvo/. 

These four words then, if we use them in 
reference to the human soul and life, may be 
discriminated thus. Ko^a^og is pure from every 
thing which would change or corrupt the na- 
ture of the subject with which it is combined ; 
di-yyog is pure from every defilement of mind, 
leiog is pure from crime or impious deed ; Siyiog 
is that which, on account of integrity of mind 
and morals, is sacred to God and revered ; and 
finally, h^Sg is simply that which is consecrated 
to, or set apart for God ; 7ui^ai6g is pure, imma-> 
culate; a/v^g is chaste, clean, sinless; ^<»o; is 
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pious; dytoi^ holy, and h^Sg, sacred or conse- 
crated.* 

axs^atog' o^XoDr Sixaxoc 
agree as far as they each denote a certain sim- 
plicity of mind ; yet there is a difference be- 
tween them. 

For a/jrXous strictly is that in which there is 
nothing complex or perplexed, but, as it were, 
free from involvement, and therefore, plain and 
open." In Matth. vi. 22, and Luke xi. 34, the 

' It is not a little lurprising that the actual uae and ap- 
plication of these several words can be so distinctly and 
philosophically defined, seeing that their origin or etymology 
is so decidedly obscure. There must have been distinct 
reason in their etymological history, for their specific appli- 
cation, in a sense so capable of definite insulation ; and yet 
this appears to be all but lost, uytos may come from y^ 
Festum, dies festus ; and U^of or l^ost from D'^H * ^^^^ 
which, in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic, means, set 
apart or devoted to God, as a victim, (and in this sense it^is 
is used by Greek writers, both of the temple, victim, sacred 
vases, omens, &c.) and probably the first and simple idea is 
■)f7 ^1^6 sacred fire, xet^a^og may be derived from "^^^ rec- 
tus, and in Chaldee, vasa, &c. poUuta ad rectum et licitum 
usum aptare. Aftixtros from ^IJff^i viscera, venter, intesti- 
na,' whence the Latin, mingo. But after all, these etymo- 
logies are questionable ; and, to be established, would need a 
very strict investigation into other derivatives of the same 
roots still remaining in difi«rent modem languages. — T. 

^ As compounded of a privative and trXiw, plioo.-^7*. 
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eye is properly called ArXoD;, as seeing dis- 
tinctly without double or distracted vision. 
And to this is opposed the hf^akfi^ rwn^j that 
is» which does not rightly perform its office, 
but sees dtidt^i^fisvatCj or distractedly. So the 
mind that is drawn diJBTerent ways, as towards 
God and mammon, does not rightly perform its 
office ; but that which desires and follows after 
one thing only, as the chief good, that mind 
attains its object. There is in the word wrXmit 
the cognate notions of plain and straight; 
oM-XoD; is simple, because, in it there is nothing 
involved or intricate. In Plato, Hipp. Min* 
230. E. o^XoD; and akr^i are placed in cob- 
'nexion, and are put in opposition to iroXitr^ovo^ 
xai >]/sud^(. Themistius, Orat. xxii. attributes 
,to friendship the -^iMfia a^XoDv xai yswotiov. 
Hence it is not surprising, that frequently 
orXoD^ is associated with the idea of liberality ; 
1 Tim. Ivi. 173. arkotjchv xcci rojv ovrcav xoiyuvix6v. 
Lucian combines it with ymatoij in the same 
' way as Horace, Eptst. ii. 2. v. 193. simplex hi- 
larisque^ and Tacitus Hist. Lib. iii. c. 86. ine- 
rat tamen simplicitas et liberalitas. In this 
sense also d^Airijc occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, Rom. xii. 8 ; 2 Cor. viii. 2. ix. 1 1. It 
denotes the candour of an ingenuous and sin- 
cere mind. 
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But the meaning 6f axi^atog is, not combined 
with many other things as parts. For though 
the origin of ibis word may be doubtful,^ sintie 
it is frequently confused with dxrjparcg^ yet this 
is undoubtedly its true signification. For it 
occurs in the Timaeus &x^§aror d xo&a^oh axU 
fouoi^ ©/ ggw XTi^og ; and rightly ; for he who is a«l- 
^atog may be said to be axn^arog, being cor- 
rupted by no admixture ; and similarly, he 
who is &x9i^arog ihay be said to be a^xs^ouog^ for 
he would be corrupt unless he were xa^ti^6g. 
Either word, therefore, is frequently used of 
the same thing, and in the same sense. So in 
Euripid. in the Orestes, v. 568, and the Helen, 
v. 48, they are used indifferently in a similar 



' I can scarcely regard tbe origin of this word as doabt- 
ful. The word *t^» occurs in Matth. v. and elsewhere, and 
Scapula gives as its meaning, eminentiae et apices in aliqua 
re, ut cornua, &&, and deduces it from »i^«f. Now »f^«f i^ 
nothing but /^^*^p from H^p evenit, occurrit, and thenCe, 
both in Hebrew and Chaldee, J^Vlp accidentia, easnsu In 
Matth. T. it occurs in the sense of a little addition to the let- 
ters of the alphabet. In the Arabic it occurs ^ exooriatio^ 

foedatio cutis, vibices. imi^aus is, therefore, f^e and dear 
from any extraneous addition, mark or stain. Phavorinni 
is yery minute in his account of the word. ««»^m, a(»«»«r, 
iXi»Xn^9f, trtifuiivu )i »«2 Tdv I^m Kfi^etti »«i rov %lXn%^tim »«} 

mi^ynrof Mat aCksL^hS'—'T* 
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expression. The same Xl;^*; of Menelaas is, 
in one place, said to be preserved axi^og, and in 
the other, olx^^oro^. It does not, however, fol- 
low from this, that oxf^oiof and dxti^aroQ have 
the same meaning. It is one thing for two 
words to be predicated mutually of the same 
thing, since what the one accords with, the- 
other may accord with also ; and it is another 
thing for them to have precisely the same sig- 
nification. In the neglect of this difference, 
the lexicographers of the New Testament have 
very frequently erred. But to return. 'Ax«- 
^euogj therefore, when it is spoken of mind, sig- 
nifies, simple, entirely free from false or evil 
admixture. Euripid. Orest v. 912. Svvsrhi Sir 

ri<rxfix^g jSrov, evidently in the same sense as 
Matth. X. 16. f^ovtfjboi ug ou o^s/^, xai axs^cuoi ug at 
'Tigigrs^ai; and Romans xvi 19. <fo<povg fMvttgrh 
Aya^iff dxsgoiwg di tig rh xax^v, i, e. wise towards 
that which is good, and free from all evil. 
Phil. ii. 15. &fM/Mrrot xa) axi^tn. 

Finally, Sxaxos is he who is both free alto- 
gether from the influence of evil counsel xax^q^ 
and who fears no evil from others, as it is com- 
monly said, simple and ingenuous, both these 
ideas exist in tlie word &xaxog\ one who 
neither purposes evil nor suspects it, since he 

£ 
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is altogether alien to it See Ruhnken. ad 
Tim. y. aTLaimg. It does not denote every 
species of simplicity, but that ingenuous sim- 
plicity which exists in an upright mind, free 
from suspicions. So in Romans xvL 18^ 

i^airaruMfi rdt,g xo^dtag rSfv ax^xuv. Such men are 

easily deceived. Plato Alcibiad. ii. p. 81. ©i 

axdxovg xai uTs/^oug xai g/eovgJ Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is used in the former sense, to denote 
a man free from all evil, Heb. vii. 26. 

'AvXovg therefore is free from all duplicity, 
axgga/oj, unmixed with evil, &xaxog, free from 
all evil suspicion, a^Xovg is open, sincere, dxsga- 
tog blameless, Axaxog ingenuous; and all of 
them imply simplicity. 

&fi6/d/nrog' ufiuf^g^ (dwflr/Xjj^ro^- a/eyxkrirog') 
&fL6fi/frrog and afiu/i^g are both expressions for 
freedom from blame ; they however differ. He 
IS afisfi/ftrog, in whom nothing is yet accounted 
wanting ; d^w^og, he in whom there is nothing 
reprehensible. Each is free from reprehen- 
sion : the former,, as perfect and absolute in 
all his numerical parts ; the latter as devoid of 
error. Hence a law which is a/Ls/u^og Heb. viii. 
7, is a law which cannot be found fault with, 

y See Plato Dial, ex recensione Bekkeri, Part I. vol. ii. 
p. 276 — r. 
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because there is nothing wanting to it, which 
ought to be there ; it answers all the purposes 
of a law. Whilst, on the other hand, Peter, in 
Epist. 1. i. 19. speaks of Christ as of a lamb, 
&fh<afMu Tial a^jeikouy inasmuch as he was without 
any spot of defilement. We have also in this 
sense, af^afiovg xai avvyxKnroug in Coloss. i. 22. 
Nor, does the sense of the word differ in that 
very difficult passage in- Hebrews ix. 14, h ^& 

vnsvfiarog cuuvm taurhv 'r^o<t7}Viyx6V Afittaiiov r(p ^tf, 

where a/MUfAog does not relate to a perfect ex- 
piation in which there is nothing wanting; 
but this is the idea of the Apostle ; that we are 
to be purged from all impurity by the blood 
of Christ, who by the eternal spirit (u e, by 
the dvva/tnv ^ulfig dxaraX6«u, Heb. til. 16.) ofifer* 
ed himself a victim, uncojitaminatedahd ikrnna- 
culate' {omni macula carentem) and in Ephes. 

* That is, not that by the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit, operating as in the case of fallen and corrupt 
men, he succeeded to present, t. e. to make himself, without 
spot, noiwUhatanding his tendencies to sin ; an error which has 
lately crept in among us ; but that he being a divine person, 
and therefore immaculate anduncontaminate, did by the Holy 
Spirit offer himself a victim, and, on account of that imma- 
culacy, a fitting victim. This is a beautiful instance, in which 
accurate exegesis throws a very valuable light on a question, 
at once of much interest and much difficulty. Had the 
Christ been in his human nature corrupt and sinful, he 
could not be H/utfligt ; for that corrupt nature in us, is itself 
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v. 27. the church ig therefore said to be made 

ivyia xai oifJMfAog, ^ /nt^ iyw6a, 6ir7KM n jufida, ^ r/ tu¥ 
r6io{truv. For /i>afM€ properly is a shame, stain, 
or disgrace, visibly attached to any thing. 

But the idea of the word &fisfi^rrog sets forth 
one who cannot be blamed, because nothing is 
wanting to him, for which, if wanting, he 
would deservedly incur blame. Hence in 
1 Thess. V. 23. Paul desires to be preserV'ed 
AfASfMirug until the coming of the Lord, and in 
c ii. 10. he says, o<r/«; xo^ dixatug xai &fMfi/irT6K 
vfi3\f lytwfi^TiiiMv ; showing in the subsequent 
verse, that he had hot failed in his duty to- 
wards one of them. He had acted afitifMn-mg 
because he had done no less than it was right 
that he should do. So ofMfi/ier&ig dft^a hthimt^ 
Xenoph. H. G. I, i. .10. afis/n/jrrug dextf^ou roug 
eii^a; Cyrop. iv. 2. 18. ^/Jkifi^'irrw ^?Tvoy Sympos. 
2, 2. Although, &iLifji/^og is sometimes used 
in both senses, especially by the Attic writers, 
who, even in administering reproof, are more 
polished in their style than others. They 
seldom make use of the other word, because 
it would appear a higher style of praise to 

the fMtfMs, or stain which renders us unacoeptahle in oar- 
selves ; but in that holy thing which was conceived by the 
overshadowing of the Holy Ghost,, we are fith tx»»f» ^irikn^ 
&C. He is, as a divine person from first to last, i/trnfuf ; 
and we are so in him.— T. 
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use a word) which not only implies that no 
spot or stain exists, but that nothing is want- 
ing which could properly be desired. 

dviyxXiiroi and wtwiXr^rog are cognate words. 
He is ayf/xXsjrof who is not accused, and cannot 
properly be accused by any one. But in 1 
Tinu iii. 2. the Aposde, says the Christian 
Pastor should be avMvX^T^ro^, t. e. one in whom 
no ju9t cause of blame exists. Whilst in v. 
10. the word dvryxXfiroi is used to infer, that in 
^nu/i4Ufiq9 u e. as the result of public investiga* 
tion, in der offentlichen tanfraffe^ he stands un- 
accused. For it was the custom even in 
apostolic times, to constitute the minister by 
the consent of the church, that is of the peo- 
ple.* The people therefqre were interrogated, 

* It is surprising how far men*s peculiar preconoeiTed 
notions will carry them. The author sees a popular ap- 
pointment of a candidate to he a minister, in the mere po- 
pular ioTestigation into character, even if the ^^ntfAa^m can 
be escplained in that way. He loses sight of the fact, that 
the whole of the passage is an injunction to an individual, 
to Timothy, the prelatCt v. 15. how he is to conduct him- 
self in the church of God, so that, c. v. 22. he may not 
lay hands rashly on any man, and become a partaker in 
ether jnen*s sins. The rule here laid down lor the 'Um^m^mj 
sren stretched to the uttermost, will be found very much in 
aroordance with the church of England custom, of reading a 
paper in the congregation where the candidate customarily 
wonhipped, called a n quu^ intimating si quia, &c. If any 
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as to whether any subject of reprehension was 
found in the candidate, and if he was found 
avsyxkr^roi he was ordained. This is the true 
observation of Grotius de imperio summar.^ 
potest circa sacra c. 10. § 8* awflrfXjj^ro^, i. e. 
who gives no cause for reprehension, H «ttgs;^ftw 
%a/rnyo^iag ap^fi^riK (Schol. Thucyd. v. 17.) So 
1 Tim. iii. 2, and in vi. 14. &<f^i>^v xaJ avevsXnvrov; 
AvefTikfi'Trog because adwrXog. The word, however, 
differs from the others. For as ^f^rroi and aAfc«- 
fMi denote those who are not blamed, anvtk/^vrog 
denotes one, who though he is blamed is un- 
deserving of it. In Lucian. Pise. 8. Tom. 1 
p. 377. a man blamed and accused, when call- 
ed on to defend himself says, s/ fi*^v n ddixm 90/- 
JOi/iai — riv de Kc/^^b^ vfLh xai dvsviXfi-Ttrog sv^&xaifiat,- 
At times, however, this word is used in a more 
lax sense, regard being had only to the fact of 
blame, and not to the real force of the cause 
of it ; for the afjc^fjcvrot and &fi>(aiLoi^ are but few, 
but the dvt^t\fivtroi are few indeed. 

one knows any thing against him that he is to declare it. 
But all notion of authority on the part of the people, as 
founded on this passage of Scripture, in the matter is a mere 
invention. The scrutiny of character might be a popular 
matter, and the choice of ministers already ordained to be 
pastors of particular churches might be so too, and probably 
was ; but the ordination, as a matter of right, in the primiw 
tire church was entirely vested in the clerical order.— -7*. 
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CHAPTER III. 

In a former notice of some obvious synonyms 
in the New Testament, it was observed that the 
distinction between synonymous terms, must 
not be so pressed in every instance, as that we 
shall be chiefly playing on the force of parti- 
cular terms ; yet that* in seeking an accurate 
interpretation, we should observe diligently 
the minute differences of words, lest in any 
passage in which the author aimed at a nice 
distinction of idea, it should be lost sight of 
through inaccuracy. This remark, however, 
in the hands of one little familiarized with the 
nicer beauties of style, may be easily so far 
perverted as to induce him to affirm, that all 
inquiry into the differences between synonyms 
is utterly useless. For, if even the sacred 
writers often use synonymous terms promise 
cuously, and that it evidently matters little 
whether they used the one word or the other, 
it were scarcely worth while to attempt to dis- 
criminate accurately between them. And 
there are certainly many writers, who consi- 
der elegance of style to consist in the not fre- 
quently using the same word, but rather in 
Substituting another, in an interchange of ana- 
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logous terms, that the same word may not occur 
in the same period, or even in the same page ; 
although the example of the best writers 
shews that true elegance consists in the pre- 
cision with which each word is applied jto ex- 
press its particular idea. For they who write 
accurately, do not use even the smallest par- 
ticles indiscriminately, however trivial the 
difference between any two may appear ; nor 
^ do (hey hesitate to use the same word often in 
the same passage, if the same notion is to be 
conveyed ; for there are scarcely two words in 
any language, which signify precisely the same 
thiqg. But since many maintain the opinion, 
that the New Testament writers are not so 
elegant as some, and consider that they have 
used many similar words promiscuously, we 
grant to them this far, that the specific force 
of synonyms must not be pressed in every 
place, so that we should always expect to trace 
an emphatic sense ; or that we should curious- 
ly search out the difference of each word as 
conveying a special force to the passage ; for 
this is beyond the powers of the most able and 
polished writer ; yet at the same time we think 
that in the writings of men, who do not ap- 
pear so particular as others in the choice of 
words, the investigation of synonymous terms 
is more decidedly required. For those who 



1 
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labour their style of writing closely, are wont 
to select words more for the sake of orna* 
ment, and therefore frequently indulge an in- 
terchange of synonyms ; whilst they who are 
unpractised in writing as an art, generally use 
words which common custom has affixed to the 
thing that they mean; and hence it occurs, 
that men who make use of common language, 
accumulate in their . compositions, a greater 
number of synonyms iikan more learned men ; 
for they are accustomed to view each thing in 
its peculiarities, rather than to generalize and 
to abstract And this custom must be diligent- 
ly noted in interpreting the sacred writers ; as 
it is too. evident that, through neglect of it, 
commentators have rashly and carelessly ad- 
duced from their accurate and specific sen- 
tences, only some jejune aud common place 
thought For it often happens, that although 
the sacred writers were strangers to that ele- 
gance of style which is formed artificially by 
study and practice, yet their true meaning 
cannot be ascertained, unless we accurately 
make out the precise and specific signification 
of every word used. This is especially true 
with respect to the particles, the force of which 
has been sadly neglected by the Lexicogra- 
phers of the New Testament For instance, 
we read in the Lexicons that, 
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5%f / and fii-x^i 
do not differ, and they adduce the authority of 
Eustathius, who says, p. 1062, yinrcu rh &^ig avh 

rou fis^tg A'To^oXfi rov Jl xa) r^fi rov puvrjivrog, Eus- 
tathius, however, means nothing more than that 

&7Ci'^ IS formed from fJi^^xS'^ 5 i^^t ^^^^ ^^^Y i**cai* 

the same thing. For who would affirm that it 

would have been the same thing, if, in Rom. 

V. 13, 14, the Apostle had written /j^sxS' 7^ ^^ 

fMv a/ia^ia Jv Jv xoc^y and ver. 14> &^o ^Ahd^ft* &xi' 

Mwdswg. It must be generally evident that a 

different idea would then be expressed from 

that of the Apostle, who wrote &xi' ^H^^* ^« ^» 

before the law was brought in, and t^^'x^t Mwtfiwr 

t. e. until Moses had brought in the law. 

Rightly therefore is it written of;^/ yA^ dfM>u 

&fia^ia fivf for the afia^Ha existed before the 

law. But in ver. 14, it is said sfiatriXsum o^dva^ 

rog fis^t Mu&iug, not because death had ceased 

to reign from the time of Moses, but because 

it continued through the whole of that period, 

(/i^ ovrog v6/Mw) which period closed with Moses. 

For neither did he wish to say that death 

reigned both before Moses and after Moses; 

but that it reigned before Moses, H '^^^^ v^awu. 

Evidently then the word &xi' involves more 

especially the idea of the whole time or place 

in which any thing is done ; and the use of the 

genitive case denotes the thing or event be- 
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fore which it is considered to be done; whilst 
liky^i has respect rather to the end or close of the 
time or space within which any thing is done. 
If, however, any one should think this distinc- 
tion more subtle than correct, let him remember 
that fh^* is never put absolutely, but that &yx'^ 
as Eustathius has rightly observed, (Iliad, «*• 
1062, 48,) is very frequently put simpUciter 
xard roitg irdkatolg, to signify di6\wK For whaN 
ever is meant by &xj^h as Iliad A. 522, IL 824, 
P. 599, that is understood to last during the 
whole implied space of time ; but in fiixS' ^^ 
terminius or close, whether of time or place, is 
desiderated ; and therefore it is always added.^ 

If, therefore, ce^^/ rtvig occurs, it signifies the 
thing or the time before which any certain thing 
existed. So in Acts xx. 11, hfMknisag &xi'^ ^^nu 
means that he continued with them subsequent- 
ly, before the dawn. And in ver. 4, ffuvg/srsro ^ 
oAirf ayj^i 'Atftag, signifies that they accompanied 
Paul before they came into Asia, and then 
preceded him, (ir^s>^6vrtr) Had it been fiixS' 
^Affiag^ it would have been doubtful whether 

^ Onoe certainly in the Odyssey it occurs, t^rut JLj^t' 
»fi^»t, that both notions are intended to be expressed by 
the same particle. But in Iliad, N. 143. occurs fti%^ 
i^AXarrnf 3i(Xi«rir^«<, and XI 128. ria f*ix(*f !iu^9f**M$ nmi 
^X,%vm9 rjff t^tm »i»imv where it is plain that a totally dif. 
ferent sense would be brought out, if &xi* ^^ ^^^ written 
instead of /*^^xi^ 
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tliey left Paul. The writer did not intend to 
aay that they only accompanied Paul into 
Asia, but that they went together with him so 
fiir, and then went forward to wait for him. 
So in passages in which &x£i is joined to a 
verb, it has the notion of a certain period of 
duration, Gal. iii. 19, 5;^/? ov fx^jj, A{)oc. xv. 
16; xvii. 17. And Rom. xi. 25, &X£'^ o5 rh 
^Xi^eofjM rStv ^vZv e/0«X^9]- i, e. so long as while 
the Gentiles are entering, not merely till they 
shall have entered. So also Acts xx. 6, we 
sailed and came to Troas, oixS'^ mH^^ ^svriy be- 
fore five days had expired, z. e* on the fifth 
day. I am aware that both words are occa- 
sionally used for each other, as in Xenophon, 
Symp. iv. 37. le^p^^l fuoi xai It^kvn a^s roD fi^ «•«/- 
ypf afixif^ou, xai vmvri A^^Xf' ^^^ t^^ ^'"^fi^i (if this 
is the true reading, though I strongly suspect 
that /e^s^^/ should be read in both instances.) 
But it does not follow &om such an instance 
that both particles have precisely the same 
meaning ; but as we have before said, it is of 
the nature of synonyms, that they have refe- 
rence to the same thing, but in a different way. 
Some may affirm, however, that in the New 
Testament these two particles are used indis- 
criminately; for it is written in Matthew xi. 23, 
ifmvcLv fii^t rni orif^^ov, and in Romans viii. 22, 
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((Mrmi^fi &Ygi rou yvv. But these passages do not 
affect our rule. For, though we gprant, that in 
the former instance, it might have been &xff^ 
yet this was not necessary, because the verb 
AMvsiv implies state or condition, rather than a^ 
tion ; for he who remains to this day, has evi- 
dently continued through the former period, 
and has not even now perished, or he would 
not have remained to this day. But in the 
other instance, if it had been written /i^s;^/ rou 
TM^ the idea expressed would have been that 
the creature had groaned unto this day, and 
then had ceased ; for he who does any thing 
/xc;^/ r/y^^, is not thereby affirmed to do it longer 
than it has thus been asserted to have been 
done. The creation is, therefore, affirmed to 
sigh Suy^i rcSj vvv, that is, to this day, and not 
even then to have ceased from sighing, which 
was precisely the sentiment that the Apostle 
intended to express. In the former passage, 
the duplex force of a^W ^ given in the word 
AMVE^. And if any one will accurately examine 
other passages on this principle, he will find 
that it is not a vain and unmeaning distinc- 
tion. For, in all the places of the New Tes* 
tament, when I^^^XS' ^'v6g occurs, the notion ex-* 
ists, that the thing which is said to be done, 
is only done, or only endures fJi^xi' ^'^ "p to 
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But to return. It is written in Luke iv. 13, 

dviiftfi OCT avrou 6 diafioKos &Xi' ^^*i^* It waS 
seen that this could not be rendered, for a cer*' 
tain time. Therefore, the lexicographers say, 
that &'Xi' denotes the same as the Latin usque, 
and they render &xi' ^^*^^> ob hoc ipso tempore. 
But they never can demonstrate &^i xou^v nvo^ 
to be ab hoc tempore, nor that ttsque is used in 
that sense. For it is not said &xi'^ d^sarti we 
auroD, but ^y^t xou^ou. But M^X£' ^^^^^ differs 
from &xi' ^^^<^* III Heb. ix. 10, it is said, 
^fVP/ xougou dio^^(a(fs6itg tm%iifji»iy(ty u e» stg rhv Kou^hu rhf 
m<rrfix6ra, v. 9. Therefore, f^'exi' ^owfoD denotes 
up to a certain time, sdl. for sometime, as often 
fdxi' ycai^uvy fikygt riv6g, (whence f^e^j^i ^avr6g, al- 
ways, Charit v. 4. Aristaenet. ii. 14.) s. l»c 
xatgou (rmg) Sirac i. 23, 24 ; Dan. vii. 12. eeag 
^6vov xai xou^ov. But &Xit xou^y is iw^ rsXwgf Sm 
/Ms^i rlXfluj. Clearly then a;^/, as we have be- 
fore said, denotes not the end, but the duration, 
or the whole period of time, in which the 
thing in question continues; but A^s^f/ desig- 

bultim vitae. Doctrinal notions are formed anterior to cri- 
tical investigation, and then are vindicated and confirmed 
by the most extravagant and unjustifiable forcing of the 
words of eternal truth. And wherever this habit of mind 
has become established, the most polished and pointed shafts 
of enlightened criticism fall ineffectively from it, as arrows 
from the thick hide of the rhinoceros.— 7* 
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nates the end at M*hich it ceases to be, unless 
some word be added, by the force of which the 
notion of a termination or close is removed, as 
in yky^t ^am-og. Nor does the rule fail in Acts 
xiii. 11, ^^Thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun, a^ xo/^ou, which is commonly render* 
ed, until a certain time. But this is not the 
meaning of the words. It would then have 
been written fM-xj^i xaufw. Nor have we any 
reason to conclude that Paul would indicate 
to him that he should only be blind for a cer- 
tain time. But we must now notice some 
other synonyms which have not, as yet, been 
accurately distinguished. 

Agree, inasmuch as they denote. a long conti- 
nuance of time, even perpetuity. But they 
differ; for dtdiog has a wider meaning than 
aiwiog. For, since there are properly two no- 
tations of time, the past and the future, (for 
that which we call time present, is the whole 
of time, of which the past and the future are, 
as it were, forms.) dihtoQ includes both,^ and 

* This is the case with the Hebrew word ^^JTCJi 9eeukimy 
Cram OTJ?) ^ conceal. It applies equally to ages of time mn- 
imig into theinoonceirable, concealed and obscure, either with 
reference to the past or the future. One example out of 
■uiny, wiU suffice, Ps. zc. 2, *' Before the mountains were 

F 
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expresses an existence in all time past, and 
which yet has not an end ; but a/cuv/o^ only that 
of which no end is conceived. Therefore^ 
dt^ag sometimes denotes both, as Rom. i. 30, 
dtdtog avrov bvva/itg jmI ^si^rsj;; and sometimes 
that which, although it had a beginning, yet is 
not considered to have an end, as Jud. v. 6, 
dgajtM?!; didiotg; and Diodorus Sicul. i« 51, rdfoug 

On the contrary, a/wwog, although it may ap- 
pear to be capable of denoting all duration 
throughout all ages ; yet strictly in the New 
Testament, it is used of duration through 
all future time. So continually it occurs 
in conjunction with ^ftwi, doga, x^/V/;, «//«}• 
xoKueig' Xurgu<fig xkri^wofita* ^ousiKua,* x^ifAa* ^^ 
(2 Cor. iv. 18, *'<^ a/civ/a opposed to v^ocmu^J) 
Whence it is quite needless to argue about 
this word, and to show more fully that it is not 
always used absolutely of eternity. But there 
are passages in which cudimg is applied to that 
which endures for a long period;® as Rom. 

brought forth," &c ^K nnK D'TWTjr D^OTDI "from 
everlasting to everlasting thou art God." It is somewhat 
remarkable that the Latin adverb, olimj which is the same 
word, ^yyy}}: has retained both senses from its etymon, 
and not only refers to past time but to future. '^ £t haec 
olim meminisse juvabit.'* Virgil. — T, 
* There is this tendency to excess in the human mind in 
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xvi. 25) XS^^^^ cuMfioig ^(TiyfifMiwfm 2 Tim. i. 9, 
j^d^sv di^aav r^ y^w ouoivtup^ Tit i. 2. Nor is 
it necessary in these passages to recede from 
the meaning which usage has confirmed ; nor 
is any light derived from a comparison with 
the Hebrew. For in all these three passages 
^vot cutavtoi occurs. But these words do not 
mean ancient times, elapsed ages, as they are 
commonly rendered ; but enduring ages, un- 
terminated, of which no end is then actually 
contemplated. Therefore, the mystery xs^voti 
ojmioig (fstfiyTifism, is that which lias been un* 
known from unmeasured time, (diutissime^ in 
ewiffen Zeiten.) But what can this form of 
speech mean : ^ph yj^Svuv cumim^ if %^^vo/ ouojvtot is 
ages or times past. It may easily be ren- 
dered^ from the most distant times, (for this for- 

all nations. We are the creatures of a day, and every 
thing is fading round us. Aod, although we hare the idea of 
eternal duration, every thing connected with our experience, 
our joys, our affections, are fleeting and transitory. Man 
catches at the glimmering notion that he has of eternal du- 
ration, and loves to attach it to the perishing events and 
things around him. And hence the strongest expressions 
are used. If we love, it is, for ever ; if w^ convey or be- 
queath our estate, it is, for ever. And even in the He- 
brew Scriptures, the same word P^ Sy which is used to ex- 
press the idea of eternity, is applied repeatedly in a secon- 
dary sense to express a long period of time. £xod. xii. 14. 
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mula can be referred to this idea,) but how, 
before the past ages, can be the same as, from 
the most ancient times, this they do not show, 
neither can they. The matter is very plain, 
atiivtog is that which endures through the atw ; 
Xj^voi ouutvtoij therefore, are those successive pe- 
riods which fill up or constitute the oiw or 
created time, and 'jr^h y^^m oawiw is before 
those remote times, before the longest time of 
which memory remains, heretofore, long ago. 
But this leads us to consider the terms ; 

And we doubt not, but that the remark will 
be made by some one, that these words so far 
differ, that they cannot be accounted synony* 
mous ; for, that w^ does not denote time ge- 
nerally, but only a definite part of the day, and 
that TLOA^i^ properly means, opportunity. Yet 
it is generally known that there are, in all 
languages, many words, to which usage and 
custom have a£Ebced a force which was peculiar 
to other words, and have thus converted into 
synonyms, words which originally had a sepa- 
rate and specific signification. And in words 
of this kind, which are thus accounted synony- 
mous, this is the greatest difficulty, that the 
ascertaining the distinction between them as 
synonyms, depends mainly upon the accurate 
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observation of the usage with respect to them ; 
for the reason of that difference is but seldom 
to be sought with success in their etymology,' 
especially among the New Testament writers. 
These words, therefore, so far agree, as that 
they have each in them a common notion of a 
time in which something is conceived to be, 
or to have been, done. Yet they differ; for 
Xg9^i and os/wv have the notion of indefinite 
time ; &^a denotes a certain and definite space 
of time, (as it were o^og^ terminus* xon^g is tlie time, 
that is, the opportune point of time, the very 
time at which a thing should be done. But 
even >^^vo; and ououv differ ; for ouutv signifies an 

' I do not wish to attach too great importance to etymo- 
logy, for I am fully conscious, both of iu difficulties, and of 
the dangers it presents to the student ; I admi^ also, the force 
of the author*s remark in the text. At the same time, I 
am satisfied that there are many words, the sense of which 
may be made out most accurately by reference to the ety- 
mon; and that there are synonyms, the distinctions be- 
tween which are preserved in the respective etymons. Take, 
for instance, Luke iii. 5. »»t 9r»v a^og »») fiouvos refrttvatinr^rau. 
The distinction between the hill and the mountain is mark- 
ed in the Hebrew etymon, t^as being from "^ mons, mon" 
tana locoy and ^atnat from y^, dropping J|, y^y eolliSf a 
hill, or banky which is the same word retained in English 
through the Anglo-Saxon, banc. And thus it stands in the 
Hebrew, which the LXX has rendered almost literally, 

nyain irrby isaiah xi. 4.— r. 
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indefinite course or flow of time, so that, if it is 
used simply, it is without the notion of an end 
or close ; but xS^vog denotes the time itself in its 
actuality, by which we perceive the succession 
of things. Therefore, it is said correctly, xs^vot 
cuojvioi ; but no one ever said, a/cLv ^ovtog. In the 
New Testament this holds good also. For ouuv 
always denotes the perpetuity of successional 
time, unless a definition of that time is added* 
Whence the formula £/; rbv aJuva; and in Matth. 
xii. 32, it appears to be said of the whole pe« 
riod of a man's life on the earth ; but not 
so in Matth. xxviii. 20, stfofjMi /tg^* bfj^v ic^ 
riig (fuvTiXsiag roD aJuvog; for here, as in 1 
Cor. X. 11, ^vfiXsta rov atuvog^ is spoken of 
that change in the character of time, or of the 
age, up to which period the Lord had promised 
to be with his disciples.* But in Ephes. ii. 7j 

s 2tfy7iXii« T»u ttiSftgy as it occurs in the New Testament, 
does not denote the end, but rather the consummation of tlu 
atiif, which is to be followed by a new age. So ib Matth. 
idii. 39, 40, 49, and xxiv. 3 ; which last passage, it is to be 
feared, may he misunderstood in applying it to the destruc- 
tion of the world. The same idea exists in this formula in 
Hebrews ix. 26, which has its parallel in Ephes. i. 10, «'A,ii- 

[ It were scarcely warranted to found any thing on the 
use of a term so yague by the Redeemer's yet ill-informed 
disciples. It must be remembered, that they were not 
teaching, in this instance, by inspiration, but asking in ig- 
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alemi m^Sfiwoi^ are ages to come. The Apos- 
tle, however, uses it, in this instance, to denote 
those, his own express and present times, in 
which was at length manifested, ver. 8, -^^ the 
exceeding riches of grace." And imfx^fMwi is 
not necessarily to be understood of time which 
is not yet present, but simply denotes a time 
which has followed another; as James v. 1, 
rakou^oi^iou hrf^Sfitvcu^ ^re calamities which are 
already present or thought to be so. 

So also the word xi^^^ is never used to ex- 
press a certain and definite time ; but when it 
occurs apparently in that sense, the force of 
the idea will not be found in the word x^y»f, 
but in the adjuncts. For, in two passages in 
Luke viii. 29, and xx. 9, where xs^voi appears 
to signify years, there is another reason for it; 
for xs^vog^ as a sort of aggregate of times, 
by the usage of recent writers, has been put 
for the space of a year, as the most known and 
£auniliar aggregate of times ; in the same way 
as M^a is used loosely and popularly for the 

noranee. Many such instances occur in the evangelic his- 
tory. Iiuke ix. 33. John xiv. 5, 22. On such passages no 
doctrine can be founded, any more than on the fallacious 
averments of Job^s friends ; nor any criticism on the use of 
terms by the disciples, in a popular and inaccurate sense^ 
except as to the una loquendi,] — 7*. 
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parts of a day."* Yet xf^^^ ^Y itself is not a 
specific limited time. And, in fact, it may 
well be doubted whether xs^wu ixavoi should be 
rendered, many years. It is a frequent error 
in lexicons, that if a Greek word can be render- 
ed so as to make sense by any particular. Latin 
word, they affirm that the two words have the 
same meaning; and hence the greatest mon- 
strosities have sprung up in the lexicons, es- 
pecially in respect to the prepositions. For who 
oould ever be persuaded that «x signifies ad^ tn, 
and ctcifit or that tig could be de ; cUr^ ad and ti^ 
and xaro, ex^ &c. ? 

Kfl6/^ always denotes a certain specific time^ 
with the superadded notion of opportunity. 
( Ammonius says very accurately « fM^ xcu^hg dnX«7 
voi6mra xs^vouy xi^vog Sk ^o^Crnra,) For that which 
is done opportunely, is understood to be done 
at a certain period of time ; while that which 
is done rashly, and not at a fixed time, is al* 
most necessarily done inopportunely. Whence 
it occurs, that sometimes the word may be 
used indefinitely ; and yet it may be gathered 
from the whole tenor of the address, what that 
is of which the kou^q is affirmed. So in Matth. 
XX vi. ISy xcu^g (Lw ryyhg scfriVy the rou dUro^aMA* 

^ See Du Cange Glossar. Med. et Inf. lat. and Hemster- 
husius ad Aristoph. Phil. 1084. 
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i$ not, in fact, omitted, (for it is written 
i %at^ fjm^ and not merely, o xod^) but from 
the very time in which he gave this injunction 
to his disciples, it might have been known 
what was o xaufog a&rou. But when xo/f^^ is com* 
bined with another word, then it does not de<- 
note the opportunity of the thing; but the 
whole formula does it, as xoi^^^ (f^x«y, Mark xi« 
Id, xoijo; TfM xa^wy, Matth. xxi. 34, where the 
lexicons very incorrectly render xau^^ the time 
of year. For xo/^ denotes any opportunity 
whatsoever, not only of time, but of place, and 
of the apt and convenient means for doing 
any thing; as the notion of opportunity in- 
volves in it the notion of time. For, if the 
place is convenient for a certain act, then 
luu^ wxou^g ettriy that it should be done there. 
If the thing itself is fit and convenient, it 
may then be made use of. Wherefore, we 
must not at once condemn the views of some, 
regarding Mark xi. 13, ou yA^ jiv xou^hg ituxw^ that 
it refers to the opportunity of place; (Abresch. 
Iject* Aristaenet vol. i. p. 16, 17, Triller, ad 
Thorn, Mag. p. 490.) if, indeed, it be necessary 
to vindicate our Lord's act at all. Nor, indeed, 
would the excuse be sufficient, that the place 
was not suitable to that kind of fruit; if we 
could, for a moment, imagine that our Lord, 
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disappointed in Lis expectation, had acted in 
anger, a passion from which the divine mind 
is free. But, in fact, xouooi is often said of any 
opportunity (as the Latins use temporal) in 
which any thing can be conveniently done. 
I will also make one passing remark on the 
formula which occurs twice in the New Tes- 
tament, Ephes. V. 16, and Coloss. iv. 5, t^cvyo^ 
Zj^fi^m rht xou§6v. In both places the Apostle 
exhorts Christians to live prudently and cau- 
tiously ; and, therefore, commands them i^ayo^ 
t^K^cu rhv xou^v. Luther renders this, schicket euch 
in die Zeit^ This gives the idea certainly. In 
my view, however, Jfa/o^^gfl^ow rhv xatfSvy is, 
according to the manner of merchants who ao 
curately examine goods, and choose the best, 
diligently to watch the time, and to ^ make it 
our own, that we may over-rule or control it ; 
as Pindar well says of Damophilus, Pyth. iv. 
v. 500, €V wv (r&ir xou^v) ty^uxBr ^t^d^Oiv di o/, w 
d^d^agy o^adsT, You are not to yield to time, 
and to serve it, but you may command it, and 
it shall do what you approve. And evidently 
this idea agrees best with the relation of both 
the passages.^ 

^ So also Rom. xii. 11, he renders the words tS mu^ htn 
XtvtfTitf which reading, by the by, though admitted by Gries- 
bach, has always appeared to me doubtfuL 

^ The same formula occurs in the LXX. Dan ii. 8. La- 
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But, since opportunity is generally fleeting, 
and of very short duration, as Pindar says, 
y^Lf Tuu^hg irfhg av^gokrm ^^aj^u jjksr^ov ly^u^ there- 
fore, ir^hg xou^ov means, at a time, considered as 
DO longer enduring than while the opportunity 
contemplated lasts; as Luke viii. 13, 0/ ir^hg xou^f 
ritfr${fO¥r£i^ are they who believed for a time, while 
it was convenient, and no danger threatened ; 
but sy xou^if iru^ausfjm afi</ravrou» And now we 
may explain that singular formula, which oc- 
curs in Apoc. xii. 14, xou^h¥ xai xou^vg xai rifuau 
xcu^u. It is usually rendered, three years and 
a half; and rightly; for the same space of 
time is, in ver. 6, and c. xi. 3, spoken of, as 
nfu^ X'^^i ^oMOfsiag t^r^xovra ; and in xi. 2, A^va; 
nstfwx^axoyra bU, But that this number is used 
for any space of time, according to the Hebrew 
mode, is evident (see Eichhorn on Apoc. xL 
2.) And, therefore, xa/^fc, in this place, is not 

ther renders it. " Ich sehey doss ihr Fritt auehetJ*^ But the 
idea is the same here alsQ. '* I know that you accurately 
watch the time." They knew that the king had forgotten his 
dream, and therefore, they asked him to tell it, not so much 
for the purpose of delay, as with a view to avoid the neces- 
sity of giving the interpretation. [The idea is, in my opi- 
nion, more directly expressed in the Chaldee, and well ren- 
dered in our English version. " I know that ye would gain 
the time." p^T PTliK Wl^ H pt emere, acquirere.] 
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a year, but is said of the time of a year. For 
there is a difference, when a word is predicated 
of this or that thing, and when it actually de- 
notes that thing. It is used in Dan. vii. 25 ; 
xiL 7. The LXX rendeniit (compare ver. 1 ] .)* 
not of actual years, but of a certain indefinite 
period of time, according to the usage of pro- 
phetic language ; for as to the true sense, this 
formula means no more than, aliquamdiuj a 
good while. Compare James v. 17. 

A similar reason obtains in respect to the 
word ufoi. For, as cSfa properly denotes a de- 
finite and limited time, we may understand 
from this, why it may be predicated of any 
certain specific period, although custom has 
appropriated it specially to the hours of the day. 
Nor are they in the right, who say that it 

^ The LXX has rendered the Chaldee word p[J^ which 
properly means, time, by »ai^, as Dan. ii. 8. ili. 5, 1& 
viL 12, hts Mu^tiu »«} uMtfif. the same word is also used for a 
yeer, in the ir. 13. viL 26. xii. 7* And it is carious that the 
word which they have rendered in c ziL 7* **t mu^m imi) 
H/u^p »«i^«?, in c. ill. 5, 15, they have rendered Ji^ But 
it is possible, that both in Daniel and the Apocalypse, this 
description of an indefinite time may arise out of a religious 
reverenoe for the number seven divided into two parts ; or, 
that it may be referred to that time during which the tern* 
pie, after it was profaned by Antiochus, was deserted by 
the Jews. See Josephus Bel. Jud. i. 1, 2, proem. § 7* uid 2. 
Mark z. 3. See Grotius on Daniel viL 2d. 
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means the least portion of time. For in such 
passages as Matth. viii. 13; ix. 22; x. 19. Luke 
xii. 39, 46, no one would think that oi§a was a 
moment or mere point of time, when it is 
evident that he who affirms an event to occur, 
fv rfi &^ hc*'*P9 means a more definite time than 
if he had said iy rf p^^y^ Jxi/r^. And though 
«]^ <Sfav, may be rendered, a good while, in the 
same way as ^^g xou^ivj yet it were still incor- 
rect to say that «fa means any minute portion 
of time. Certainly when a small part of time 
is intended, the word wfa might be used, for 
it denotes a small part of the day ; and there- 
fore, 9|&( u^v in the same as aJiquod temptts, at 
some time; but it does not follow from this, that 
w^ is, a little time, generally. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between v^s &^af and r^ 
luu^v. For that which is said to endure, wghg 
«Sfav, is conceived not to last longer than till the 
hour is expired, t. e. for only a short time ; but 
that which is said to be done, ^^; xaigSv^ is con- 
ceived as being done precisely up to another 
point of time. 

Another formula also differs from irghg xau^^ 
viz. v^g rSy tuu^v. It means, conveniently, as 
time shall permit Lucian. i.Deor. Dial. iv. 209. 
The force of the article may be noticed in the 
formula, xar^t. xoug6v Rom. v. 6. See Lucian, L 
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Hennot x. 749. xora xou^ is, opportunely, 
in the needful time, to do it, that it be done 
rightly. When it is said that Christ xard xat* 
^ d^^aw, it does not mean, at a time fixed of 
God, but at an opportune time, zwr rechten Zeit ; 
when we were dStvui. If a definite or appointed 
time were meant, it would have been xardt, rht 
xajgb¥ (aurou.) The Greeks, almost in the same 
sense, use «/; xai^Sv, opposed to «i^ xo/^v, 1 Cor. 
iv. 9* Kou^g means, the moment of time, wf«9 
a portion of time. Therefore, ^^ xou^v is, at 
some certain time, (auf eine gewisse Zeit) v^i 
w^Vj for a short time, {aufeine kurze Zeit) 

In Galatians ii. 5, ^^g u^v is ill rendered by 
some, as if it were the same as ^^^i xau^h affig^ 
1 Thess ii. 17. For, v^g xou^hv m^^, is not, for 
a short time, but, for that time, that particular 
period in which mxo^iv nfiag 6 :^ravag, Luther 
gives it correctly, eine Weile s. eine Zeit hxng^ 
aliquamdiiLj for some while, for a specific pe- 
riod. And, finally, fi^^a, by itself, is never the 
opportune time, opportunity, as itou^g ; but some 
word is added, to define and specify that 
which is uncertain in the notion of <*^^a, time, 
as John ii. 4; xvi. 21 ; Markxiv. 35; Johnxii. 
27. But these things are so manifest, that I 
need not add another word. And I know not 
how it is, that only in lexicons of the New Tes- 
tament such trifling exists. 
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dvofiia' dbiXfifiam 
The discrimination of synonyms, which is 
at all times sufficiently difficult, is still more 
80 in words applicable to disposition of mind. 
For as many virtues or vices are so nearly 
allied, that the difference cannot easily be 
pointed out, so the words which represent 
them are frequently used indiscriminately. 
It is, however, often very desirable to trace 
with accuracy that difference. The words 
above written, so far agree that they have the 
common notion of sin generally, yet they dif- 
fer. There is a greater degree of affinity be- 
tween a/jfOfrtay a/Ma^rrnia and ^a^dfrrufjba. They 
involve the notion of vice or fault, which 
brings blame or injury. But in the first place 
afuxfriot, and a/ta^nj/ta, differ. For a/jM^ta pro- 
perly denotes the innate vice, from, which the 
ofAo^fi/jM springs." It is true that afm^ria is in 



'^ It is worth while to endeavour to ascertain the real 
force of the word afia^rmy a word which, as Titmann states, 
is used repeatedly for the evil act, but which is also used 
emphatically, ti it/Mt^ri»y for the evil principle. Its root or 
primitive in Greek is probably ufAa^et which Scapula renders, 
a duct or canal for water, by which water may flow down 
upon any place. This will bring it into near connexion 
with the Hebrew root *)Q2^ which is to speak or put forth. 
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tbe New Testament used for the vicioiis act 
itself, as John viii. 21, 24 ; xvi. 8, 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 9, 
ii. 14 ;' but the proper force of the word will 
be found in many places, especially in the se- 
yenth and eighth chapters of Romans. Neither 
would auy one inconsiderately affirm, that in 
John i. 29, afAo^ia had its specific signification. 
Certainly the Saviour took away not only 
external sins and iniquities^ but fi afui^ta the 
very corruption of the soul ^itself; for if this 
be not extirpated, mere propriety of outward 
conduct^ which Melanchthon calls civil right*- 

to cauM to flow. The kfut^rla may be regarded as a stream 
of influence, flowing down upon the human race. There is, 
however, another Hebrew word nearly allied to this : viz. 
HDn which not only carries the idea of an influence, but of 
BD evil influence. In aU the cognate dialects, Chaldei, 
SyriaCy Arabic, Ethiopic, it has the idea of turpidity and 
impure cdmmixtion and excitement, muddy confusion in 
water, acetous fermentation in wine, bitumen arising from 
hot natural springs, coUection of mud or clay brought down 
by tumultuous waters, bitter and brackish waters, &G. 
And from hence we derive the Latin amartu and the 
French amere. The ifim^im is then a defiling influence, a 
bitter principle, a principle of disturbance flowing down 
upon the moral creation of God. It may be noticed, in cor- 
roboration of this etymology, that the word amar repeatedly 
occurs in Gaelic, as a river channel, a mill-course, a ditch 9r 
canal. — T. 

'Those places should be accurately distinguished from 
each other, in which n af^mfria m kftM^vUu occur. 
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eonsnesS) would be utterly unavailing to real 
sanctity. In Rom. vii. 7, it is manifest that 
in tlie words, • vSpkog a/jM^ia ; itfux^Sa is not the 
incitement to sin, but that which is in itself 
evil and vicious. Paul denies that the law is 
ofM^sccy but concedes properly that the law ex- 
cites to sin : x^i*^ 7^t ^^^ cl/ul^m nx§<L But 
the whole argument in this chapter shows that 
AflM^Ja is not the sin or transgression, but the 
corruption which is by nature in the soul. 
Some say that n afMi^ta is put collectively 
for all sins, as we say, die siinde. But it is 
evident in the view of the Apostle, that the 
ofiM^ta is in us before the kri^fiia ; and that 
for a time sin was dead, but that when the law 
reigned, sin gave rise to lust and he became 
xa^* irtn§^o>Ji¥ afia^ul>j6i. And therefore he 
does not understand afw^rta to be actual trans- 
gression, but, what all who know themselves 
must perceive, an innate corruption, and rw 
if6fiMv rtii afMLfriag Jv <ra^x/. And in Rom. v. 12, 
sq. it is scarcely to be doubted that afiM^ria is 
used in the same sense. The a/io^rta which 
came by one man, 3/ lv6g^ into the world, is dis- 
tinguished from rh rov evhg va^d/vrea/uM ; and it is 
not said, that by rh ^a^cwrrw/ewt rov fv6g death came 
into the world, but a/ta^Wa, and by ctfiM^/a 
death, and that death came upon all men, for 

G 
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that allkave sinned, whidi could not be said if 
death to all arose from the act of Adam. Also 
it may be said wtdi correctness, ofiM^rkaf w» 
$X>juytiiAaty ft/^ wrog mfAou, for it is vcx^ X^^^ ^ 
yit^mi ; but it conld scarcely be said that sin is 
not imputed. For death reigned before Moses, 
(y. 14), seeing that all have sinned. 

They then are not to be justified, who af- 
firm that the sacred writers, not only in the 
same passage, but actually in the same fop* 
mula, use the same word in two different senses. 
Such an ambig^ty is utterly foreign to the 
simplicity of their writings. Even the fre- 
quent interpretation of Hebrews ix. 28, JC^k 
tKia^ictQ o^tfiETOi, without a piacular sacrifice, 
is scarcely warrantable. Besides a/tM^ta never 
denotes sacrifice for sins. For in Hebrews 

the expression is elliptical, and the full terms 
are ^0/ay (s. T|^M)p€^<iur v. 18.) ^l aficL^ia^, t. e* 
sacrifice offered because of sin. And there is 
no confirmation of the false rendering obtained, 
by comparing it with Rom. viii. 4, ^e^^ag <in^i 
afjM^iasy t. tf. he sent his Son on account of 
sin, that he might condemn, xarax^ivfi H* 
afjM^iav. Now flTs/tMrg/ir flrs^/ rmg is so plainly to 
send on account of any thing, that it is won- 
derful to see interpreters attempting to bring 
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any tbii^ further out of bo plain and single 
an expression. But tMM^niAba is always used 
for the actual transgression. Mark iii. 28; 
IV. 12, Rom. iii« 25.; 1 Cor. vi. 18. And ^oEfcU 
WH/UL differs from both 'those former words ; 
for although Jerome's distinction is not correct, 
that «tt^a«rr4iy4a means the lapse towards sin, and 
o/Mc^/o, the completed act itself; yet in the 
word '^'o^tMrruftM the notion inheres of sin rashly 
committed as by one unwilling to do an injury ; 
but in dfLotfria and oifMk^rnfiM.ther.wot is expressed 
which he who doesi does willingly whether he 
errs in improperly thinking that he is doing 
right, or whether he acts under ihe impulse ol 
passion. Elegantly therefore in Matth. vi. 
14, 15 ; xviii. 35, the word ^m^amifiM is given 
in preference to the other two ; for it is a mil- 
der term than d/jM^kt as applicable to a single 
fault. In Ephes. ii. 1, bodi words occur. And 
sometimes, in fact, ^a^rufjMjB used with re- 
ference to any transgression, as Rom. iv. 25 ; 
2 Cor. V. 19. But in the important state- 
ment in Rom. v. 12, and following verses, 
the distinction between dfAOfria, and vra^cMrrufjM 
had need to be accurately drawn; and Paul 
draws it For the ^o^axo^ of Adam he calls, 
im^d'rrufia^ V. 15, 17, 18, by which the otfMi^Ha 
came into the world ; and in verse 20, he says 
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fTX^^yatfisy 19 ol/xce^/ay u9is^Mt^/ir0iBU(rgv 4 %^'^« But 
wherefore? why does he not say, o5 & hjehsimoi 
rh nFa^6/wroifiM ? Evidently because it is effected 
by the law, that those sinful acts which were 
less criminal, as the mere result of imprudence 
or of error, now might become more criminal, 
inasmuch as they who commit them, know 
themselves to be sinning. But he says, 
l4rX8^ya<ni' 37 dfJM^ta' for the a/JMoria afo^iiy 
T^jofiousa dt& 9^g svro>3ii makes the individual xo^' 
iMTB^oX'^v d/Ao^uUi. 1 am aware that too much 
stress must not be laid on these nice distinc- 
tions ; yet it is certainly more satisfactory to 
follow out, in interpreting the sacred books, 
these delicate distinctions of the force of terms, 
than blindly to acquiesce in an ambiguous and 
misty interpretation. Paul, with the same ac- 
curacy of speech, very tenderly in Rom. xi. 
11, when, speaking of the Jews rejecting 
Christ, calls that act ^a^dirru(MCy which our Lord 
in John xvi. 9, calls dfia^ia. It would be a 
false interpretation to say, that 'jra^d'ierufjM in 
this place means the same thing as firrnfjM^ which 
has reference to their misery .^ 

p The etymology of the word Hrrnfut will not bear out 
the author*ii idea. It is derived from the Hebrew 2^I9rT» 
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adtxia, however, and &vo/jJa differ from all the 
others. For in them the general notion only 
of transgression or fault exists. But these 
words involve the nature of the act» on account 
of which it is faulty. That is aitxSou by which 
the d/xce/ov is injured ; that is avofjJa by which 
the law is violated. For as he properly is 
^xd^, who is not what he ought to be, and 
therefore who violates right ; so ad/x/a is said of 
any impropriety which is repugnant to the 
itxcuot. So 1 John V. 17, mera ddixia dfMi^ta. But 
in dvofjJa the idea properly is the non-obser- 

peooaref erraire^ and which ocean in the aame sense in 
Syriacand Chaldee. In Arabic also tU^ and ^ ^U^ , 

And in the Ethiopic it is used not only in this sense, bat in 
that which more commonly is attached to it in Greek, of 
defioUy indiguit, orbatus etU This etymology is confirmed 
also by the occurrence of the word in Greek, in both forms 
of nrrMfMu and n^^Mfuu, a difference evidently originating 

in the soft sound of {Q* in Hebrew, and ^ in Arabic, which 
slides easily either into the r, or r. And in fact the domi- 
nant idea of «rr« or qr^« is that of moreU inferiority* So 
^rr^yy mmv, qr«'«i> ninm. Schleasner says, hrri04m eleganUt 
de iis usurpatur, qui cupiditatibus pravis indulgent et yitio- 
sitati serviunt. This, however, is the primary idea, and not, 
as he states, secondary and derived. The meaning therefore 
of ^TTtuMt in the passage refered to, would be that of moral 
deterioration or depression in consequence of fault. *' If 
their error be the riches of the world, and their degradation 
the enriching of the nations." — T 
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vance or ta'ansgression of the law, wbetfaer the 
law be unknown or wilfolly violated. He is 
&¥OfMg, Strictly speaking, who has not die law. 
Acts ii. ^0. 1 Cor. ix. 21 ; and then sabse^ 
quently who regards not the law, and who 
violates the law^ avo/jJa is Uie violation of law, 
ddixia the doing contrary to rights And d^ixia 
has the wider sense. It may be conceived of 
without a law^ but there can be no avofiia with* 
out OidtxJa^. See Xenoph. Memor- iv. 4. 12, 18. 
Finally, ddinrffui is that which is done in adnda^ 
which is- unjustly done, Acts xviii. 14^ xxiv. 
20. Apoc. xviii. 5. Xenoph. Memorab. ii. 2, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

All real adepts of the hermeneutic art have 
taught latterly, that, in interpreting old writ- 
ings, not only must regard be had to the oommon 
usage of words, but that the extreme nicety 
of discernment consisted in noticing diligently 
the mode of speaking peculiar to each author. 
This remark is more abundantly confirmed, in 
the rendering of the New Testament. At the 
same time, the observance of it is combined with 
greater difficulties than has been generally sup- 
posed. For in other Greek writers, the more 
ornamented style was conformed to the more 
polished forms of speech, which, though they 
may undergo some change from diversity of 
dialect^ follow as to the use of words a perma* 
nent and unvarying rule. But the style' of 
the sacred writers, neither corrected by liter- 
ary study, nor by the practice of writing 
adapted to the modes of general and popular 
thought and. diction ; and, as it were, over- 
whelmed by the greatness of those new an- 
nouncements, for the expression of which all 
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wonted language uPould appear inadequate, 
renders the observation of the use of words 
more difficult, and requires a more minute 
scrutiny than that of works more artificially 
composed. This remark, which is applicable 
in many respects, is peculiarly so with refer- 
ence to the use of synonyms. For it was 
truly said, that he only could rightly under- 
stand and feel the elegance of dbe Greek 
writers, who could learn to distinguish the va- 
rious shades of style, by means of the synony- 
mous terms, as a delicate tint arising out of the 
intermixture of a multitude of subtle atomic 
particles. What then are we to do with those 
writers, of whom all agree that they were al- 
together strangers to those subtleties of com- 
position ; whilst many believe them to have 
been so barbarous, as scarcely to allow that 
they spoke the Greek language at^ll? Cer- 
tainly if the sacred writers had no regard to 
die rules of the Greek language, especially to 
that of analogy, then their writings might be 
interpreted without any consideration of those 
rules ; so that he might be accounted the best 
interpreter of Holy Scripture, who, neglecting 
the laws of Greek composition, should investi- 
gate this barbarous mode of speech by the 
opinions and customs of this age. But that 
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this were a most improper mode of procedure, 
is proved in a variety of ways, more especially 
by the diligent observation of the synonymous 
terms ; for this shows plainly that the style of 
the sacred writers, although very far from 
possessing Attic elegance, and full of those 
defects which may always be detected in those 
who have acquired a language by actual use^ 
rather than by study, abounds with acute 
thought and accuracy of expression ; so that he 
who would attain to the full perception of the 
sublimity of the sacred writers, which shines 
most conspicuously in their simplicity, would 
do well to compare them with the compositions 
of those authors who have thought and spoken 
most acutely. 

And, in pursuing our inquiries, these sacred 
days will direct our choice of the words best 
suited for. observation. For the great truth 
which, on the feast of our Lord's nativity, 
Christians would desire to commemorate, is 
contained in John iii. 16 : *^ God so loved, 
7iyd'!r7j(rsv, the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son," &c. Let us direct our attention there- 
fore to this point, and consider what is the 
force of the word d/ycMrqkv which John uses, and 
in what respect it differs from the cognate 
word f>i>^^. 
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The accordance in some measure of these 
two. words, is sufBciendy plain. But some 
deny that diey at all differ, on the ground that 
words which express the same affection of mind^ 
m:« frequently used indiscriminately. That they 
differ, however, will appear from the fact, that 
each word has certain meanings peculiar to iih 
sel^ and which the other will not admit For 
if in both words the same precise idea existed, 
both would be used of the same things. But 
the usage is otherwise.^ For as <pi>stv properly 

*! *ix.ety from whence ^iXm, from ^iat, or according to 
others from flr/Xw, to press, is he wliom we embntce, kisir, 
cheH§h« Vid. Etymol. 7»4. 12. 777* 778- Bustath. p. 1589^ 
56. ^tXttv* TO ity»T»inLet) ri rtTt ;^t/Xft«'i» ««'ir«^f«-^«U| »ai t« r« 
;^(/Xif fufA(ieikku9. oonf. 1799. 51. Vid. Ev. Scheidius ad 
Lenhep. Etymolog. p. 1063. But ayairff, which appears 
to be derived from myew, ayditn, denotes properly the 1ot6 
that springs fromadzmratiou and veneration ; and from this 
the other notions of the word flow, as to cherish, to reeeive 
kindly, to acquiesce, &c. Hesycbius ((ives correctly, ^t^u, 
»««•« '4'vxh9 tiyavf. It is evident, therefore, why friend- 
ship is called ^tXia not &yditti» It denotes an intimate union 
of souls. 

[There is great probability that pXtTv, striotly to kiss, 
and irtM or tr/y*, to drink, and ituPtt to persuade, are all de- 
rivatives from 16), the mouth. And that aytureiv, is derived 
from 3rTM ffimiaire by the natural substitution of y, as a-iiar- 
dar sound for the mere aspiration J^. M^e find in sefveml pas- 
sages of Scripture, the word ^^^^^» amo/Ty whioh, by the 
accommodation of the sound of the second radical to the style 
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means, to kiss, and aywrfv never has this sense, 
so has avyair^if its peculiar meaning to be sati^ 
Jied, to acquiesce, in which sense ^iXsTir is never 
used. Moreover, if these words were precise- 
ly similar, there would be no distinction made 
by the more elegant writers, as Xenophon, 
Plato and others. For although in the Me- 
morab. iL 7, 9, 12, diey are twice apparently 
interchanged ^ f^^ sxtnoi pik^<ntc — bxmmvou di a 
aywtc^ffweir and a little further on, lud as /m9 
ttvrh ifffkow, e Sk auritg fjydva, yet he would 
greatly err, who should conclude that Xeno~ 
phon thus unthinkingly interchanged words of 
sjmonymous import, because he had used both 
words fricissively of the same persons. For if we 
inspect the passage more accurately, we shall 
readily perceive why Socrates should say to a 
man anxious about the support of his poorer 
relations ; Now when their indolence grieves 
yon wn <n) sxsSkig fik^c^ wn iiuSku oi; but if yon 
would teach them to seek by labour to main- 
tain diemselves, ^ f^ lM?to^ p>4<sug^ o^v ^iffX/- 

Xjotigunrd (A cBuroc^. There existed no cause of 

of Greek pronundatian, would give at cmoe the word &>ym9rn. 
And thu etynuAogf of the two words aooords with the ma- 
nifeit distinction in their use. pkM being used to- express 
the more direct demonstration of r^ard, mya^rSv tb.e priiici- 
pie, or internal feeling of delectation and kindliue&s — T.] ' 
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mutual love ; for neither could he love them 
who in their poverty were only an annoy- 
ance to him, nor could they love him, when 
they saw him unwilling to support them. 
For there is no greater impediment to mu- 
tual love among relations, than the receiving of 
aid unwillingly given ; or the being compelled 
to give to the undeserving. But if he obeyed 
the advice of Socrates, he might find that he 
would at length love them whom he had taught 
to be useful to himself, and that they might 
love him, when they perceived that he was no 
longer unwilling to take care of them. And 
then, that which Socrates predicted, took place, 

We admit, therefore, that Xenophon adopted 
the interchange of the words ; but not blindly^ 
or from a false regard to eloquence, which, by 
the mere variation of words, the imitators of 
ancient writers too eagerly sought Certainly, 
if we rightly read the passage, Xenophon 
changed the terms, because he now wished to 
intimate what would occur after these women 
had understood that they would no longer be 
a burden to the man ; and that he also now 
perceived some probable fruit of their labour. 
For now they could really love him who, as a 
parent, nourished them; he could affectionately 
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regard them whom he saw worthy of his care. 
There is a similar passage in Dion. Cass. lib. 

ytrrpf. But one, yet more important, occurs in 
Plato, Lysid. p. 215. A. *0 ds ^i) d/ycurfrof vSig 
fikw \ h Se fjJi rou ds^c^f yo^ ovdf ri d/yoMrfm &v; 6 it ft^ 
dyaanpn^ mtS av ftXttK It is clear that f Xc/P de* 
notes the sense of love, but in the word ivya/v^w 
properly is implied the cause of the f/Xc3ir. 
Properly, dvya^^v is to make much of any thing, 
to admire, either for utility sake, or some other 
reason, and then to wish well, to cherish, to 
regard ; but f 'X«2V denotes the love which takes 
its rise naturally from the thing loved. But 
since love is frequently without reason, it oc^ 
curs, at times, that f Xe7v is used in instances 
in which no just cause of love exists. ' A/o^y 
is never applied to an improper love. 

In the New Testament, certainly, passages 
occur in which aya^^v and f /Xe/i^ are used in- 
discriminately ; but there are others in which 
each is used in its own proper sense. Of the 
former class, are those in which Jesiis is said 
p}^ and dyairfv ; and Luke xL 43, qiycMran riiv 
r^atroxa^sd^tav^ for which the Evangelist says, in 
c XX. 46, ^/X«^ r^y le^ur. But we must not class 
with these John xxi. 15, where, to the ques- 
tion, dyoMrfg [u ^XsToy roin'm, Peter, replies, vai 
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xitf^f aif tH^ irt ^^m «r And our Lord twice 
repeats the words of Peter, f <Xf% /em* £, e. dost 
thoa«o iaur love me? It is, however, worthy 
of observation, that in the New Testament, 
men .are Jiever said, ^iXcTv r&y Ss^y, but ^ywr^if ; 
but God is said both ^X£/r and aymt^y rou^ a¥%^ 
irwi. For sinoe, in the word ^/>^ the direct 
affection of the mind is expressed, but in aya^ 
«^v the regard to any thing, as that whidi wC' 
venerate, it is the part of men aywrtatti r^ ^v; 
but of God, both f/^^ can be affirmed, with re- 
spect to men, if they do rightly, John xvL 27 ; 
and o/oHT^^ when he wishes themgood,and6eeks 
their salvation. So, in John iii. 16, where n 
w/6flrn rou SfoS is recorded, it is rightly said ^o* 
7n^t¥ 6 ^hf riv xo0}ci>oyy not f f /Xsi ; for it could not 
be affirmed of God, that he f /XsTv rhf TiMfMv^ the 
world not being worthy of his love. . Although 
it is used, therefore, when God is considered 
as approving men, yet an adequate cause is 
stated, or, at least, made apparent from the 
circumstances, v. c John xvi. 27. In John xL 
3» 5, 86, speaking of our Lord's love to Laza- 
rus, the words ^/Xf^V.and dtryautc^v are interchang- 
ed. For, in ver. 3, the sisters are recorded to 
have intimated to Jesus, «v ^iXfTg, ii^ni\ and in 
ver. 36, it is said, that the men who saw \m 
grief, said, /^i, 7«( hif^ku aytr^ Whikt, in ver 
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69 Jolm adds ij/ciww & 6 'Iii^bvc rhv Ad^^o^ov. But 
if we take all things into account, the reason 
will apf^ear plain, why in this 5th verse John 
did not write fp/Xs/ but ^Afta, For this love 
applies, not only to Lazarus, but to his sisters, 
with reference to whom, iyweqiv was the more 
correct expression. For the sense implied, is 
that of friendship or delectation, and not of 
that kind of affection whidi is involved in the 
word f /Xs?v when used of a woman. For, al- 
though f/Xia especially denotes friendship, (for 
t§6t>g is die special word for love,) yet ^AcA* is 
never used of the friendship between the sexes, 
unless when the idea of love is conjoined. 

But, lest this should be considered as an 
over-nice distinction^ we will refer to another 
example. In Matth. v. 43^ it will be manifest 
why our Lord commands a/eMr^v rodg s;^^f ai^ and 
not f i>^. For the ^/Xiat, a virtuous man could 
not feel towards a 'bad man ; but he .might the 
dyoMrqiv towards any man to whom God was 
willing to be beneficent. Love cannot be re- 
quired, but &VOUT or kindness may. KindneflB 
is a duty of humanity ; but love can exist only 
where there is congeniality of soul, (Luke vi. 
S2, 35.) The Lord requires that we should 
feel kindly to an enemy, and seek as much as 
possible his benefit; but he does not require 
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diat we should actoally love bad men. On the 
contnuy, when they are reproved^ who, from 
an exoessiYe desire to preserve life, lose sight 
of the real object of living, John xiL 25, it is 
lighdy said, • pXuf rit "yirj^v mntS. For he wlio 
is w/€Mnfif rif -^i^^x^j consults his real interest. 
But in Luke viL 5, the Jews are recorded to 
have sadd, aytur^ ri S^m; 4/euwv» £. e. &voured, che- 
rished. Concerning Mark x. 21, o dc Ijiok;^ fryA" 
^ntss9 amy, interpreters have differed. But it is 
needless to invent a strange sense, as if dycnefv 
meant, to address with bland and friendly words, 
and then as nearly allied to it, to approve, to 
praise, which would rather be the force of ^/Xc/v. 
Besides, if our Lord had approved of the young 
man, he would not have added, that one thing 
yet more trying and difficult to overcome re- 
nuuned. For, when our Lord saw that he was 
not ill-disposed, yet that he confided too much 
in his possessions, with a view to his benefit, he 
added an admonition to which his covetousness 
would not submit. Jesus, therefore, tfyAvnfs^ 
avrw, that is, meaning kindly to him, warned 
the rich man, tfiat he might, at the same time, 
impress more fully the minds of his disciples. 

Briefly then, in fine, ^/Xsft is to love, dycvieff 
is to regard ; in Latin, the one is amare^ and the 
other diligere^ which two words differ in the 
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same manner. See Wetstein on John xi. 4, 
and Ciceron. ep. ad Dolabellj ix. 14. ad Attic. 
17. ad Div. xiii. 47. 

It will now be plain how it is that f /X(7v and 
aqfioifir^f have each their peculiar significatipn> 
that dytMF^y never means to kiss, (ptK&7\t never to 
acquiesce, or to cherish with reverence. For 
although it may be doubted whether the radi- 
cal. sense of fiXs/y is osculari^ yet it is evident 
that this meaning accords best with the notion 
of love, but not with the notion of regard, in 
which reason rather than feeling reigns. On 
the- contrary, the impetus of love, (o^^ Lucian. 
Amor. ii. 436,) which exists in the word ^/XsTv, 
is not found in the mind of him who, iyttm^^ 
acquiesces, is satisfied when he attains that 
which he thinks worthy of his desire. Lastly, 
since, in the word aya/ir^v exists the notion of 
admiring and reverencing, he is said properly, 
myivx^Vy who reverently or respectfully addresses 
or receives any one. The third word which 
the Greeks use for love, viz.. s^^cv, does not oc^ 
cur. in the New Testament. 

These words are so nearly allied, that they 
scarcely appear to differ. For the words of 
which they are composed, i^a^sc^a/ and ^'o/g/fr, 
frequently are not distinguishable in sense ; yet 

H 
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ttey differ. For dya^os^tSif is propefly ^a- 
^gtf^o/ rh ayc^ov^ good occupation, beiie agere, to 
be doing good, whilst if>ya^wc9liiN is, to do some 
good thing. In the word dyo^os^iTi', the action 
is regarded, the notion of acting ; in the word 
wy(^wc(n%n something more is considered, the 
doing some particular good. The same things 
is done both by o it/yo^txi^m and h ayo^wtfowi^ viz* 
rh aLyo^6v. But he who is said &yo^o^m?f is only 
considered the author of good, while he osyo^ 
^06§yi7y u e. while he is occupied with e^oi; 
Aya^oTg, It is not granted to all that they 
oya^o^onT^, can effect good ; but there is no one 
who may not dya%s^e^j occupy himself with 
good works. For, as in the verb s^d^s<&at is 
more especially understood, the labour of ac* 
complisbing some object, so also o/a^osg/f/if is 
to labour in doing good; hat dya^o^otsiv is to 
effect the good for which any one is dya^osgySk, 
In the New Testament, dya^oe§y&h occurs 
but once, 1 Tim. vi. 18. It is commonly ren- 
dered benefacere^ to be kind towards the poor* 
But it is questionable whether the notion of 
beneficence is there expressed, and not rather 
that of acting well ; for the notions of bene- 
ficence and liberality are in the following words.: 
hhfLsraborovg bJvou xoivuvtxovg, Paul commands Ti«^ 

mothy to exhort the rich not to boast in their 
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riches, but rather to place their hope in God; 
and therefore he wishes them ayoSogf/sA to do 
well, 'Tko-jnTy h loym aya^otg^ to be rich in good 
works, to be ivpArtMrovg and xoivmtxovs that is, 
beneficent and liberal; and thus to lay up a 
real treasure to be enjoyed in another world. 
It will hence be plain that there is no reason 
for attaching the idea of beneficence to aya* 

On the contrary, dya^9^oi»Sy is to effect some 
good, to do good acts, as opposed to bad acts. So 
in Mark iii. 4. Luke vi. 9, 33^ 35, it is opposed 
to xaxvjroiiHf, Nor, in the former place in Luke, 
is it exchanged for '^x^^ ffuffou — a^oXsira/. But 
this is the example by which the general no- 
tion of aya^o^oisi^ is illustrated. Hence also^ 
in 1 Pet ii. 15, it is said, that Christians may 
repel calumny by (i/aSo^o/oDvrgc, {. e. by a steady 
observance of those good deeds which are sub^ 
sequently enumerated. In 1 Pet. iv. 10, ayo^ 
^ovoita is properly beneficence. 

In fine, ayo^o€§ysTv is bene agere, gut handelUf 
to do well; ayo^MrotsTvy bene facere^ gutes thun, 
to do good. 

The older interpreters had evidently no little 
difficulty with John vi. 44; in which passage 
the Lord says, oudf/^ dwcircu lX^s/i> ^^g fMy Idv ni^ q 
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«»ni^, mif»f^\ftbQ fUf IXxvtf^ aurh* For, since the 
word fXxufiv is rendered trahere^ to draw, they 
conceived that a notion of force was implied 
in it ; at leaist, those who defended the notion of 
^e irresistible grace of God, thought so ; as if 
God led those who were predestined to salvation, 
even, notwithstanding their own reluctance, to 
fiddi in him. So even Calvin, following after 
Augustine, wrote : *^ Without controversy it is 
deducible from the words of John, that the 
hearts of the pious are so effectually governed 
by divine grace, that they follow with an in- 
flexible affection/ And, although they had 



' This point is not easily settled, eren by the acute criti- 
cim of Mr. Titmann. Men are too easily biassed by their 
0wn predilections. For instance, in this very passage of 
Calvin's Institutes, on which Titmann seizes, in order to 
Oontrovert the notion of a constrained reluctance on the 
part of the elect, it is evident that no such idea exists, or 
-WBB intended to be expressed. It only affirms an invincible 
influence on the hearU of the pioue. It assumes the pious 
turn and tendency, as co-existing with, coeval with, the in- 
fluence ; and this excludes the idea of reluctance and unwill- 
ingness, co-existing with the operations of efi^ective grace. 
It shuts out the idea of dragging altogether. So difficult is 
it to settle controversial points, when, even with reference 
to the force of terms, a writer of such peculiar acuteness 
misses the plain and direct meaning of his opponent. Surely 
there is little more affirmed in this sentence, given, as it ii^ 
in aninsulatad form from the writings of Calvin, than that 
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the authentic interpretation of those former 
words given in ver. 65, whence it might be 
gathered that they meant only s^v /ji>i^ fi dsdofis^ 
ahrCi ix ro£f var^ /tMu, yet they adhered to this 
notion of droggimn^ and, therefore, taught that 
he to whom God gave the grace to come to 
him, was so controlled that he could not resist, 
and that this was given only to the elect. Our 
theoli^ians, who teach the universal grace of 
God, regarding it as a thing which may be re<- 
sisted, maintain, that in the word sXxu£/p there 
18 not necessarily the idea of a certain con- 
straint on the resisting and unwilling, but only 
the notion of leading and attracting.' Which^ 

*^ They (i. «. the prodettined to Hfe) be caDed aooordiiig to 
God's purpote^ by his spirit working in due seasoa; thejf^ 
ihrou0kgraeey obey the calling^ they are justified freely, they 
are made the sons of God by adoption, they are made like 
the image of his only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, ihey walk 
religumtly in good works ; and, at length, by God*8 mercy, 
they attaiQ to everlasting felicity." Art. 17 of the Church of 
Eagland. Neither in the terms of this article, nor in the 
above extract from Calrin, does the idea exist, which Tit- 
mann condemns, with justice, as unscriptural, of a divine 
violence dragging a still reluctant heart to a worship^ halC* 
ainoere and half involuotary. — 7*. 

' Most probably we are right, in tracing Ixxim, Iajm*, to 
■TO^, ftmbulaoUf tvii^ ire fedtj deducU. It has the same 
se^se also in all the cognato dialects. It occurs also i^ 
Chaldee, in the sense of vectigal, tribute drawn, and of tlve 
motions of the planets. The same ge^fera^ i4iea ^taui^ 
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as it may be shown by many passages of the 
Greek writers, so especially will it be made 
to appear, if the word is compared with ^§uv^ 
which i^ its synonym. 

In this respect the two words agree, that in 
both of them there is the idea of drawing ; u e. 
of effecting that some thing, moved from its 
own place, should follow another. In this 
sense «Xx6g/y, (which very frequently means only 
to carry alortg with^ as in Euripid. Ion. v* 750,) 
is used in John xviii. 10; xzL 6, 11. But so 
far they appear to differ, that in the word tkx^m 
xnay be understood a certain dravnnff, tending 
to a particular point; in the word &u§w^ a conti^ 
nuous and uninterrupted movement of the thing 
drawn. Wherefore, ff^§uv is frequently used 
of those things which are drawn perpetually 

in Greek. It is used of the weight causing the scale to de- 
scend ; and of any attractive influence by which one thing 
is caused to move towards another. So also •x»is derived 
from it, is the track or course along which any thing has 
passed, as the plough, a vessel, a serpent, an arrow. The 
oriental word has reached us through the Gothic migra- 
tion, in the German, walch, peregrinus^ (M'alachia ?) and 
our own word, retaining the primitive sense, to walk. This 
etymology of \Xmvw quite justifies the author^s critical re- 
marks on it. The word ri/^ii», may be referred to "^^p, 
decessit^ amovity detraxit. In Uxvi/?, the original idea is, influ- 
ence causing motion ; in ^uam the leading notion is, separa- 
tion, aversion— 7*. 
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on the ground, Lucian, i. Merced. Cond. 3. 

655. ^i/ieUa¥r^i g^iXxo/Mvov xcti l[i/in^rfy6roQ^ r^^ 
«yg^vov xal ir^hg wi6rfMi^ dyifiww o^v. Speaking 
of a man, as of a fish caught by the hook, and 
dragged along. Conf. i. CatapL 13. 635. ii. Luc. 
56- 624. In the same sense, ^d^h^ is used in 
Eorip. Rhes. r. 58. And so ^^i is spoken 
of a continual impetus, as ffu^v x^Os£(j^^ vipruv, 
y. c. Leonid. Alex. Ep. xii. Anal. ii. 192. and 
^iirri^m e^ougiwg <ru^vg^ Aeschin. Axioch. § 17. 
Probably they differ, as our words zeihen and 
scJUeppen (zerrerL) And, as German writers 
<mly use this word when it is peculiarly appli- 
cable to some act or work. (v. c. Schlepptau and 
die Schleppe^ ^^M^) so ^^c/y is seldom found 
in Greek writers, except when the idea of 
drawing is combined with violence. The no- 
tion of violence is not necessarily inherent in 
either word; but it becomes attached to <r6^/y, 
as it is inferred that the thing drawn, so follows 
as with reluctance or resistance, and as need- 
ing the application of a stronger force. The 
different notion is very evident in John xxi. 
ver. 6, 8, 11. For when the disciples, at their 
Lord's command, let down the net, ovx in avrh 
ikx{iifou l&xyfsay a'jeh roD ir>Ji^(i\}i ruv t^^d^ojv. But 
afterwards came the others, and then it is said, 
ciffivng rb d/xruov ruv I'^^itw, And, finally, when 
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they were landed, Pet^r dXxiww H Mxrvw i^i f% 
yT,c, Where it may be readily seen why, in 
the second instance, John uses the word aifptv'. 
Nor can we say that both words are used con-' 
ceming the same thing in the same sense, in 
Acts xvi. 19, dXjCiMiUf ilg n^r dtytfav; Acts XXL 
Sd, JXxov oM'}i¥ e^u roD tt^v ; James ii. 6,- sKxoum 
itfi&g ug rcb x^iril^ia ; and Acts viii. 3, ^§w rs Aih 
d^g xod yvvaSitag ^a^Hidou s/( ^uXax^v* Acts* "Ay* 

19, 2<n;^y s^a r^ voXsoir Acts xvii. 6, l^^ M 
roi/g mXird^ag. Certainly in the former pas- 
sages there is not the notion of violence, but 
(Hily that of efficacy, which cannot be separated 
from the idea of drawing. Often they are said 
to draw, who would prefer that the thing whi^h 
they draw, as chains, calamities, &c. should n<lt 
follow. The same form occurs in ixxus/v ^i^^. 
and others; whence it appears that in Av^ 
word there exists only the simple notion of 
drawing, independently of the additional idev 
of violence, which is only advenrtitiotts, atisingf 
fmt of the circnmstances. Nor in the form ix- 
xuifv sig rijv dyo^dvy Hg x^trfj^iovy is there the notlOll 
of violence; as if the lictors were lEctuaHy 
dragging the man to the' forum, any more 
than in th^ Latin expression, in jtis rapere. 
Which appears sufficiently in Acts xvi. 19, 
iTKxvtfos¥ itg rnv dyo^dt krJ rdvg of^ovrag' Tud 9|0Otftt« 
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h never used in that sense iii> which iXxi^w 
frequently is, tliat is, in the metaphorical 
sense in which it occurs in the above named 
passage in John, and in c. it2« ver. 32 ; and 
in which it is used by others* For, as sXx^^v 
is frequently used of those who by speaking^ 
or other means attract others, that they may 
conform to their way; so in these passages 
it means no more than to attmet, to influence ; 
the opportunity being given to bring over to a 
side ; which is not done by violence, (frequently 
associated with the idea of drawing ;) but only 
by the rational inflexion of the will. So in 
Lucian, i. Pise. 46. 613, he is said i\x6fimg ^^g 
fi)y ^tVf who is moved by the sight of riches 
and indulgences proposed to him ; and i. Her* 
mot. 74. p. 817, M rng dxoXou^ag s^Jtofiwog, is 
said of him who, under a false influence, be* 
Heves that to be true which is &]se. In the 
same manner, in James i. 14, it is said, M rng 
iiiag kr^vfjuccg i^skxAfJiayog 7Mi dsXia^^/usvoff. (Con£ 
Aelian. Hist. Amm« vL 31, and Aristaenet* 
Epist. ii. 21.) Hence it is used with refe* 
fenee to sporting, concerning animals who are 
taken not by fonee but by guile. But dpn is 
li&t so used ; which is not surprising, if we aiid 
right in the idea that it rather means to drag 
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after; {whence ci^fia and krtobfuv;) whilst in 
Rev. xii. 4, i>^jut¥ and s!^6»v mean, to draw to^ 
or with. And, therefore, if the compounds of 
tf^fs/v are not used strictly, they will not have 
the notion of drawing to, but of drawing away, 
driving, propelling. As Lucian. elegantly says 
I* Nigrin. 16. p. 55, ^ira^atfit^irou alddtg tuti a^sn) xo^ 
dixouoaOvfi* For «'aga0i6^s/y and nnpttb^v are ap« 
plied to rivers or torrents, which with swollen 
waters drag down all opposing substances be- 
fore them. (See Hemsterhusius on this passage 
of Lucian.) 

Agree in this, that both are opposed to 
iraXouSc. But in 'ifdXatSg there are two ideas; 
it is used of that which was originated some 
time back, as ofwg ^aXo/^;, Luke v. 39, or of 
that which has existed long, and been in use, 
Ifidriov ^aXou6vf Matth. ix. 16. To the first 
sense vsog is opposed; to the last xaiv6g. That 
is Muv6v which comes in the place of a thing 
that was formerly, and has not yet been used, 
i. €. new ; veo; is diat which has only lately been 
originated, recent^ 

That in the New Testament this notion of 
each word is distinctly preserved, appears from 
the references given in Lexicons. We will 
^dduce a few instances: Mattb. ix. 16. 17} 
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ifidrtov m>Mi6¥ — - vkfi^otfMa km96v ohov yl ov -«- d&Kopf 
woiKouo{fg — xouvo{fg. (conf. Mark ii. 21 ; Luke y* 
86). Our Lord does not say v%ovq ihKoitg, nor 
tJm xouv6f. But in Matth. xxvu 29, he says, 
ymfifia t^i dfj/iriXou xouv6v, because he refers to an* 
other wine than that which he poured out then to 
his friends, not recent but different. For, as in the 
word xouvog is expressed that which has not been 
long, it follows that it must be other and dif- 
ferent from that which had been formerly. And 
we also, in speaking of wine, draw the distinc- 
tion between new wine and recent wine. Hence, 
the y>M(taat xcuyod in Mark xvi. 17, i. c. tongues 
not formerly used by the Apostles, are, in 
Acts ii. 4, called M^cuy other tongues. Some 
add to this the notion of superiority; but it 
does not necessarily exist in luiMg, although it 
frequently arises out of the opposite term ; for 
often that which is worn by use is corrupted 
by age. Yet the nw and the tlcu^^ are not al- 
ways better than the older. Therefore, neither 
in the formula xo/v^v dfimXov ymnfJM does the 
notion of superiority exist absolutely, nor in 
these: — xa/vij dso&n^fiy Heb. viii. 8. 13; ix. 15, 
Tuuvii irrokhy John xiv. 34. 

But xa/i^( and vhi are used interchangeably 
with the same word. For instance, xa<»^ hta&^^n 
and ncL bi€i^fi%n Heb. xii. 24 ; xcuvhg iv^^ta^og Eph. 
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ii. 15'; iy. 28. et vk^ ai^^umg CoU iiL 10. But al^ 
thougli,. Tuuvii dio^xnis always used, regard being 
had to die aid covenants ; it is once only ia 
liiis passage called via, as a recent covenant^ 
only lately established, of which the Jews were 
now participants. For the same reason Paul^ 
in Epist to Colossians, speaks of the viog 
Av^^oMrog^ when he had been wont to say, xom^ 
For it is evident that regard is especially had 
in this place to the &vay8¥Vfi(fig : the itcuv^ 
&v^^c^og is one who dijQTers from the former ; die 
vm; one which' is Avoat/atvoitiMvog %a.r eixuva rov 
Krhav^og txvrhvj renewed after the image of his 
Creator. On the contrary, Paul does not say, 
wa xrkig but jwmv^ (2 Cor. v. 15. 17 ; GaL vi 
15, Eph. ii. 15,) because in the word xritsig !(>• 
self, there is the notion of vs^n;;, newness. And 
the difference of which w:e speak may be ob* 
served in the use of the words avaxouv^uv and 
Afaveovtj which occur in the New Testament. 
They are both rendered, to restore, to renew ; 
yet they differ. For who does not see in 2 
Cor* iv. 16, i^m^tv &vh^6t^g avoauunurcu ifia^c^ %ai 
njM^tf, that the meaning is different from what 
it would have been, if the Apostle had writteB 
dmnwJroL On the contrary, in Eph. iv. OS, it 
was correct to write dvavecSAcu nfi vnbfuirt rvi 
mg ufiw* For if in this latter passage he had 
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written dmxouvovAou^ we should not gather what 
he wished us to know, that a new spirit should 
dwell in those who had put on the 3uuv6g &¥%^wict^ ; 
but there would have been a tautology, as ap- 
pears by what follows. But in the former 
place, avcuuuwikou niMff^ xo^ i/^'^s^ does not mean 
that the inner man is daily born anew, but that 
it daily acquires new strength, which previously 
it had not ; so that though the outer man perish^ 
there is no need for the soul to defend. But 
properly in Horn. xii. 2, he writes /Airafjko^Zt^ 
rfi antTLOuvuiCu roZ vohg vjmSiv ; for this dvaxct/miftg is 
not the work of an hour, but of a whole life ; 
wherefore ako baptism, rh Xour^iv r?; avaxowvw- 
tfsAi^i as Luther says, must be brought into 
operation throughout the whole of life.* 

' This is more easily said than explained. Even thfi 
{^reat name of Lather will not make it the less obscure. 
The effect of a specific and terminated act may be realized 
throughout life ; but how the act of baptism, which is com- 
pleted at the instant, can be continued throbgh a lengthened 
period, is yet a difficulty calling for elucidation. — T» 
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CHAPTER V. 

An accurate observation of synonyms is pecu- 
liarly useful and necessary, in cases where they 
occur in juxtaposition. This fact occurs in all 
writers, but is especially worthy of notice in 
the boohs of the New Testament, and that on. 
two accounts; first, because some think that 
this conjunction of synonyms may be neglect- 
ed in studying the writings of less elegant 
authors; and, secondly, that many, in those 
places in which this accumulated junction of 
synonymous terms occur, have been accustom- 
ed to look for some emphasis or ornament 
Both opinions, however, are false. For it is 
plain, that men w^ho have acquired the lan- 
guage that th^y speak rather by custom than by 
study, mere frequently make use of particular 
terms, which, taken together, go to express the 
universal or general notion present in their 
minds ; whence it happens that the full force 
of their meaning must be gathered from a close 
consideration of the whole synonymous terms 
which they have used, collectively. And the 
notion about ornament is equally unfounded. 
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For, as the most elegant writers abstain from 
that kind of ornament which is merely verbal, 
so also should we take care, lest, in reading 
-more simple writers, we conclude that words 
cognate as to a certain similitude of meaning, 
are introduced merely for ornament For it 
is common enough to rapid writers to adopt a 
verbose style, which gratifies the idle and list- 
less reader, but gives disgust to a better taste. 
But more elegant authors never insert a word, 
except its sense is fitted to impart some new 
light or additional view to the subject; and 
which pleases, because it leads the mind to con- 
sider the same point in various ways ; so that 
the same topic, presented in different aspects, 
calls up in the mind of the reader differeni; 
ideas respecting it But less artificial writers, 
Vvho are chiefly anxious to be understood by 
their readers, often use sentences of similar 
import or synonymous terms near together, 
not for the sake of ornament or variety, but 
that their readers may more fully apprehend 
the whole idea which they wish to convey." 

* I oonoeive iAub to be the primary source of thatparallelUa 
which is so celebrated among the Hebrew writers, especially 
in their poetical books, but in what mode, or by what laws, 
it is regulated, has not been shown with sufficient accuracy. 
For that which Herder has written in his work, {vom Geiii 
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Hence not only among the New Testament 
writers, but among the more ancient Greek 
authors, and especially Homer, many passages 
occur in which synonymous words or sentences 
appear together; yet in vain would you seek 
for any intentional ornament, except that 
clearness which flows naturally from an accu- 
rate description of particular things, from 
which a general notion is derived. Yet they 
give pleasure, although not inserted by the 
author with that view ; for although the enjoy- 
ment derived from mere ornament, would be 
lost if the writer abstained from the ornament, 
yet readers would not the less distinctly ap- 
prehend his meaning. But, in passages of this 
kind, the pleasure arises from this, that the 
writer has exhibited the matter by various 
terms of description to the eyes of the reader, 
not merely to please him, but to state more 
precisely his own way of thinking about it. 

Before we demonstrate this by examples 
from the New Testament, it may be well to 
adduce a few instances frpm the writings of 
Homer, which will clearly illustrate my mean- 
ing ; and of the many that immediately suggest 

der hebr. Poeney Tom. /. Opp, p, 94. sqq.) has ^eU explained 
the beauty and force of such paraUeKsm, but has not entered 
on the inquiry into its nature. 
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themselves. I will select those to which 
parallel eases may be found in the New Tes- 
tament, fjJwv^a CE^ our/ /AaXa d^v. Iliad, a, 416. et 
saep. infisog d* ^IX/0^ xaridu xai M %n(pag ^X^e Iliad, 
a. 475. fjAya x^dirou ijd* gXsa/^gi. Iliad. ^. 27. 
vmff^iro xa) xarivsv^v, Iliad. ^. 112. o^tfMi 
o^iTsXs(prov. Iliad. jS. 325. vtx^tfp x^U^wt rs yevrjrat, 
Iliad. 7* 92. altf^ta detd/ong xai 6vs/dia irSXX' a fiot 
sgrtv ib. 242. a^firog xai dvovrarog, Iliad. 3. 540. 
Tififi^orBg ovd* erv^ig^ Iliad, s. 287. e'Xw^ xa/ xu^/tta 
ib. 488. ^avg7i> xa/ ^ror/Mv siri^m'sTv Iliad. »?. 52. 
^varoy xa/ ^6rfM¥ km^ifiivy Iliad, w. 337. ^u^y 
IvenhXtai jjds xsXe^e/;* Iliad, x. 61. xgabiri xai ^vfihg 
dyrjiKa^, ibid. V. 220. 244. 319. (It only occurs 
in the Iliad in this instance, but in the Odyss. 
4348. (T, 60.) ovri fAsrar^s^ofi our aXey/^w. Iliad. 
fi» 238. "jroksfibov xai bv{/oTrira, Iliad, v. 250. ^oX- 
i/jJ^siv ^dl fiSt^si^at. Iliad. X. 12. v^sfieivav oy^ 
s(po^7ji^€v. Iliad. 8. 499. <ffi<f/v %yi ^^gtf/, ^??5g otb X<^ 
ou^ru, Iliad. /?• 33. our sl^ofutt ours ^graXXw. Iliad, 
a. 553. In these passages any one will per- 
ceive, that there is no ornament nor any par- 
ticular emphasis ; yet we deny that this union 
of synonymous terms is altogether otiose and 
futile. Similar instances occur am«ng more 
elegant writers, which need not be enumerat- 
ed;* and they are found also in the sacred 

* We may subjoin a few passages, not dissimilar to those 
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writings. In following out, therefore, this dis- 
cussion on the synonyms of the New Testa- 
ment which we have begun, we must seek 
from passages of a similar kind, some examples 
in order to demonstrate what course, in our 
opinion, should be taken, to ascertain the real 
mind of the writer, and to define accurately 
the force of his synonymous expressions. 

Paul writes in 1 Tim. ii. 2. 7wx n^efMv xai ^<r6- 
yQov ^iov didyufifiv ; and correctly ; for both are to 
be desired ; for the two words agree in tiiis, 
that in neither is there any thing of tumult, 
perturbation, agitation or solicitude ; yet they 
differ. He is n^f^x'^^ ^^^ makes no disturbance ; 
he is T,^fi^i who is himself free from agitation 
or disturbance. That life therefore is h<^fo^ 
which excites no disturbance in others ; 
and that is %eAbo^ nfhich is not disturbed by 
others.' 'H(n&;^/o( is evidently used in this sense 

of which we are about to speak. The following occur in 
Xenophon : gtStftarm xaxt^T* »«) att^^urmy Cyneg* 13. lly 
tubxtn Ktu kfaifh^mff Lyc. 10. 6, avnriif xai ftypoxtMvatfy M^ 
mor. 1. 3, 9} &Xi**** "^ ava/^tXif rev rtifiatrety ib. 1. 2. 54, 
Aari^uf x») ififi^avdify ib. 2. 5. 3, afbiXuxf xat ^a^vfUKty ib* 
3. 5. by vraihiu^uras »<b) fuJivrxty opposed to a^xtiturtyg 
xeti &fuJ%7ty lb* 4. 1. 4. 

' The word M^m is derived from pt2^ amavity appeHvit, 
. dmderiumy and is, therefore, vita iranquUla^ ptadda ; a 
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in 1 Pet. iii. 4, roD fr^(fsog xai fisu^iou imlfiaroi. 
Hence, ]90U%cc^s/y is to rest, to do nothing ; and 
it is said of those who make no reply, nor con- 
tradict further, as Luke xiv. 3. Acts xi. 18. 
xxi. 14, and 2 Thess. iii. 12. Paul exhorts 
those A"^' Jitfwx'ac i^a^ed^ow, rh saurwv aorov 
ftf^/oyras, whom he heard araxrwj flrgg/^are/V, /^Jjdsv 
i^aZpfj^nxiit dXka 'S'^ti^atfi/iMvovgy i, e. meddling 
with the affairs of others. (Aristid. p. 494.) 
fiinrXicf'V ^78 xa/ fir^div 'Ti^iu^yd^sro, It is evident 
that ^<rux'a is frequently used in the sense of 
silence, 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12, compared with 1 
Cor. xiv. 34. "H^g^os is seldom used; but the 
more common forms fi§sfiMy ri^ifjuxjogy i9^s/^s7v, 
Ti§€fi*itjBtVy have the meaning which we have spe- 
cified ; although in these words the notion of 
tranquillity is often referred to external things ; 
for he who is himself quiet, i. e. free from 
fear or other disturbing passions, does not an- 
noy others. And hence ri<f^x'^^ ^ often used 
in both senses. We will add a passage from 

placid life according with the desires and wishes, qmete 
fruena ; it is rather a pleasurable repose. "H^i^*; is from 
Q*^y, and HTJ^* w*'"** cocwiw, evacuatua, cava, spelunca* 
From the same source is derived l^n/AOfy desert, and the 
words, eremite^ Hermit, And the idea, therefore, which is 
conveyed by H^i/ttf is rather that of vacuity of cares, freedom, 
from annoyance, the quiet of solitude. — T. 
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Lucian, li. Amor. 29. 429. lyu 5g r^avy^fijj^iibidatxg 
xrd ri^ifLa rut o<p^OL>^u «*a^a/3aXwv (^ofifJM ^tfup^cv, £«- 
T'pid. Orcst 1*217. Troad. 649.) They are in 
orror wlio say that ni^fiog is the same as f,/xs^og. 
i^ut Luther elegantly renders the words of 
I'^aui in the passage in question ; ein geruhiyes 
tind stiUes Lehen. For although we also- use 
the words ruhe^ ruMg^ and stilU^ still, promis- 
cuously; yet that a similar difference exists 
between them is made evident by those for- 
mulae, which necessarily require the one ra- 
tlier than the other. 

Among the former quotations from Homer, 
we gave 'iroT^fii^stv r,S8 fid^si^ou. We must add 
to it mXi/ioi rs fidxat «• Iliad, a. 177. «, 891. 
On the former passage Eustathius says, rh 
toK&fiot Ti liAytu rg, «j 1% Ta^aXX^Xov hfiktarl aurA, ij 
xa/ diaipo^d rig etfri raTg Xs^gtf/y, ttHyB fiAy^rat [ih rig 
xai yjyoig, ug xoJ ri \oyofLa^ia driXoT^ xa/ aurhg Si i 
'irotfirrig (itr oTuya ^ijtf/, fiaystf^afAevci) mstfau (v, 304.} 
xa) &kXcf)g ds iid')(r^ fihy avTii 37 ruv &vd§uv (fuvitg^oX^. 
6 Sk ToXe/iog xai M <jra^ard^6uv xai /tia^tfjMv xatPoZ 
"Kkytrau XJ^ritft/j^ov de ude xai ro voXsfL/^stv ^8i fidyt^au 

And this view of Eustathius is confirmed by 
other writers, and by the Scriptures especially. 
Paul in 2 Tim. ii. 23, commands rdg fiu^dg 
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X^nrvifS6ii vo^our$7if, Srt yewoKfi fMiya^, In the same 
way he exhorts Titus, iii. 9, [Kao^g hi ^rir/,<fiii^ 
xai ytnakoyia^i tuU t^ttg xaifdtd^ag vofAixSig irepfi(fra<fo. 
In 2 Corinth, vii. 5, the a/ s^ta^s* nAycu are not 
bodily calamities, but the actual contentions 
with which the Apostle had to encounter. 
Compare John vi. 52 ; 2 Tim. ii. 24 ; Act. vii. 
26, (Exod. ii. 13. D^2i3.) noXg/x5f, on the con- 
trary, and 'ToXsfjJ^ii¥ are said of battles and com- 
bats, which take place in the way of actual 
collision. The word is so used, metaphorically, 
certainly in Rev. ii. 16, ^oXg,a^(rw fisr avruv h rf 
\ofLpaucf ro\j crofMiHg fAou. (comp. V. 12.) But it is 
never applied to verbal disputes. 

So far then they agree, that they denote 
contest, contention, fighting ; but 'iroXsfjbog and 
flR>Xe^«7v are restricted to actual collision by 
physical force, M'O^x^ ^^^ iL<i')(i(^ai apply to any 
contention of mind as well as body, even 
though it come not to blows. In the former 
the actual struggle is expressed ; in the latter, 
it is sufficient to have the idea of such conten- 
tion as often leads to blows. For in the word 
(jMLyti^cu there is not properly and necessarily 
the notion of physical collision, as appears 
from one passage of Homer. (Iliad, a, 298.) 
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strongly suspect that the original notion of 
this word was that of impetus, or force by 
which one rushes on another;" wherein the 
verb has only a middle termination. Hence 
fLa^io^di nvi simply rendered, is to be borne 
violently against any one, as Iliad. ^, 329. 
{hayjx.1 and \ihii are often joined as in the Iliad, 
a, 177. £, 891. Xenoph. Hier. i. 38. awxx'J and 
ILo^yj^tu have a wide signification. ^jrokB/hoc and 
^oXsfisTv are restricted to the idea of war. 

* The suspicion of Titmann is well founded ; and this in- 
stance again illustrates the value of etymological inquiry. 
The original form of fiuixn is more directly that of actual 
collision, than vekiftat. It is derived from HD^* ^ smite ^ 
which according to the form of all Hebrew words beginning 
with ^, drops the first radical, and takes the formative f^ ; 
DODj percutientes HDD^ percuiiens. M'^ith a slight va- 
riation it occurs in Chaldee KHO ^^^ nPTD' p^cussit and 
in Arabic 3^ ^*' » ^"^ hence ftttxtt^t, a sword, mactare 

t5 slay, and dimicare to fight. From the same source, we 
have nocuit in Latin ; and knock, through the Gothic Un- 
questionably, therefore, the original notion oi/Aax^ is & blow. 
troXifAilv has reference rather to the general confusion of an 
extended contest, and is probably derived from 773, con. 
fudit, tniscuit* It was very natural for fiaxfi, which more 
simply expresses the idea of contest by collision, to be used 
in a figurative sense for every kind of conflict. This is the 
natural course of language. troXtfuTv originally expressed a 
more complex idea, and has been retained by custom in its 
proper meaning. Phavorinus, however, says : vXtfu^M «)• 
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The passage in which these expressions oc- 
cur, is Philip, ii. 2. Tlkr^§uf<faTi /jimv n)v %»f^i'» ^Iva 

w p^voDi/rsj. The word tf6/x4a/;^og occurs but 
once in the New Testament. It differs from 
/(f^p^off, which Paul used in the same epistle, 
0. ii. 20. For itso-^rjyog is animated or moved 
in the same way ; (fv/M-^^oi, to think the same 
thinffj to be of one mind. They may be o'v^*- 
■vj/i^o/ who are not h6y\w^oi. For often men think 
the- same thing, who differ materially as to 
mind. The tf^A^-v^y;^©/, are the same with 0/ rh aM 
^^ovovvrBg, But we must inquire into the diffe- 
rence between rh alrh f^onrf and rh h ^govs/V. For 
it cannot be credited that the Apostle would 
have so rashly introduced a mere tautology. 
Once only he writes rh h (pgoviTv, and that in this 
passage. Six times he writes ^0 tivrh 9|ovs7i>. Now, 
rh avrh (p^wiTv is to have the same opinion, to 
feel, to wish, to seek the same thing. So in 
Romans xii. 16, rh auro e/; ayj^tiXovi ^^ovovvnc 
Rom. XV. 5, rh avrh ip^oviTv sv aXX^Xo/^ 2 Cor. xiii. 
11, rhavrh ^|ovs/rs, sl^vsUru And again, in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, c. iii. 16, rf abrf 
(frot^zTv %avin^ rh ahrh f^ovsTv^ if that is the true 
reading ; and iv. 2, rh aurh (p^owTv iv xu^stf). We 
need hardly attempt to demonstrate that this 
formula is used by other writers in the same 
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sense. But rh h (p^oveTv, is to wish one thing 
only, to agree in seeking one thing only. 
The Apostle wishes the Philippians rh aM <f>^ 
nhy u e. not to disagree, but to regard each 
other with the same mutual love, to be unani- 
mous, seeking one thing. For, if each sought 
something different, they could ^ neither be 
(fvfi^v^ot^ nor would they have njv au^v dyaflrjjv. 
But the one thing (rh h) which he wjshed 
them all to mind, he explains in ver. 4, Afcsi ^A 

He wishes, therefore, all <n^^-4/u;^ous Jva/, to h p^o- 
¥owrag^ while all minded or sought one thing 
only, the convenience of each other. For, if 
0/ 'irdvTig t6l iauruv ^ijroDtf/, ver. 20, they could 
not be accordant; but if all agreed in one 
thing, th|it each should expressly seek the 
benefit of the others, they would certainly live 
in concord and in mutual love. 

Briefly, then, rh auri pgovgJV, is to have the 
same mind ; ffv/i^^u^ov shou^ is to think the same 
thing, to be of accordant mind; rh h p^ovm^ 
is not to differ in council and purpose, but to 
seek one and the same object. 

In the same clause of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, ver. 1, we read, i1 rt)i(x.(sv>Ayxya%ai 
oixn^ot\ irkri^uMfars fiov rjjv %afav. If it were true, 
as is stated in the common lexicons to the 
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New Testament, that ^'Ka/yy^a, is put meta- 
phorically for mercy, commiseration, Paul 
would have written tau to logically. But that 
the word has a wider meaning, and that the 
notion of mercy only attaches to it adventi- 
tiously, will appear from Luke i. 78, ts'xkdy'xya 
«X«ouj, and Coloss. iii. 12, <svKa/y')(ya oixri^fiSnt^ 
Certainly, as (firXdy^va properly signifies ihe 
more. noble viscera^ the heart, lungs, liver, &c. 
{jsv'K&y^vor i] xa^d/a,) whence, ixi^vkayyvot and svA"- 
v>ja,yyyia^ are terms for fortitude, so are all 
these terms figuratively assumed to express the 
more vehement feelings and passions, which are 
believed to arise more immediately from these 
viscera. Hence tf^Xay^va Ss^/to/vs/y wg^g ^^hh 
Aristaph. Raru v. 868, and a/w^v cieKoLfxyoy So- 
phoch Ajac. V. §95. And thus, the ^cncT^y^y^i are 
those who are destitute either of love and bene* 
volence, or of hate and anger, w? X/So/ dva/<r^roi 
iKra^;^ovrs^» xara rh fifiSkv 6j^g/y hdov <fuva\yovv, — /u»)) 

^ svouvovvrw 9) •>\fsy6vraiVf )) dd/xouyroiv, 1) ufeXouvruK 
( Galen* de Dogm. Hippocr. et Plat. iii. c. 4. Tom. 
V. Opp. 316. ed Lips, we say herzlos^ heartless.) 
Luther renders tf^rXay;^^ k>jio\jgy by herzliclie 
Barmherziffkeit and cwrXayp^va o/xn^fiStv herzliches 
Erbarmen. . 

There is then a difference between H'j'Kdy^m 
and MXTt^jj^oi, The former denotes some vehe- 
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ment affection or regard, <fr6^rii as of parents 
towards children, which is the most intense af- 
fection, and on which account children are 
called tfcrXctyp^va in Philem. v. 12; and often 
elsewhere.* The latter properly denotesmercy, 
a sense of grief for the distresses of others. 
These words of Paul should be rendered, there- 
fore. If ye have any true love towards me, 
if any mercy. Luther TiTites, herzliche Liebe 
und Barmherzigkeit 

Let us now speak of the synonyms, 

OixTii^siv and oJxri^fi6g denote merely com- 
passion, a sense of unhappiness for the ills of 
others, harmherzig seyn, Barmherzigkeit, Mitlei- 
den ; but eXgog, iXgg/v, denote the desire of reliev- 
ing the miserable. In these latter, then, there 
is something more than in the former, viz : the 
additional notion of beneficence, of aid, which 
be who is fXawv is prompt to apply. Pity 
is easily enough called up in the soul, but 
the gXgof is less frequently to be met with. 

* This is perhaps assumed too easily. The Apostle uses 
A strong expression indicative of his love to Timothy, but 
It would not follow from this, that the word which he uses 
means children, or, my child ; Theophylact thus para- 
plirases the passage : Mira itya^fts Si|«/ ulrhf fiSkkav li «v» 

^e;;^^ vri^i^i^v. See Suicer^s Thesaurus Eodesiasticus on 
the word. — T. 
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The LXX frequently renders TDH by eXsog, 
but for Drri and ]in ^t has otxni^etv. Hence 
also, cXgo^ and iXgg/v (gXg>j^o<ruv^) are put, in the 
New Testament, for those benefits which are 
bestowed on the miserable ; but oixri^fUg^ never. 
The same observation may be made on that 
very remarkable passage, Rom, ix. 15, iXg^tfw 
h av eXsu xai oiXTSi^Tjau ov av o/xrJ^M, compared 
with Exod. xxxiii. 19. He who is o iXswv, strives 
to relieve the miserable, and does if he is 
able ; but he who limits himself to his compas- 
sion only, he is said, o/xrg/^g/. The Latins ap- 
pear to express both notions by the words tww- 
ericors and misericordia^ unless we are correct in 
distinguishing miseratio and misericordia^ as 
that the first agrees with o/xr/^/Uro^ and olxrog^ the 
latter with gXgog. The passage, therefore, may 
be thus rendered, " 1 will succour whom I will 
to succour. I will pity whom I pity." Cer- 
tainly according to the mind of the Apostle ; 
for the Hebrew words have rather the sense 
of certain and perpetual favour and Divine aid, 
than of absolute will in the distribution of bless- 
ings. But they err greatly who think that they 
deduce from these words, that God wills not 
to save some. For what follows, a^a oh ou rov 

^ekovrogy ovde rov r^e^ovrogy aXXa rou sT^ouvrog ^goD, 
has certainly not the force, that even though 
any one desires the favour of God, he cannot 
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attain it, if God has negatived (noluerit) that 
he should attain it. For, in the case of one 
who gives a benefit, the accepted benefit must 
be referred to his benignity, not to our desire; 
we receive benefits, therefore, from the mercy 
and clemency of God, not for our own works 
or deservings. Therefore, it is rightly said, 
ou ToZ ^gXovrog, ohlk roD r^^yovro^^ dXka tov eXeouvrog 
^soy, scil. rh ^dp<r/ia; that is, the X°^i'^f^9 ^ ^^^^ 
ferred benefit; cannot be referred to our effort 
or merit, but to the mercy of God, for from 
thence it comes ; he favours and benefits whom 
he will. It does not follow, then, as some would 
have it, that even he who wishes cannot obtain, 
because God forbids the success of his prayer; 
but rather, what is most true, that labour as 
we may, it is by the grace of God we obtain 
the promise, and not by our own merit. It 
comes from God; he gives to the unworthy; 
some rejoice in it, some receive it not These 
fail of the promise, because they seek it not in 
the right way ; /Vj^aiJX dtojxuv vo/nov dtxouwf{iVYiiy i/g 
f6fjitO¥ dtxcuoifvvrig ohx s^^atfs, Zri ovx sx 'S'itfreojg, dXX* atg 
s^ e^uv vofMUf ver. 31 ; those ovx r^Xetifievotf aXX* eXf- 
r^^syreg, fiii bitaxovrig dixaiwfvvTiVj xarakccfL^dvovai dixou^ 
o<f{}vriiff dtxaio<^vfi¥ Sk rrjv sx 'jritrrsaii. Has then- God 
so had mercy (eXgE/") that those whom he willed 
not to save, ought to perish notwithstanding 
di(axtaiu r^v dixouo^vriv. Certain it is, they do not 
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obtain. wliat they wish, because ^^Xov /tsv ^soD 
f;^ou<r/y, aXX* ou xar s^/yvaxfiv. Had they sought 
the true d/xaio(r6y9], they would have obtained it, 
yet, at the same time, ou roD rgg%ovro^, aXXa roD 
iXgoDvrog, the gift would have been of God. I 
have often wondered, tlierefore, that those who 
held the notion of an absolute decree, have 
had recourse to these words for the support of 
their opinion. Certainly they have so under- 
stood the passage. It matters little, therefore, 
whether we seek or disregard the favour of 
God, if God only regard us ; for however any 
one may strive and seek to attain salvation, 
yet he cannot attain it unless God has willed 
it. This is assuredly true, if God has nega- 
tived it ; but this idea is repugnant to right 
reason and true religion ; nor is it in the pas- 
sage in question.** Certainly it becomes every 

^ AU this is very accurately and judiciously stated. But 
the author is fighting with a man of straw. Which of the 
Calyinistic divines asserts, that man seeks to be made holy, 
and that a holy God has put 'a negative on his desire ? The 
great body of those divines who are advocates for the sove- 
reignty of Ood's grace, which man's natural heart impugns, 
and who wear the epithet, Calvinistic, as an opprobrious 
brand, f^o no further than the statement of Titmanu ; and 
take the same view which he does, of the passage in ques- 
tion. There have been rash assertions on the subject of a 
decree of reprobation, but they were ever confined to a few. 
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one versed in the language, to inquire how 
they establish the fact, that £?wk/ nvog signifies 
what they wish. For the word l(fr/ is wanting. 
But what that is, which ovx Ign rmg^ they have 
not explained. Luther renders it, So liegt es 
nun nicht an demy 8fc, Beza, '' Election is not 
of him," &c. He completes this impersonal 
formula, by adding, rashly, the notion of elec- 
tion which was wanting. I say rashly, for in 
the whole chapter there is nothing said of the 
election of the schools, but only of the gift of 
divine blessings,*' especially of calling to the 

It would be well^ however, if the great body of Pelagians 
and Arminians could be brought to adopt cordially the view 
laid down in the text. There would then be little material 
difference on this difficult point, within the limits of the 
Christian community. The grand testing question to man^s 
proud heart is : Is God a sovereign from first to last in 
the gifts of grace, in the to ixtM ? — T, 

® Titmann has hardly been just to this passage of the di- 
vine word. It is clear that the point mooted is, who are the 
Israel, the rixva rod B^iav, ver. 7> 8* To illustrate this point, 
an example is given in the case of Jacob and Esau, in refe- 
rence to which it is shewn, that the selection of Jacob to be 
the favoured seed, was before the children had done good or 
evil, according to the ir^eB-t^ts xar t»koyn» r»u 6%»u not of 
works but of him that calleth. And then comes, in verse 1 6, 
the deduction from this example as applicable to the whole 
argument, ei^et aZv oh rov ^ixovTos &c. The ellipsis, then, 
cannot be the notion that Titmann has introduced, but 
must be of this kind : 8o then, to be the child of God, the 
child of promise, the tnie seed of Abraham, is not of Him 
that willeth, &c T. 
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kingdom of Messiah, ver. 24. Rightly, there- 
fore, is it rendered by Schott, " divine gifts do 
not depend on him who seeks," &c., for that 
rtwf is to have cause in any thing, t. e. to be 
so conjoined with any thing, as that it is the 
cause of being or doing any thing. And 
hence, it is to owe one's origin to any one, to 
depend on any one, to be in the power of any 
one. Xenoph. Memor. i. 1 . 9, roui ds irdvra rng ay- 
^^wjrivf^i yvutfjifig eJvou otofLsvovgy b(jLifi»ovi^v s^, (Mark 
xii. 23, rmiavrm Ittrat n ym*) Whether, there- 
fore, it be rendered, " It is not in the power,'* 
or, " it does not depend on," yet it means no 
more than that the efficient cause is the mercy 
of God. Lastly, we must be careful not to 
attach to the particle ^v, v. 15, the notion of 
uncertainty as to the will or determination, 
which there is no reason to suppose, that some 
persons have done. For the words ov ay iXsu do 
not signify, quemcunque volueroj whosoever I 
may wish, as if it were uncertain whether he 
wished or not; but, si quern volo, he whom I 
wish. So that the true sensci of the passage is, 
if 1 have pity on any one, I will have pity on 
him ; and therefore it is not uncertain whether 
he wills to pity, but it is most certain ; for 
that he had willed to be graciously present 
with Moses, he had previously promised. So 
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in Xenoph. Polit. li. 6, lAv ^ Tokig didoiti o/xodo/xj^tfa- 
fjbmig lyx6Xffi(^aiy of otv atrojfievoi a^ioi doxov<fty sfrac/, 
u e. those seeking the privileges of the city* 
who may appear worthy. Thucyd. vi. 14, 
h oiv for s7 r/r and vi. 16, and ii. 44. Demosth. 
c. Neaer. 1386, 17. 

In Rom. e. i. v. 30, 31. Paul enumerates 

together, ^J/i^y^/tfrag, xaraXaXoug' 6/Sg/(rra$, vvs^ipd' 
vovg, dXcc^ovag' affuv^srovgy dtfrnvdovg* dar6§yougy ai>g- 
Xg^/cwva?. On each of which terms I will speak 
briefly. 

iri^u^((frai and xTokdXoi so far agree, that they 
both mean, a calumniator. They diffier how- 
ever; for the -y^t^v^iarfig^ is he who spreads ca- 
lumny secretly and whispers it in the ear,** 
xaraXdXog is he who slanders openly. So they 
are distinguished in 2 Cor. xii. 20, on which 
place Suidas says, •v^/^o^/tf/t^og* i ruv ira^vrottv xo&xo- 
Xoy/a, ^a^d r^ di:o(ST6'Kt^ Kuster prefers dieovrm* 
But it makes little difference. The slander 

^ From *1/1P latuity occultavit, and from the same source 
the Latin susurrus ; another instanca of the Hebrew hard 
sound of J^ being altered in two languages, into an s in the 
one, and an aspirated t, B-y in the other. iV. B. — The same 
word, with the formative Q, n*^/^DD> " ^^® original of 
fAufm^tofy mysierium, mystery — T« 
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traduces those who are present^ f/( rh oS;, the ab- 
sent publicly and a^»g, Theodoretsays in loc. 

^^v^i^rdtg Xtyu roijg ir^hg rh wg BtaXsyo/imug xai 9^^ 
^ag rt¥6kg xaxug dyo^Uvrag' and on Romans i. 30, 
TUtraKakoiy 0/ biafiokoug jult^ tuv movtuv ddMig 
xsxffW'ivoi, The notion of accusation, ItafiaXkuv^ 
is common to both. But in James iv. 11, 
xaraXi«Xfiifv adsXf oD, xoraXaXs? y^/ibou, some think 
that xaraXaX£/v v6fM\t means, to act contrary to 
the law. This is an error, for though we grant 
that sometimes, though rarely, the same word 
may be put successively in two different senses ; 
yet care must be taken, lest in searching for a 
meaning in the writings of the Apostles, we 
should conclude that this has been done con^ 
trary to the usage of the word, and that thus 
we introduce uncertainty into the interpreta- 
tion. Evidently here xaraXaXsTV vhimu is to slan- 
der the law itself. He who slanders his bro- 
ther is as if he slandered the law. The Apos- 
tle adds als0, o rhv a^X^h x^huiff ro¥ v6/iMy TL^inu 
The law forbids to do either. 

oKoiZfing' wrs^^avor (yfi^i^aT), 
'Akatfivtg and v^^9i(payoi occur together also in 2 
Tim. iii. 3. They agree so far that both are 
expressive of one who arrogates to himself 
more than he ought. But aXat^ovita is more in 
speech, it is ostentation; u^^iipawa is pride 

K 
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united with contumely and contempt of othm* 
' A>uB'^ctfv is a Yain-glorious boaster f uvt^igf avof, he 
who prides himself on the things in which he 
excels, or thinks that he excels. The one is 
arrogance, the other pride. The akaZ^m pufib 
himself, because, as he admires himself, heseeks 
that others should admire him, withoutcalumni* 
ating or despising others ; but the urs^fitvof acts 
contemptuously and insolently to others. The 
one makes men laugh at him, but seldom moves 
their hatred ; the other excites the contempt, 
hatred, and anger of those whom he contemns. 
The one only boasts of his own merits, the other 
brings down the contempt of men on his own 
deeds. Casaubon. ad Theophr. p. 353. rightly 
says, that aXa^cliy and Wg^^^fcf differ in this, 
that the boaster extols himself without injuring 
others, and deceives himself, ffcva^arf , Galat vL 
3; but the u^^favo$ is contumelious, and des- 
pises every one but himself. As to the difference 
between aXa^ovsvs/y and mprs^ii^Smt^ which oc^ 
curs in I Cor. xiii. 4. see Valckenar. ad Lennep. 
Etymol. ii. p. 764. d>M^mvuv is to boast falsely 

* 'AXaJ<J» is derived from ^7, lingua^ and means the uie 
of the tongue in a bad sense exclusively, either for detrac- 
tion or boasting. The old word, le&siug, Psl. iv. 2. Eng- 
lish version^ is from the same source.-— 7". 
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of things that are false, bat vtfmftU^ai to boast 
conceitedly of things in themselves true. 

The v^icrou differ from both the former. 
These are the insolent, who, from pride, not 
only treat others with contempt, but with con- 
tumely and injury. The- vB^'tfrnt cares for no 
man, but thinks himself at liberty to act to- 
wards any one as he pleases ; who put forth 
their pride in injurious actions. Vid. Eustath. 
ad Odyss. «; p. 51. and Wettsten. ad N. T. 
ji p. 28. The three words, therefore, differ 
in degree. In clXa^oM% there is no contempt, 
but only silly ostentation. In U7s^«f av/if there 
is contempt of others and contumely. In £)%t? 
there is contempt with injury. Xenophon 
contrasts ^(affong with iffi^trrai, Cyrop. iii. !• 
12. Ages. 10. 2, and the vm^tpdm are contrast* 
•cd with rammi in James iv. 6. 1 Pet v. 5. 

To these words we may add a fourth, au^d^g, 
which occurs in Titus i. 7 ; 2 Pet ii. 10. It 
signifies that viciousness of life which arises 
out of a self-satisfaction, that can approve of 
nothing but the doings Of self. It designates 
him who does not accommodate himself to 
others; and is consequently unaccommodating 
and morose. Aristotle calls him 36tf!xoXo;. It 
is therefore often united with (rxX))^6$and^^(M)!i^; 
as in Pet ii. 10, with roKfinrfig. (Eunap. de 
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Leg. p. 217, fi!>^Mig6raroi xai ai^ddu^) But in 
this passage ro^/Aura^ auSddi/^ are not the rash^ 
who seek only to please themselves, but the 
petulant and cruel, who care for no one ; and 
certainly a bishop should not be ouSodii;, but 
mild and tfe/ibvo^. 

So far are similar, that they prefer to live 
with others in enmity and strife, rather than in- 
friendship and peace. Bat as the cui^xn and 
the ATM^ differ, the one being made by those 
between whom there had been no previous 
•enmity, the other being the covenanted termi- 
nation of war, at least for a time, so the se* 
veral adjectives will have a distinct meaning 
also. The a^iderM are not, as is commonly 
•stated, those who break a confederacy, but are 
rather those who will not come into a confe- 
deracy, nor be easily led to adopt pacific mea- 
sures, nnvertrdfflich* The &^mv^ are they who 
wiU not make peace, but prefer interminable 
war, unversohnlich. The oMv^irot do nothing 
to preserve peace ; the aumtvloi do nothing to 
restore peace, ad/aXXaxro/* ^arovdcf vSkifiog is im- 
placable war. But Demosthenes says iawl^* 
Tiorarw riy o%Xoif, because they were iwfi£koy^ 
:and daiffi^f ovog as Harpocrates explains the ex- 
pression. 
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The difference between &cro^or d9i)^nfMng 
may be readily traced from what has been al- 
ready said on the word fXso^. 

The two former words occur together in 2 
Pet. iii. 16, a 0/ d^bo^s/j; xai d^^sxroi (rrj^sjSXoStfrv 
§dC n)v f^*^ avrm aruknav. We may admit at 
once, that, if used in their proper sense, they 
*are not synonymous. But as, in this passage, 
the aorfi^ixroi may be those who are not yet suf- 
ficiently established in religious knowledge, 
they may properly be compared with the 
dfLe&ti's, The dfia^Ti are those who have not 
learned that which they might and ought to 
have learned, who have not had proper instruc- 
tion and discipline. Xenoph. Mem. iv. 1. 4, 

They are therefore the untutored; but the 
wfrn^ixroi are they who have learned, but have 
not been adequately taught and confirmed, 
who yet need definite religious knowledge. 
It were scarcely necessary to notice this, but 
that interpreters have endeavoured to attach 
to the word d/ua^g^ the idea of perversity and 
impiety, with the view probably to justify the 
further affirmation of Peter, that they pervert 
the difficult passages of Paul's writings to their 
destruction. But what then should we say oi 
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the &<fr^^ixroi f nrilew we suppose that these also 
bear the blame of their own infirmity ? For 
the d'rdjXsia is not the penalty of crime, but the 
evil which arises spontaneously from igno- 
rancC) although that ignorance be blameless. 
They render d^a^f, indocile ; but they could 
not easily justify this rendering, unwilling to 
be taught The case is different, if it is said 
a/Mo^^g, s. dfia^sars^og ir^oi ru But there is no' 
need of this. For they who are so untaught 
and unstable, do pervert the duffvovira of Paul to 
their own hurt. They ought already to be 

But in 1 Corinth, xi. 30, dAsvsTg xai ^gwtfroi^ 
are used together ; and they are rendered by 
Luther, Schwache und Kranke, If we give heed 
to the -old grammarians, ^^taaroi and voiroDin; 
differ ; and, on the contrary, dtfSevgft and agJoMrrw 
appear to be identical in meaning, if we con- 
sider their composition. Yet they differ ; for 
they are &f^m7g who have not strength, infirm, 
imbecile; they are a^tattrot the strength of 
whose powers has failed, languid, sick. Cicero 
de clar. or. 180. infirma atque etiam aegra vale» 
tudinefuit So in Xenoph. Apol. 30, S^j^jnang 
riiv^vxf^y is he who is sick in spirit; but in 
Agesil. 9. 5, d^mia'j^My^Q is weakness of mind, 
on account of which he avoids effort^ as • rAr 
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&Am^aTW ^iw fitoi fUiiAo6fM¥e§. He is &<A*yn€ 
who has naturally no strength* He is cl^Mtro^ 
who has lost his strength by disease. Xenoph. 
MemaTm ii. 6« 12, 0/ ^u^ A^iw^droi ry/ ^tafJMrh 
Id. Oecanam* 4. 2, ruv ^u/idrw %^\ufOfAivoiv xcu* oJ 
•^At^o^ oL^ttK/tori^ yiyvovrcu. Although it must 
be at the same time admitted that both are pre- 
dicated of the sick, both in the New Testa^ 
ment and other writings. Many suppose that 
the notion of sickness is intended by the word 
xa/Avm in James v. 15, xc^ 4 fi^ii r?f vtortvi 
cys^sT rh¥ xaLfi¥m'a ; especially because the word 
ad^syc/ occurs in verse 14. And, therefore, 
the papists bring forward this passage to prove 
the sacrament of extreme unction. But 
although we should concede that xo/^vf/v may 
mean to be sick, (vid. Wetsten, ad N. T. ii. 
p. 680,) yet it may be doubted whether, in 
this instance, it does not mean distress of 
mind. Such is evidently its meaning in Heb. 
xii. 3, J^w am) xdfAfin raTg -^/w^o/^ u^», and Apocal. 
ii. 7. xexo^/axg uXf^ ov xex/irixag. For xdfAVitv pro- 
perly is to be labouring or distressed with any 
thing ; xdfLvm is he whose strength gives way 
in consequence of excessive labour ; whence 
icd/iovr€g and X6xfi9ix6rig (but not xdfivovrsg) are the 
dead, whose labours are ended. I do not prQSS 
this conjecture, however, partly because it is 
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not altogether emitrary to the truth that James 
may be teaching here in accordance with the 
forms and practices of the other Apostles, and 
with former eastern ; and partly from the an- 
willingness to introduce a doubtful interpreta- 
tion ; for the passage, even in their own way, 
]S of no avail to the Romanists. James advises 
ihe application of anointing, together with 
prayer, for the healing of the sick ; they never 
administer extreme unction but when no hope 
of recovery remains ; and they never apply it 
with the view to recovery, but merely as a 
means of smoothing the path to heaven for the 
djring, as appears in the Catechismus Romanus/ 

' The Catechism of the Council of Trent, used by the 
authority of Pope Pius V. It has been recently translated 
Into English by Professor Bonoran of Maynooth, and the 
Latin copies are exceedingly scarce. A Protestant contro- 
versialist, however, must never confide in the English ver- 
sion without comparing it with the Latin, as Mr. Donovan*s 
text is in many instances softened, according to the present 
policy of the Romanists, to meet the spirit of these times. 
Tbe Latin only has the authority of the church ; and Mr. 
Donovan's version will at any convenient season be thrown 
overboard. The whole ten<fr, however, of the teaching of 
the Roman Catechism, is completely at variance with the 
passage of James on which they profess to found their 
superstitious ceremony. Practically, their superstitious 
ceremony has no application whatever to the recovery 
of the sick. It is only regarded as a preliminary to death. 
It is caUed in the Catediism ** the sacrament of dying 
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persons ;** and its object is declared io be, ''to calm the 
terror'* attendant on death, and '* to enable the soul to 
wait with cheerfulness*' the coming event. This is surely 
m direct contrariety to a passage of Scripture which exhorts 
to pray, and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the 
Lord shall raise him up. Extreme unction is never ad- 
ministered till all hope of the sick being raised up has 
▼anished ; and, for such a ceremony, no scriptural authority 
cam b0 adduoed—- 7*, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A WANT of minute attention to the force of 
synonymous terms is not only a great impedi* 
ment to those who are seriously engaged in 
the interpretation of the New Testament; but 
also in a point of still greater magnitude gives 
rise to many doubts, which, although they may 
wear to the unlearned the semblance of import- 
ance, will yet be smiled at by men of philolo- 
gical attainment, who, as possessed of exten- 
sive erudition, well aware of the usage of 
words, and wont to proceed themselves with 
the gpreatest caution, consider that theologians, 
in interpreting Greek writings, often confound 
rashly all words and forms, and conceive that 
our lexicons are sadly wanting in sound prin- 
ciples. For some persons, when they find 
words, or forms of speech, in any book of the 
New Testament, which are rarely or never 
met with in the others, make use of them as a 
test in a still higher matter, and deny that the 
books in which such words are found can be 
written by the same author as those are in 
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which similar things have been usually express* 
ed in other words. The Epistle to the He- 
brews affords a striking example of this won- 
drous subtilty of criticism. And they affirm 
of it, that, from its style of language, it must 
be set apart from all the other books of the 
New Testament; for that it cannot possibly 
have been written by any one of the authors 
of the other books. Now, in this matter, we 
g^ve them up at once, their cmto^ X6y6fi4*a; but 
they must really allow us, in our explanation 
of synonymous terms, to make a few remarks 
on certain words and forms, which, in their es- 
timation, are not synonymous, but identical, 
t&^vctfiouna ; and with respect to which they 
affirm so confidently that if Paul had written 
on these points he would certainly have made 
use of different words and forms of speech; 
and, therefore, had he been the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, he would have adopt- 
ed those words which are peculiar and familiar 
to his general style, and not those which are 
found exclusively in this epistle. 

When lately I commenced the interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews, I came, at 
the very outset, into contact with the word 
XaX^tfa^ ch. L 1, concerning which many in- 
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terpreters have differed as to the sense in 
which it is used by the Apostle. Those who 
delight in removing verbal difficulties to which 
they have themselves given rise, seem almost 
prepared to affirm, that the peculiar character 
of this Epistle may be known by the use of 
this word only. But let them point out what 
other word the Apostle could have used when 
he wished to say no other thing but that God 
had spoken. The four words which the Greeks 
used in this sense, and which are placed at the 
head of this section, are made use of in the 
New Testament; but of these no other but 
XaXfiV would have been properly fitted for this 
place. They agree so far, certainly, that they 
are spoken of those who utter words ; yet they 
differ materially. For XceXsTP is no other than 
to speak, (loqui) t. e. to utter words of any lan- 
guage, independently of any reason why they 
are uttered ; as we say the parrot speaks, be- 
cause it enunciates words of human language. 
XaXfii'V therefore, has no other force than the ut- 
terance of human voice. Rightly, therefore, 
they adduce the passage XaXdV &^farci^ Xeys/* 
d^mrtararoi ; but they are quite in error who 
affirm that >M>j3if means to speak imprudently 
and inconsiderately. And the looseness and 
carelessness of lexicographers in admitting 
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sucli observations is quite surprising. Many 
passages occur in the New Testament in whicli 
this sense of imprudent and inconsiderate 
speech would be quite absurd, as Matt ix. I85 
compared with x. 19, 20. Hence XaXc?k rhi, 
and «'^( rt¥a mean only to speak to any one, 
and XoXs^V fMrd rnof to hold colloquy. And in 
James i. 19, fi^Ms tig rh T^X^ifou is, slow to speak, 
according to the Rabbinical proverb, '^ one 
mouth to speak with, but two ears to hear." 
Therefore, in this passage of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the same signification must be strict- 
ly adhered to as in all other places where it is 
predicated of the prophets, or of God himself, 
as Luke zxiv. 25; Acts iii. 21, 24; Luke i« 
45, 55; Acts iii. 21; vii. 6; John iz. 29; 
Acts viL 38^ 44 ; viii. 26. They would hard- 
ly adduce what Phavorinus states from Am- 
monius, to show that y^yjSif means Araxrc^g txftguf 
fit InfMTou For Ammonius says other philoso- 
phers (Plato he had named previously), btmpTf 
ovfwr XoXiA fM¥ roi)ff irixTtag sxfi^<mug Svm^ oSv X^ 
70V* dtoO^sAeu Hi roitg fMsr ivifuXstai TJeywra^^ This 
is in feict a rhetorical distinction. 

Xs/fivand f/dTf^are so far similar that they 
have the common notion of words and things 
which we enunciate to auditors, and commune 
respecting them; and they diifer therefore 
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from XoXciky which simply implies the use of 
the human voice and of words. And ofifcen 
they are so made use of by the most elegant 
writers that they scarcely appear to differ. 
Yet they differ in the same degree as our 
rederk and soffen. For >JByuv has reference to 
the sentiment and the connexion of words; 
f/ov/k relates only to the words which any one 
has successively spoken. This difference may 
be learned from those passages in which the 
two words oceur in juxtaposition. Xenoph. 
Oecon. iv. 23, m^ o Aucravd^. . »hnlir ri T^uCt 
fdvcu, Cyrop. i. 4. 1% oi ^jra^h^ iJiroy* lewnn^v >Jt/uQ 
rlvfiyfua, Cyrop. v. J. 10, *<4XX/<rrfl6, efij, Xiywr 
* * * * fin fM¥ ^ ravT sMh's^ d/cXu^diour. Cyrop. 
vi. 4. 19, d /liv rts c/ffV/V ri ^ovXsraiy Xc^arw. Lu- 
cian. Hermot. 8. i. p. 747. MndofMiCf dXX' $M 
^ Ti xai Xf^s/^. For in >^m the notion inheres 
of collecting {coUigrendi) words in a sentence or 
oration, whence, X^7«(> XoynffUgj &c dtokktyh&ai ; 
but in f/«v^ the words only are considered 
which any one utters successively. Hence we 
may say, e/^A X^/ov, and >^yog of the oration it- 
self; but never Xh/s/v Xiyov, or ^?Afca. In the 
same way Xf/f/v and «/Vf/y are used in the New 
Testament, Luke xxi. 3, tJrsr oXfi^ai^ Xs/m. xxi. 
5, r/vow Xeyovrw irs^V roD h^v — - cTm. xxii* 34} • & 
Jm' >sy6tf tfoi, and elsewhere ; and I suspect that it 
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is possible to give a good reason why Xcyi/y, is 
used in some places and s/«Y?y in others. For when 
either word is added to other words, as i^v iTWi^ 
iy6yyut!^o9 Xiyovrgf, &c. it may be observed that 
Xs/siy is generally used, if in the word to which 
it is added, the notion of speaking already ex- 
ists ; but that if this is to be given as an ad- 
ditional notion, then c/^/V is used, Luke xxi. 
7, 8. t^fwnjtfav y^yomg. (xxii. 64.) V. 12. i^h^ 
§L\)rl^ Xiyww V. 21. %^avro diaXoyf^tt^at Xf^ovrv;. v. 
80. iyfyyu^oy Xsyowsc- Contra. Luke xxii. 17, 
d^dfuvog fhn, v. )3. i'^roit s/^wi^. v. 20. /dclfv ihu 
And if it is found to be otherwise in some in- 
gtances, it must be remembered that the sacred 
writers did not in all places observe the rules 
of elegant composition. Yet frequently when 
yiiyuv appears to have been put for i/'nSv it has 
not the meaning of speaking, but of thinking, 
feeling, commanding. So MarL v. 28, {>}/«» 
roZ ifiMrkti awroir fX«yi yd^. with the parallel passage 
in Matth. ix. 21, eXe^e ya^ svhavrfi. Matth. ix. 
23j 24, iX^wv — Idm — tksysv auroTt;* ava^oj^thu 
There appears to be an opposition to this rule 
in the frequent form, amxp^sig — sTcrg. But that 
dvox^in^at is rather to be referred to the mind 
than to the actual wordS) is evident from the 
passages in which it occurs, where no interro* 
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gation precedes, which is often the case in the 
New Testament So LuIlc xxiL 50, 51. And 
in Luke y. 31, our Lord answered the Pha^* 
risees not in his own name, but in the name^ 
t. e, on the behalf of his Apostles. 

The word e^stv only remains to be noticed. 
But this appears so far to differ from both s/m?{> 
and Xs/Eiv, that it should neither be considered 
as relating to the words only of the speaker, 
nor to the speech only, but to the mind and 
will of the speaker. It has almost always the 
notion of denouncing, affirming, objecting, or 
commanding ; or some other thing which in- 
volves the mind and will of the speaker* It 
is, in fact, to enunciate or give forth the 
thought. Examples occur in the Lexicons to 
the New Testament But let students be care- 
ful not to admit the idea that i^Tv means some- 
times, to interrogate. It may be used of him 
who utters his own mind, while he seeks to 
know the mind of another, as in the passages 
usually adduced, but simply and properly (per 
se) it cannot mean, to interrogate. In the 
same way as Xjyg/v may be, to deny, because it 
often occurs that 6 Xlywv, denies, or as ^i^nn may 
be to reproach, if it is followed by reproaches. 
In fine, XoXeTv is to speak or talk, u e. to use 
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human language, s/^s^vis to utter words suc- 
cessively, Xi/e/y is to say, and f^/y is to express 
thought. 

The word vepog occurs but once in the New 
Testament, Heb. xii. 1, rowDroy«;^ovrgf 4r|^oxs//6SMy 
fifih vipoi fjM§rv^(U¥. Some therefore say, this 
word is peculiar to the writer of this epistle ; 
that the others use ysfsXij: and thence they 
conjecture that Paul is not the author of the 
epistle, because he never, in speaking of a cloud, 
uses yspo(, but vsfsXfj. A short statement will 
be sufficient to show that we cannot make this 
use of the passage. 

The two words so far agree, that they sig- 
nify a dense and humid vapour, which veils the 
sky; but they differ, inasmuch as ve(poi denotes^ 
cloud, indefinitely, (das Gewolke)^ but nffiku 
specific clouds, which, breaking from the mass, 
roll together in a certain form, (die Wolkeru) 
For although in the most ancient writers, as 
Homer, they appear to be used indiscriminately, 
yet certain traces of this difference appears. la 
Homer, we find fs^sM xuavsn and v^fog xvavsoy, 
ytf^Xn M^>Miya and vsf>oc fii>juv. And certainly 
vipn is said in the same way as vs^sXou. But 
if the passages are accurately compare^}, 
this difference will be perceptible, that by y^fog 

L 
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is intended an inde^nite cloudjr miis^ that 
covers the hedvens, by vtfsXfi k particular dis- 
tinct cloud. And as rh rafog is used for many in- 
distinct and confused pbrtibns, so rce vefm may be 
i^i^edto denote many dbuds, but collectively, the 
clouds, for the whole veil: by tvhifch the heaven, or 
i great portion of it, fs Covered; Hence Hoiiier 
uses v^ficc and not vt^ekdi to describe die abode 
6( the godfe. Iliad, v, v. 5^ '&^' 0/ &f 5*^^ 
''OX^/Gwr^ wrh ^p/^soiai vepetrtftv fttro. 'tVo bbserVA- 
tions here will suffice to pbint out the difiRer^n); 
force of these tWo words. The flrstt regarfs 
the epithet of Jove, w^gXjjysfsrjjf, For Jlijiiter 
IS said to be 6 rS^g rapeXa;, not ^ ve^ '&u'v&fhiv. It 
Xiotii hot be written without liDeahihj^ in IHad. 

0, v. 192; «uf y ^^x oy^"^" ^"f^^ ^^ *^^S' *^ 
vi'fiXfim. For it M^ht have been vg^fswy, as lii 

Iliad, g, V. S67. ofiofi v^nfoy liSlfv th oCpotvoif ^d^. 

Certainly it is, becaus^e he compete vt^lXa^ (fit 
riiij iiffpot/s) l» oc/*^/, ovier which he fules^ iiot t^l 
V199) 8. Th^(pogy behind which the afbbAe *of dbity 
is imagined. Then never do Ve find in Homer 
MpjXtti (plural) with an adjective to, 1^^ ffM^tWoj 
npiiif s^^muv, viffstfifi )(j^v^oi(fi; whilst, %o thfeisin- 
gular, some epithet is frequently idcdded, to 
describe the particular cloird. We caii con- 
ceive of clouds of colour widely 'dSflferent, but 
tb'e Ciolour of r& Mfta (rh /tfiog) is but'otf^. It 
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may be showft readfly, (Slat later writevs have 
made thtf same distinetimi* A few examples witt 
sslSee. Lueian. IcaFomeii. if. p. 776. Luna, say^: 
jtqiv riva /dftt mtrSnt f/Mj^tuovret ri nXivrowa ti SXKo n 

fKN«Xii>^i«b9y. Here if nfo^ meant a cloud, he 
ceuld not have written rh vsfo^ ; it must ha¥« 
been without thearticle, that it might be indie£i&*> 
ed' that the moon involved herself in somt douri. 
All wxli feel that he oould not have written 
7i n(piK%. Nov, elsewhere, is 1^ article added to 
this word in the singufau:^ miless a certain par- 
ticolar cloud is intencbed, as 1 Cor. x. 1, 2. But 
rh ra^; may be put absolutely, becanse it de** 
notes an indefinite and indtstint^t mi»s. In 
tha;t delightful passs^e, therefore^ «ff Euripides, 
(Phoen. V. 166.) whidi Schiller had probably 
ifi bis mind, *Ai«/tw»so; s^s ^6fiw \fi<^'k»g ^awh 
i^wv&oufM &' eu^hf^s ^f o^ ^^ ofioytwre^ the aT<tkfle 
is wanting. But there is no need *if»g /JM^^um 
hrtffv(afii/^ra ; let us return from this d^ession. 

The Apostle could not write ncp^h^v fm^^m^ 
he ought to say i&pog. For the Greeks, when* 
they would express a great assembled mnltw 
tude, which can scarcely be numbered, always 
wxite vipos, never vgpSXjj. Homer. Iliad. 5, 274. 
4«, 138, vs<pog 'jnZjui. Iliad, f, 243, vi^o; (TCA«y.ot^. 
ib. V. 755. NJ^af wv Kfotf j}£ xoAfitfSv ; alsO'>=f*je h^kfftv* 
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Anstopb. Avib. v. 296, vc f o; ^^xl^m ib. v. 579. 
and many other instances. But in this sense 
never, as far as I know, is nfi'kn found ; neither 
is it ever used in the New Testament for a 
multitude. Therefore, since the Apostle could 
not use another word, it is vain to adduce this 
passage in proof of a difference of style. For 
if we should concede, that he might have writ- 
ten ^X?^o$ fia^v^uvj yet the word vspog which he 
has used, in this sense cannot be compared 
with ve^sXfi; neither is it necessary to suppose 
that this form is borrowed from the LXX, 
when it occurs among all writers, and that 
most frequently rare words and elegant forms 
of speech are found in those writers whose 
style is the least artificial ; which forms, if they 
are found in any other writer whom he might 
have had before him, would still not give 
ground to suspect imitation ; or to conjecture 
a common national origin of both writers ; un- 
less it were manifest also, that such words and 
forms were entertained by both, in some pe- 
culiar sense unknown to writers in general. 
Therefore, also, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we must, in the first place, inquire, whether 
those forms of speech which, in tlie other books 
of the New Testament, are neverorrarely found, 
and certainly not in die Epistles of Paul, are 
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used in a peculiar sense and manner foreign to 
other writers, which only occurs in cases where 
the quotation is made from the Septuagint. 

But it bears still more closely on this point, 
that some think they have observed certain 
words, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, for 
which Paul, in a similar case, would have used 
different words ; although, if we accurately ex- 
amine the whole matter, it will appear that 
they are synonyms of the very same thing, but, 
which is of the nature and essence of syno- 
nyms, presented under a different aspect and 
mode of thought. 

Both these words occur often in the New Testa- 
ment. Paul uses them in Galat iiL 9, in 
speaking of the law, Btara/ysig di* ayysXuv*, Of 
this solemn interdict, Exod. xix. 12, 13, he 
thus speaks in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
xii. 20, ovx gpggov rh dia(fTiX\6fisvoy, Some there- 
fore say dsardacfstv has the same meaning as 
3/a(rr8XXg(j^a/, but that Paul never uses the latter 
word; for that, in a similar case, he writes 3/ara- 
yi/g, and that, therefore, had Paul been the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews he would 
have written in this instance as in others, rh 
dtanxyev. AH, however, will surely see it rash 
to assume that ^ardtf^ttv and dta<trsXks<fyai have' 
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the same meaning ; and that if Pa*»l tiui been 
speaking of this particular interdict be would 
have said rh btaraykvy because elsewhere be had 
written o ^ofji^i hdra/yug. But, before we show 
how tliese words differ, let us inquire of these 
persons whether they think Paul could have 
written o vofMg dtagTBXkCfievog. Surely they will 
agree that he could not. For though the 
two words agree in this, that each word has 
tibe force of, disposing, yet they differ, inas- 
much as they signify a different mode of the 

same power. 

AtarA<f(fuv is so to dispose matters that each 
is in its own place, or to put in order, to ar- 
range ; ^otfrsX^fd^oM properly is so to separate, 
that nothing should be in a wrong place or 
mode. Hence dsar^xMM is used for any ordi- 
nance or prescribed arrangement; dM&ri^^^tu 
gequently denotes separation, interdict &«- 
rottftfSii' is to dispose, to constitute ; dia«ygXX«/v to 
an*ange in different parts, and, in the middle 
Yoioei dioKTrcXXeida/ to interdict Nor is it ca- 
sually used in this sense in the middle voice. 
See Matth. xvi/SO, bi6ard>Mro rotg fAo^nraTg iva 
flo^M 6iT4»Hfiv, Mark v* 43. (Luke viii. 56, irap^y- 
y«Xi ^BeW s/flTwv) ; vii. 36 ; ix. 9. In these pas- 
sages there is the notion of warning again^au 
act} u e» interdicting. (One passage occurs, 
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Acts XV. 24) wliere it appears to demote a man- 
date simply, ^8 in Diodorus Siculus, xi. 38.) 
Hence, ttierefpre, r^ ^a<rnXX4(Mvoir» in this place, 
is all intjBrdiot ; w^ich was thp f^ct 3uta very 
different mp^^ing exists ^n tlip passag^e o v^^o^ 
bMrcf^iff ^* «lQ^.7iXor viz. tbat the la^ is qonsti- 
ti^ted ap4 di^pps^d by the miwtry of i^Rg^l?* ' 
Thi^ la jeviid^ent, if w.^ iopk At tbe :origii| of the 
iViC^rds. Tfitftfttv js pr(^erly tp {^ace in a cer|ta^ 
juxtapositipi^ Pf seties ; m^^'v i^, pot tQ ^n^d? 
accoxiiUfg to tbe lexic^nii^, but, to pu|; in a place^ 
or t^ depo^ i^ ff. place, wfaenc^ ^rjis/e the no^ 

li^om 9f pr^pwriwg* «ri«nging, &c. It is ijot si- 
^larjtothe Ger^i^^ «if€//e^. Hene^ cri^t^oLf 
4^6 r/vo^ is ^o J|iiVoid a t^^, a^ it ^er^^, to put 
.odaie»elf ii^ M^th^er pl£^, as 2 Jhesa. ^i* ^ 

(Sri>Jsxifyim yfMf dith ^avrhg adsXfou a^A^fpig T^f '^^* 

^rwjffxof. 7]^e gj/^^saries give it f^jcTectiy iif. lac. 
Jli)as^uiS ff coti^ec^ as ^ the.^o§e, .v^r^en h.e 



. ^ 6e6 a vaiuahle {laragrBpli oo the word licrs^fi^, yi Sui- 
.cw> JioQteMat»<?al T^eflauru^?, .a wor* of a^mi^ ijoA\$ppvLSA- 
ble imporuuic^ to theolog^ical students. It i8 a mine of eru- 
dite and apt quotation, from which many have drawn the 
means of thieir pretensions to teaming, without having the 
candour Co admit their obligation to the lord of the loiL — 
T. 
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says that the idea is taken from the fact of 
sailors avoiding a rock ; but it is, at the same 
time, an error in the scholiasts to say, thaf 
9n>XiScu properly relates fo a voyage or a 
naval expedition. In the same way, Polybius 

says, viii. 17, o& Hwafitivm xo^dXou r^v ix fijg tft/M}- 
%iiag Ttara^icam rnXXcc^a/, i, e. to remove or rcr 
ject Therefore, as airoenXkeif is to send away, 
to dismiss, dva0t^XXi/v to repress or put down, 
xaroMTi XXf/v to suppress, ifontiXknv to contract, or 
to arrange or confine in one place, so dtaartXkuf 
is to allocate in different parts or places, to se- 
parate ; and therefore dta<fnX>^<fycu is spoken of 
an interdict, because he who interdicts from 
any thing is considered to do the same thing 
as if he actually separated him whom he intei^ 
dicted, from that which he has interdicted. 
And this explains the use of the middle voice; 
for it often occurs that middle verbs, while the 
proper relative notion is preserved, are at the 
same time referred to an object. In this pas- 
sage, therefore, rh dia^KkSfisvov means an inter- 
dict; neither could the author of the Epistle, 
be he whom he may, have written ^anrayfum. 
I will add another instance which is wont to 
be adduced from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

They say that in Hebrews vi. 17, 18, o/MroScrv^ 
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is used, and in vii. 24, oMTo^o/Saro;, when in 
other books of the New Testament, and by 
Paul himself, fie^ouoc would have been. But 
though sound philologists would smile at such 
a statement, let them bear with us while we 
touch this briefly. ' A^tt^afiarog does not mean, 
as some say, immutable ; (for ^a^a^wv is in- 
correctly rendered to change,) but, that which 
does not pass away, or migrate; afMra^erog^ 
is that which is not changed ; ^e^og that which 
remains in its place. It is true that there is in 
these words the common idea of firmness and 
constancy, as in dxiV9iro^, a/Mrdx/vriroiy sd^oTo^ ; but 
he would err who should say that they so sig*- 
nified the same thing that he who meant that 
which was dfAsra^rog or wm^a^rogy could say 
also that it was ^i^og. Certainly to express 
the notion which the Apostle had conceived in 
the former passage, vi. 17, 18, he ought to 
have written rh aju^d^rov rng fiovXng aitroii. For 
d/ura^rog is constant and immutable, for it is 
frequently said of those things which consist 
and change not, but remain ever the same. 
But $iPouog is $rm, immoveable, certain, fixed. 
If, therefore, he had written rh ^g/So/ov r^g ^ovXfigy 
he would only have aflSirmed that the will of 
God is certain and fixed ; but when he wishes 
to affirm that it is immutable, that which is 
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ever the ssime, wd changes not with other 
things, then he uses d^Mrii^rov^ as Di0d. 
Sicul. xiii. 63, reads vofi^g &fivra^oug. zvi. 
69, afierdi^$rov ^of o^ay. i. 23, }<fxy^ ViSrtv xai 

dfMrd^Brov ; and other authors* On the contrary, 
when he wishes to say no more than firm, cer- 
tain, fixed, then Paul writes ^fijSo/o^, as vi. 19, 
ayxif^av r^g '>l^vx^g d<Rpa>j rs xai /SfjSfli/ay. iii. 6^ 
va^n^m fislSctia. ix. 17, dsa^xri M nx^Tg i^^oiflfi, 
&e. Nor in the other passage, vii. 24, would he 
l^iive written ^i^aia ti^wtbvn^ but he opght to hav<e 
written d^ro^aiSaro;. He wished to say tliat f^e 
priesthood of Christ did uot pass from one to 
jinpther priest, for that Chrisjk was a priest %* 
«ver, tk rhv miSfva, and this notion was express* 
jed by the word 4L^»^dffarog. H^ n^ight have 
said dhtaifirxpg ; b«t if he had ^tten fii^a^ he 
would havje been very wide of wbaA he intend- 
ed ; nay, he would have spoken foft^l^ly, fo^ 
the Levitio^l priesthood itself was ^s^og l^ut 
not d^nL^dfiarog, for thai> snay hid Ikbe one wH^k f^ 
not the other, as a kingdom may 'bie ^^^ 
although it passes successively ioto other ha^^idsy 

&d r^ %amr(^ TUftkUt&eu mtroug ^FO^fMjfuv^ Ijastly, 
it is no ground for surprise that theae words 
occur only in the Epistle to tlie Hebrews; for 
the same things are not treated of in all the 
Epistles. Neither has Paul demonstrated iu 
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his otiier epiutle^ that the priesthood of Christ 
is perpetual) and not to pass to others. Other- 
wise it appears absolutely certain to us, that he 
would have used tlie word ««wfaj3aro;. Occu- 
nienius, in he. rightly adds, uZinh9y<»>y oriXsuroy, 
for that which in the same respect remains 
now, is in that respect, without end, etriXfuroc. 

Several examples of synonyms might be adr 
duced from the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
by many persons would be accounted expres*- 
sions of precisely equal force, and from wUdi 
they would conclude rashly that the aatiior 
had used peculiar terms in communicating the 
same idea, as v. c. s/( rh hnnvkg^ tig ro^g Mmg. 
ii^8rfi<fi$, 'rretkouortig* avr/ru^ov, cxid* /Msro^ov (SioUi ii^aV' 

P^X^ r/, ^^hg «^v ; and many others which are 
brought forward as a cumulative proof that ia 
this Epistle the same ideas are very differently 
expressed from what they are in other books 
of the New Testament, ^nd that therefore it is 
not probable that Paul was its author. One 
example may suflSce, which properly does not 
belong to our subject, but yet is not very fo- 
reign to that subtilty of distinction which the 
discussion of synonyms requires. There are 
•constructions of the same words, with different 
cases, whence it results that although the same 
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thing is intended, yet the mode of thought in 
which it is presented is different. Among 
these we may notice, 

XfarsTif rtvSg and x^arsTv r/. 

These expressions are considered to mean 
the same thing; and even the Lexicons do not 
notice the difference of the force of the two 
constructions. Seeing, therefore, that in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, x^aruv is only found 
twice with the genitive, but in the other 
Pauline Epistles always with an accusative, it 
is affirmed that this is idiomatic and peculiar to 
this epistle ; and that Paul in those passages 
would have written x^arsTv with an accusative. 
They should, however, have inquired first, whe- 
ther x^anTv really has the same meaning with 
either case ; and if not, then it is false that 
x^arg?y riy6g is idiomatic in this epistle. For it 
is true, that in this epistle the word is not 
found with an accusative : (It occurs but twice 
altogether^ c. iv. 14, and vi. 18,) but the rea- 
son is, that the Apostle has only used the word 
where he wished to express that, which, to be 
understood by his readers, he must have writ- 
ten x^arsTv with a genitive construction. 

Generally speaking, with respect to words, 
which may be construed with an accusative or 
a genitive case, this rule appears to obtain; 
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that if they occur with an accusatives the re« 
lation is between them and the whole thing in 
question ; if with a genitive, the relation is 
only to a part. So far, therefore, a difference 
appears between x^anT^ tiv6s and x^rt.'V r/ that 
x^ars/y rnog signifies only to take hold of a thing, 
or to possess it ; but x^rtTy n to have and to 
hold in his power. For although, xfar^era/ rt¥6g 
is often said of one who has possessed a cer- 
tain thing, and has it now under his power ;^ 
yet I doubt whether passages occur in which 
x^rs7y ri is put simply for to take, to possess, 
as x^areTy rmi occurs repeatedly (Luke viii. 54. 
Mark i. 31 ; v. 41 ; ix. 27. Matth. ix. 26,) ex- 
cept when the additional notion exists also of 
a certain force by which any one desires to 
seize a reluctant person, and bring him under 
control. So Matth. xiv. 89 x^ar^dtt^ rdy'IaM£m}yy 



^ Fisclier, in his Prolusions on the Faults of the existing 
Lexicons for the Nev Testament, p. 474. in remarking on 
the force of the word u^m^til^m in 1 Cor. ix. 27, that it has 
the same power as inrtrtirru* and »^mrutj says in a note 
*' In the same way as love (Chariton vi. 3.) is said M^mrw r£f 
^Uff, that is, to rule over them. For «^cri7v differs from 
MXfff in this respect, that mx^ » means simply to conquer ;. 
but K^arttf so to conquer that the conquered party is subject- 
ed to, and in the power of the conqueror. Plato Orat. 12. 
Xen. Cyrop. vi. 1, 21."— r. 
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e^^9* xvfil. 28) nfar^o^ avrk ux^iyt. xxii. 6. 

«Duy x^r^drfstftfi 3^^ xo^ a^6xrg/Mtf<r!rii^ in which in- 
stances tii^ ftceus^tive must be rendered in 
connexion with both yerbs, as in Matth xii. 

11, %^ajri<s%t ahrh WLi iy€^Z And that this dis^ 
tinction oblains among other Greek writers, 
may be shown by exaiAples. So in Sophocles 

Oed. CoL v. 1380i rd/ yA^ rh ohv ^dxfifLa xai roit^ 
ifoifg ^6wui x^foDcttis i. e, they hold ; but immedi- 
altely atterwatds in v. 1385, we find /e6^r£ 9^^ 
ifii^}dou bo^i %^^(fouy to bring into subjection. 
So in Aristophanes Avib. v- 419. x^nn ^^ r^ 
s^^hvf 9) f!)^t<fty difsXiTv e^uv. The Scholiast says, 
tffj^/ft^rsoi^ Srt rh x^a/reT^ <fvv6Ta^f¥ eurtarixp, BiU 
this is made out by the text itself. The sense 
is : By wiuch thou mayest control tliine 
enemy, or benefit thy friends. For that the 
idea is, not that of conquering an enemy or 
reducing him to subjection, but rather that of 
liaving control over him, is made evident by 
the disjunctive conjunction ; for the opposition 
is not to the idea of procuring friends, but to 
that of doing them good. In the same way, it 
occurs in Xenophon. de Exped. Cyri. v. 6. 3, 
xe^ara roD o^ovg u>|/9]Xdb, oi x^anTy xart^ovng xal ^dnt 
iXiyot o'jvouvT av. In M^iicli the notion evidently 
is, not that of occupying, but of holding, ob- 
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taihing, in opposifibd to the enemy. Nor is 
this contmdtcted by a passage in Hist. Graeca 
vii» d. 4, where fte wardis, lyvwoDx &v iiuvafitvog,- 

are rendered '^ since he knew that he could' 
n6t retain the city in his power ;" according to 
a previous assertion, roD ftkv &6nug ix^drst, I 
doubt, however, whether "jrSKtg and fiotv have the 
same thediling here. It is contrary to the 
elegant acfedracy of Xenophon, that these two 
woi'ds should Istand in juxtaposition in the same 
passage to express a similar idea. Doubtless 
irSXig, in this passage, as is frequently the case 
in this authoir, taieans •* the state.'^ Eiiphron, 
fterefbre, understood, that although he occu- 
pied the cityv he could not command the w^ole 
stiit^, while the prefect Thebanus held the 
ditadel, and he wished therefore to persuadfe 
the Thebatns that they should eject the Iead« 
ihg men who were with him in the tower, and 
then give up the state to him, (^a^aSouva/ njv 
woXiv.) Ifhe word occurs in a similar way in 
Thucyd. vi. 11, xai roijg ^sv, xare^addfiivoi, xotv 

both the place and its inkiifoitants ; and the Lexicon Xeno- 
phonteum gives a number of instances, in which Xeaophon 
has used the word expressly in the sense of oivUaSf or the, 
state T. 
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yi xai roXXwv ovruvj yakMru^ at cS^%s/v hutniiiL^a ; and 
at the end of the chapter, x^ ^ (i>^ ^^c rag 
. fv^fi^ f^v havrim eieat^<&aif,d7J^ rag dtavosag x^rq- 

. From these instances, it is evident that, in 
both places in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
»^arn<fM should be written with a genitive, for 
in both cases it denotes, to take, not to hold. 
For in c. vi. 18, it is said that God interposed 
a certain evidence of his unchangeable will, 
<' that they might have strong consolation^ 
who have fled for refuge to lay hold of the 
hope," &C. x^ar^tfoM rrjg hXirihou The xaro^uyowiE^ 
are the wretched who grasp at this hope, as 
suppliants do the altar. (Eurip. Iphig. in 
Aul. V. 911.) Neither should M rh ^s^y, be sup- 
plied after xaraf u/^vrg^, for they have fled to 
the hope itself, of which they had not yet be- 
come possessed. Nor must the word be com- 
pared with d^opyysi'y in 2 Pet ii. 20; but 
xaTa<p\jy6vrig must be strictly connected with 
x^ar^tfo/ as an infinitive is often joined with a 
verb, signifying motion or desire, Matth. xi. 
7, 8, 9. K^arnaai therefore, in this place, means 
not to retain, but to apprehend, to take hold, 
as in Acts xxvii. 13, U^avrzg rrig v^mug xh 
x^arrixivoi "supposing that they had obtained 
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their purpose." In the other passage the force 
of xgargTv is precisely the same, c. iv. 14, ^xov- 
ng owy af %'6f sa /M-gyav — x^aru/tisv r?; ofioXoyiag, For 
ifLokoyia here does not denote the religion which 
we profess, but the paction or covenant, that 
which is agreed on. For in c. iii. 1, Jesus is 
said to be a^S^rokof tloJ d^x^s^^i Tfii bfioKoyiagy L e* 
fi£(finig fy^i ^a^xng^ not because he is the teach- 
er of religion, but because, as a priest, he pro- 
vides that we should obtain rh ofioXoyo^ifum, that 
is, the grace of God and salvation, concerning 
which the Apostle is treating. Hence, there* 
fore, Kgarrjtfat rig o/toXoy/af is not to be steadfast 
in the confession of our faith, according to the 
popular interpretation, but rather to act with 
all earnestness, so that we may obtain those 
blessings, of which our High Priest is the pro- 
curer, u e. x^ar^fltt/ T?g 'X^oxsifievng sXwiBog, 

But if this criticism shall appear to some to 
have in it more of subtilty than truth, this, at 
least, I trust that equitable judges will con- 
cede to me, that when they exercise their own 
ingenuity in some deeper and more difficult 
crisis, they vnll permit to me, in turn, in the 
explication of words, the same degree of license 
which they claim for themselves. 



M 
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CHAPTER VIL 



The right knowledge of parddest in wlddi 
tke Greek langm^e abounds^ is attended witk 
mndb difficulty; bat eqpeeiaUy in those whid, 
as tiief serve almost as a common, or at least 
Tery dosefy allied, mark of the relation which 
they exfMress, are properly acconnted symn 
nyns. For although the degree in which 
they difier is often so sdl>tle, that it seems to 
be not always preserved by men who write 
with less of accnracy and elegance, yet it must 
nerer be neglected, if we would strictly inves- 
tigate the meaning of the sacred writeis. And 
though we know well the great need of cau- 
tion, lest we rashly judge the style of these 
men by the strict rules of elegant writing, or 
attempt to emend their composition by r^id 
gmnmatical rules; yet such is the force of 
custom in the use of words, that even unlearn* 
ed men are compelled to obey it; and there- 
fore it will always be worth while to consider 
accurately, the peculiar and distinct force of 
each separate particle which they use. As an 
example we will refer to 
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&nw and x^S'^ 
widch appear to differ so little, diat it scarcely 
matters which is used in a sentence, when the 
idea to be expressed is the separation or ab* 
sence of one thing from another. For un- 
doubtedly they agree in this, that they both 
indicate that relation in which the object is 
regarded as separate or absent from the sub- 
ject. As if I command any one to do some- 
thing &nv '/vyyu€fAU¥, 1 Pet iv. 9. I wish all 
muTmurittgs to be absent ; or when it is said of 
our Lord that he spoke »& x^i^^ iro^a^>jii Matt 
xiii. 24; in the same way almost it would be 
thought, that hedid not speak without a parable, 
and consequently there maybe those who would 
think, that in this passage it might have been 
written oimikdXn &v»v ^o^objSoX^^. But there is 
this difference between the two particles, that 
X^*^ ui referred to the subject as separated from 
the object ; Avstt is referred to the object which 
is regarded as absent from the subject When, 
therefore, I say a thing is done &nv mSg, I 
mean, that is done when this is not present ; 
but when I mean, that that which was done 
was not present with a certain thing, then I 
must say it was done x^i'^ ^'^^^' I* ^s there- 
fore rightly said in Matth. x. 29, «fV 1^ ahruv ov 
in^gkat liei rfjv yriv &V€u rov Tar^hg ufAU¥^ that IS, not 
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even a sparrow dies, so that tlie Fatber is not 
present, i. e. unconscious or unwilling. (See 
Ducker. ad Thucyd. iv. 78.) But if x^i'^ had 
been put instead of avsv^ it would only have af- 
firmed that no swallow is absent from the Father, 
when it falls to the ground. In the same way 
we find oivsv XCyov 1 Pet iii. 1, but x^S^^ ^^^ 
1 Cor. iv. 8; Heb. xi. 40, and %wg^f ^iantoi 
Heb. xi. 6 ; vii, 7. 20. For &nM f/aruag would 
be, without faith aiding and assisting ; but what 
he wished to say was, if any one was actually 
destitute of faith. And x^^^ ^A^^" ^ ^^^ when 
we are not present with you, but when ye are 
actually separated from us. And if in Heb. 
xi. 40, it had been written H ^"^^ if*^^ rgTig/w^Stf*, 
the false assertion would have been made, 
^^ that these men might not without us, i, e. 
without our aid and volition, be blessed." But 
what was wished to be said was, that they 
should not be blessed otherwise than we, but 
even as we, through faith and piety, in the midst 
of calamities. The particle therefore must be 
%wg/5, separately, apart from. 

The reason is quite evident also in John xv. 5, 
X^i^i ^H*^^ 0^ duvao^g 'jToiii^ oudsv, u e, separate from 
me, sSlv fi^ jtisivTire h e/j,oi, v. 4, 6, (conf. John L 
3.) So Ephes. ii. 12, ?« x^i^^ x^/<rroLf, u e. ye 
were far from Christ, as the context shews. 
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i«, would be only, Christ was not present with 
you. And hence, therefore, oux s\aksi x^i^s ^«- 
^oXfjg could not be changed into &viv ^a^a^oX^c, 
for this would refer it to the word ^ra^a^oX?^, 
when in fact %w^/c applies more directly to the 
speaker ; and &vvj craga/SoX^j XaXs/P, if indeed it 
could be said at all, would signify that he spoke 
without a parable being present. Nor is this 
opposed by Rom. x. 14, x^i^^ xri^\j<f<fovrog. For 
though it might have been oiveu xfi^vwovrog, yet 
the whole formula required that which is writ- 
ten ; 'JTOjg 3g axoutfoutf/ x^i^^ Xij^utftfowo^, i, e. separat- 
ed from him who teaches ; for this appears to 
be the mind of the Apostle, rather than, if no 
teacher be present, as he is frequently inter- 
preted. But &xo{*6tv avBv xri^{}(f(fovrog would be — to 
hear alone, without a teacher. 

Besides, unless I am altogether mistaken, 
an abundant proof of this distinction lies in the 
fact, that ;^«f/f is not only used with a genitive, 
but by itself, absolutely, as an adverb ; whilst 
&VSV invariably has as its adjunct the genitive 
of the thing assumed to be absent. For since 
%w^/j is referred to the subject, and aviy to the 
object, it is necessary that, to the particle avgu, 
the object should be added ; but x^i'^ expresses 
absolutely and alone the full idea of the rela- 
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taon to be noted; and therefore the introdno- 
tion of the object is needless. So that we may 
say x'^^ ^^*> or X"S^^ ^^^ " » bnt we cannot 
say avsv ilvou, and &yw «iois^; neither did tlie 
Greeks say &vev ^oitTy^ but Afw rn^ ^p^niif rtvoy as 
in that passage of Plato, «yc /s^OO^mug lotmddtt/ 
&nM ^otf &y vdw ytvwku v^n^uih Sfk in the New 
Testament, John xx. 7, x^'^ ^ ^^^ed simply 
and alone, but not &yw. 

But since it is to be feared that, in the in- 
terpretation of important passages of the New 
Testament, the notice of this distinction may 
be thought unnecessary, as though it were of 
no moment whether any one is noted as absent 
from a certain thing, or whether the thiing is 
regarded as separated from him, we wiil ad- 
duce one example in those expressions so abun- 
dantly discussed,— viz* x"jV^ »^w, and x^'^ 
l^uVf Rom. iii. 21, 28; iv. 6 ; vii. 8, 9 ; James 
ii. 20. Many have interpreted them as if Paul 
had said, that faith only is sufficient to a man's 
salvation^ eren though he Hred wickedly ; and^ 
therefore, tliat man, aldiough he do the works 
of the law, yet is accepted on account of fiuth 
alone ; which idea is not only opposed to Paul's 
statement, but even to tliat of James, with 
which Luther was somewhat dissatisfied. For 
when Paul said, in Ronu ii. 13, oi vomrai r©D 
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vinmM/ diaMwu^tfbvmi, he could not, after a short 
Interval, have said also, that man shall be jus* 
tified, even though the works of the law are 
WttBiing. James, howerer^ appears as if he 
w«re opposing that idea; fcDr he writes «| Jf/Mv 
iauutM^cu &y^^6i^w xoci ovx Ix 'jri<trtu»g fUwv* But 

tbe accordance is complete if we only consider 
accurately the proper force of the two particles 
omder discussion. If Paul had written, &nu 
if^ym^ then his sentence would have contained 
die notion with which he is chained, and the 
argument of James would be in contradiction 
to him. For, if it is true that man is justified 
-Sunn igy^Vf i. e. works being altogedier wanting 
or absent, then it follows, that works are not 
needed ; that they may be wanting with per- 
fect safety ; and that is false which Paxil has 

4lffirmed, roO; cro/)ir(ib; rw ¥6fiov dixamt^eu ; and the 

Assertion of James would be false also, rriv iriarn 
}(^h «'«>' ^6«' y^x^^ ^7vcu. But it is written, ;^«f /^ 
iffy6tv9 that it may not be supposed that works 
may be altogether wanting to him who has faith, 
hat that hisr justification is separate from his 
woiks, L €. although he had not done the works. 
Th^efore, as in the first instance (iii. 21,) it is 
rightly stated; vuvi ds x^^ dfioM bix&^oalvT^ ^soD 
^nf9»9gviT(iUj viz. that the divine compassion is ma- 
nifested separately from the law (as it were not 
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in connexion with the law, for by the law, which 
all have violated, is manifested not th^ dtxouo&dni, 
but the wrath of God;) so also in another pas^ 
sage that Apostle has written, with equal correct- 
ness, dixouovt^at T/ffrii av^^oj^ov, '/(jaih ^yoitv ra/UrOU ; 
I. e. this d/xatoaOvn is altogether separated from 
the works of the law, and therefore applies it- 
self to man, not because of the works of the 
law which he has done, (for he has not done 
them) but by faith. He does not say d/xoioi^ 
<fyat av^^oiyrov mtfru yiti^H s^wv, i, e» rp ovx ep^outf^ w^ 
egyo, as James says ; but dtxouoij^ai yta^h 8f7««^ 
ntUrn^ SO that the &x(x/o(r6v92 is shown not to be 
conjoined with the 8^70/ w^ou, (asif any one, be- 
cause he had done certain works of the law 
had therefore attained die btJuuotAvn ;) but simply 
by faith, although hitherto he had been utterly 
destitute of works. Wherefore, it is said, with 
equal accuracy in the third passage (iv. 6.) 
^ 6 ^ihg Xoyi^srat dixouoifvvnv X^^ ^iy^> »• e, a^ 
though he have been destitute of works, in fact, 
although he has sinned, yet he describes him as 
blessed : fJ^xd^iog ai^^ w ou fjkn >joyi(frirou xu^iog a^uof- 
rlav. On the contrary, James has spoken of 
faith, which, xca^ig ruv jf/wv, is dead; that is^ 
xay gaurjiv, sav (J*^ s^a syfl' For irhrig X'^i*^ ^^ 
g^wv, is faith separate from works, i ou <n;v9}^oD«R 
ro/'s iiyotg, as Paul writes in Rom. vii. 8, 9, x^^^ 
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vofjkw afitOfria wx^d. v/^ di l^&iy X^i'^ v6fitOM ^ors. If 
it had been &n\) voficv, both would have been 
&lse ; for, wx^d Ij a/jM^sa iats, sin is dead, not be- 
cause the law is not present, but because sin is 
without the law ; neither is the law the cause 
of sin, for the law is holy. And he did not 
live otv$u vSfMVj i. €. so that the law was not pre- 
sent, for the law was present, but he lived ig- 
norant of the law. As dv^yt vofiou nrotzT^ n is to act 
contrary to law, so t,fiv &v6u v6fMv is to live con- 
trary to the law, or not to regard the law, to 
live as though there were no law. The Apostle 
says, that there was a time in which he lived 
unconstrained by the law, and in that time 
*^ sin was dead," but when he understood the 
precepts of the law, ovx l^i'^vfiriaeigy then the power 
of evil arose in him. Chrysostom erroneously 
supposes (and is followed, as usual, by Theo- 
phylact,) that this refers to a time in which the 
law was not present with him. Truly, there- 
fore, Paul writes, i^ s^uv vS/mv ou d/xa/w^cfgrow 
«ft(ra tfa^^ htikrm aOrou* 'irdyrtg yd^ Ti/Mo^ov, but ^*" 
favk^ojTtu vvy x^i^i \6fj*o\) dtxatotrvvvi ^tov, not restrict- 
ed by the law, without regard to the law; for 
if God had had respect to the law, he would 
not have given the dixouotrvvri^ he would have 
punished. Therefore, X"i^^ t^yuv iSfj^ov dixatovrou 
av^iwroi. But with equal truth James says. 
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T7iv 'jrkr4¥ x*^^ <b^>M<» t. e. itee from works, is dead. 
For as all have come short of die glory of God, 
JUid therefore iioaie s^ ^*v UTuuwtrmtf shallbe jus* 
dfied by works, but by £ftith; so also &iidi shooU 
4{m^%& Tiug ^ff/ug^ and exhibit by acts its reai 
and living energy. And this is the view of 
atii duurch, as it is aceurately shown by Me- 
lancthon in his Apologia. 

And hence students should be admonished 
in the use of common and popular lexicons, 
not to suppose that particles of the same kind 
mean precisely the same thing, because they 
are often rendered in the lexicons by the same 
Latin werd ; for aldiough 

ouflTM and //4^a 

are both rendered by rwnduvh yet undoubtedly 
Aey difer. For as o& and /u^ differ (an whicdi 
point Hermann has written in his edidoa of 
Vigor,) so also of necessity ouirw and m^vw wiil 
differ ; and so will their compounds cuxm^ (u^ 
»•«, o&dmn, li/fjfignr^ &c. Neither would we re- 
gard it as a mere accident, diet in Matth. xxiv*. 
6, we have oS^tm hstI tI tvXo^, in John iL 4, «i«» 
ixii 4 fiH^ fsM^ but in Rom. ix. 11, M«^ T^f 
jw¥9^ifrm fMifii nt^a^auin'm rJ d^ct^v n xa%6Vf and in 
Heb. ix. 8) m4'^o» ^Bpeenfu^ou riip rSnf kyim ofiw. 

In the two former passages, we have a nega- 
tion of the presence of a future thing. In the 
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otlieTS, it is intimated, that one thing is done 
be&re that another thing is considered to be 
present, to which that appertains. If, there* 
fore, (which could scarcely have been), it had 
been written /t^«'« ixti n J^ /cmv, it would have 
appeared uncertain whether that time would 
come, which many believed to be already pr^ 
sent But this was certain, thai it would come, 
add it was beyond a doubt that the time was 
not yet come. The point denied, therefore, 
was, that the time was come. On the contrary, 
Paul could not have written ou<r«» y^ ytw^^iwwv 
twrm 1^6^. For he did not wish to intimate 
that such a thing was said, when the children 
were not bom, as if they were bom, but that 
it was fiaid with a direct reference to their not 
being born ; (i*n^ ^^a^pivng W dya^ j) xcuUv, For 
the force of the argument lies in this, that in 
the decree of God all regard to fortmtons 
events is put out of the question. Wherefore 
if the Apostle had written oucw yt^tfi^vrwy he 
would liave said, that the children were not 
bom when this was said, yet that God knew 
that tliey ware about to be born, and to act 
well . or ill ; and liierefore that God decreed 
coneeming men yet not bom, xis dMUgh they 
were ; whids idea is foreigii to the mind of the 
Aposde, and has given rise to many painful 
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discussions respecting the divine prescience. 
He wrote, therefore, m^^w, that the negation 
might be referred to the mind of God in the 
matter. There is a similar reason for the use 
of M'rot in the other passage^ Heb. iz. 8. For 
it is not denied that the way was then opened ; 
but it is said that the Spirit taught this; and 
therefore the negation is not to be referred to 
the matter itself which was absent, but to the 
tliought, for the Spirit admonished men not 
to think that the way was opened. If he 
Lad written oy^« ff«f are^wd^a/, the notion of fu- 
ture time would have been introduced, as if the 
S|)irit would teach that the obog ruv ayim was not 
opened, but that it would be subsequently, 
wliich it is evident the Apostle did not mean. 
Besides, as ou negatives a thing simply, and A^j 
£ES regarded in the thought, (Hermann ad 
Viger. p. 807.) so also o\jtu and A^^flrw differ in 
the same way. If I should say, ou^u roDro, 
speaking of any act, I deny that it is yet done, 
but I infer that it may be done hereafter ; but 
if I say M'i'jru I not only regard it as not done^ 
but I doubt, or at least I do not in any way 
imply, whether it shall yet be done at any 
time. I doubt, therefore, whether it could be 
s;ud in the two passages formerly quoted ; 
/Mrj'iru iitri rb nXog, and /a^u iJKst i u»a ;tou, for by 
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the particle Afr^^&i the thought of the event oo- 
earring subsequently is put away« And there^ 
fore in Xenoph. Memorab* iv. 4. 23, we find 
opposed to each other rit &xfMi^ovraj r& fs/rimi 
Axf/M^ovra and r^ 'jrtx^xfiax^a, Xenophon did not 
write rA ou^fti dx/Act^owot, because the time of the 
future axfiri was not thought of, and therefore 
it occurs immediately afterwards, rSt ruv M 
^xfutt^Syruv ov ^fijroudotS'a. But to proceed. 

I have at different times observed, that the 
lexicographers get into error in the explana- 
tion of compound words ; thinking th^t as ths 
one common notion of the simple Word exists 
in its compounds, therefore the compounds 
cannot differ between themselves. For al^ 
though at times it may seem to matter little 
which compound word a writer makes use of 
in a particular place, yet it is often needful 
for us to consider what is the specific force of 
each. 

xarttf^onTir vsgtf^ov^ (jMjrs^^^H7]i) 
are either of them rendered, to despise, to ooi>- 
temn, and so far they agree, that each signifies 
contempt But the contempt of others is 
twofold in the cause and the mode of it, either 
when we think less of others than they deserve, 
or more of ourselves than we ought The former 
idea would be expressed by xarapgowA^, the lat- 
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tor by ^tf^Tv, To tUs v^ffpfjoviSif stands oeariy 
related, as appears from a passage in Aristo- 
phanes, (Nubb. ▼• 226, 227.) where Socrates 
says, df|o/3ar« xa/ m^ip^cm rhv n/ioy, Str^Muadee 
would malignantly turn this, t«rs/r &9rh ra^ 
fioi)c ^<o<>f u^f f ^ov6%. For he had said ^iffoMSlfy 
which, as the •Scholiast observes, ^y^aftprnvHif 
sartf xai avri roD ^iOxtaru^ xai wtrl t&o tnaffp^wSi 
Strepsiades suggests therefore the word wnf* 

^lAMS as another Scholiast notices. Far he 
who m§tfgoysT, i. e* Studiously and amlxtioualy 
seeks divine things, runs the risk of thintfng 
that he knows more than the Deity, i. e. vvt^ 
f^mi: They therefore are said^ uvb^ p^^yfJk wlio 
appear to themselves to be wiser and more pro- 
dent than others. If it is said simply, as in 
Rom. xii. 3, f^^ wn^^mh^ vu^' S deTffow!if, it og- 
nifies to think more of oneself than isf^t; 
for the words ^a/ 8 dsTf^ovsTv^ explain the word 
\Mjn^(p^ove7if, SO that unless the consent of the va- 
rious codices had confirmed the text, it m%tit 
have been regarded as an explanatory gloss ; 
for a £ttw codices omit it The contrary to 
this is <»iif)f ovs^'v ; whence Hesy chius writes, «sg«* 
f^ove^'r m§i€oif>^ovfTg' wregf^aMfc In Titus there- 
fore we find in c ii. 15, i^-ey^ aitrwtt fuerdi icAm^ 
ivtroi/fig^ fiofitig tfou vigtf^cnfrsi^ << warn them most 
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seriously, with all authority, that no one think 
himself above the need of admonition." For 
if the admonition be only given xarSt <n/yyv<^v 
(1 Cor. vii. 6j) it is to be feared lest the hear- 
ers should not regard it as applicable to them, 
and should treat it lightly. So also in Aeschi- 
nes, n^ ««^/9foval rou ^¥. For he is foolish who 
despises life. Neither was this the notion of 
Socrates ; but he had learned from the instruc- 
tions of this wonderfully wise man, Sn, rixdnif 
9 &voi, %hhcuiJims¥ h^rh fisfimxAm su^e^Sfgf and there- 
fore he now feels himself to be superior, both 
to the pleasures of life and the fear of death, 
are dg ofnivci) (Jxov fitrtKfrritfSfifivov. But a little be- 
fore he had said xaraf^ovfjisai vm^^Xk6vr(av ^fi^htv 
i8««5. But Paul writes to Timothy, 1 Tim. iv. 
1^ fMlbtsg <rou r^f norrirog xara^^vtiru, let no man 
despise thy youth, but be thou an example. 
It were false to say that here xaraffon^ involves 
in it the having cause of contempt The proper 
force of the word is evident in Matth. vL 24, 

n iv6g aySe^sro/^ xoi rou hrs^v narafgowTg^ he will 
disregard, neglect the other. So in Rom. ii. 
4, rijg fMM^f^fdag roD ^ou naraf^ont;^ despisest 
thou^ not knowing that the goodness of God, 
&c. In I Timothy vL 2, ic is used in the 
same sense, o/, m^wg i^ovrag hc^e&rag pi^ xara- 
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/, the object being omitted. 

^n in Heb. xii. 2, Jesus is said, 

.raf^ov^ira^, it is manifest that the 

^ is not that our Lord held himself 

the force of contumely, but that he so 

disregarded or despised the shame, as that he 

was willing to endure the cross; which is the 

real force of the word. 

Take another example of the words 
dmXXdmir djaWdrrsiir xaraXXdrrsir droxo^ 

These compounds of d^Xdrrsiv, which means 
strictly to change, (as it were, to do different- 
ly), either as to the thing itself, or the exter- 
nal condition and place of it, agree so far as 
this, that this original force of a change of state 
or mind exists in them all ; but they differ as 
to the mode of thought, and are therefore pro- 
perly accounted synonyms. 

For a^aWdmtv properly is to remove, and 
d^oKKdrrsSat dnth rmg is to set free from some- 
thing; and therefore, in Heb. ii. 15, it is said 
of one who, by a certain cause, is delivered 
and absolved, whether by a friendly paction or 
a judicial sentence ; and more especially of the 
creditor or the accuser who dismisses the debtor 
or tlie guilty. So, Luke xii. 58, « rfi odoi S6^ 
s^adav diefiXkd^cu d*x ahr^xt^ which is usually 
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Dendered ^ Chre diligenof:, dutt diou mayiBt fee 
delirered frcMB liiiB) test lie should take Af^ to 
tbe judge.** It .diilera from afi/W; Den^t- 
dienes pri» PkoriB. {tp* 962^ Seisk.) ttaJ 1^ r^ 
ifSim i cutiV^w jfft adir. JRufiteea. (p. 966.) 

TV* dd. ad Harjfeoccat. v. ft?«f(). It i» w&ttkof 
of notice abo^ tkat ^^XXamir as said not only 
of die oceditoF who sets free the debtor, iwt of 
the debtor \^o satisfies his caneditor; which 
has'been s&own in many instances hy Rapholiiis 
and Eisner^ on the above paasage, and in 
Dresigius de veisbis mediis, p. 1^. In this 
case, therefore, a^a>J^rrsSw must be under- 
stood of the debtor who, before lie reaches the 
judge, would endeavour any how to 43atisfy 
hk creditor, that he may let him go, and rather 
to sacrifice something than to stand a trial* 
And I rather agree with those who do not con^ 
sider i^g t^a</ttut a Latinism, da operam^ (in 
wUch sense I never met with the word), but 

^ Eisner^ on this. passage, says, '* Beza has rendered this 
incorrectly, utlibereris ab eo, when its real force is, that 
ihoa mayst depart from him,*' referring to Acts xix. 12, 
^t0Tt.mtr»>^ttfnffimi&ir ^ur^ «wf M««»r ;. or rather, '' th^t 
yoami^ he released by.hii^, as appeased;" and. quotas, la 
fappojt of this, Aristoph. Nubib. 1194. 

N 
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tbmt it refers to the sum or compensatioii giveif 
to appease the creditor. The same idea exists 
in the parallel passage Matth. v. 25, *0^ fuM«5y 
r^ a9ndhuf> ew. These words are rightly ex- 
plained by Zonaras, (p. 920, and Phavorinns), 
from an old commentator, xara^iyw /mcXXm otd/- 
xeTddo/; and hence it appears, that die word 
wra>XaLTTU¥ does not involye in it properly the 
notion of reconciling or appeasing, unless it 
flows from the thought that he who is sent 
away satisfied is appeased. But this idea will 
appear more plainly in the words 

d/aXXarrsfv and xaraXXarr»y. 
They, however, differ ; for htaKkamn is said 
of many, xaraKkdrrziv of one. The former is to 
cause a mutual enmity to cease, as in Xeno- 
phon, &aXXarrf/y rag ToX&<otoiNra; «]^ff dXXijXouc «^ 
Xs/f. So it 0C3UTS once in the New Testament, 
Matth. V. 24, buiKka/yn^i rf aZskpf gov. It does 
not mean here, see that he be reconciled to 
thee, but, see that ye be reconciled to each 
other. It is not sufficient that he should be 
no longer angry, but that both parties should 
be on good terms. And hence, ^aXXaxr^g is 
one who reconciles hostile parties. (See Hem- 
sterhusius ad Thom. Mag. v. 6iriXkayfi.) Whilst 
xaraKkdrrstv is strictly, so to act as that tlie 

opposite party may lay aside his enmity. Ac- 
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cnracy, therefore, required in the above pas- 
sage of Matthew, hiaXK^iryf^i^ not xafuKk6.y7^% ; 
for the latter refers but to one party; the other 
to both. Neither is this contradicted by a pas- 
sage in Thucydides (iv. 59.), where the Scho- 
liast says, rh 3f xocraXXa^rqi^oM rh btaXKa/yr^wtu For 
he does not say this without addition, and sim- 
ply ; but *>p^hi dXX^Xov^ TuiraKhxtyfiwiiy which IS in 
fact bia»jat/ynyau» Hence, naroKKa/y^^ properly 
in the singular, is not a mutual reconciliation, 
but the conciliating of one party. Nor does 
Aristophanes^ Avibus, y. 1597, appear to us to 
have written rashly, flre^/^roTi/t^o/oxaraXXayggjand 
not, as the Grammarians would have it, mraK' 
>jvywi. For ntSkifLoi is taken collectively, as the 
one enmity of those parties warring, on the 
subsiding of which the war ceases, and d/aX- 
'K&rrovrcu oS vokefiovtreg. Certainly he could not 
have written irs^i m^/Mio dtaKKovyuvy as it occurs 
in V. 1539, and v. 1584. So, in Romans xi. 
15, the i d^ojSoX^ ruv 'lovda/aiv is said to be xaraX- 
Xo/i) x6<rfL0Uf the putting away of the Jews is 
the means of reconciliation to others ; not that 
it is the cause of the union of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in the Christian community; for this 
would be unmeaning in itself, and foreign to 
the mind of the Apostle. Neither, in two 
other passages, Rom. v. 11, and 2 Cor. v. 18, 
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19, does MamXXoT^ Kiean the MOifggkit 0fdmf 
as if 6<h1 wete vj^MMBed, m^dm mMMl v^amk 
cttialftMi taiceB pkiee betireen God and mm* 
la dw fariMr ypaBmges wnieuVlediy) xaf«(9^Xas74 
meoDB the wettul i^eoanoiliatioii «f men by ii» 
death €f Ohtiet^ for we htmg enemim ma^ 
>47fifH9; and not that Qoi mmfiiXiifi^r^ imi»i^ 
intheodkerpaisi^eey the texoM« y% xoavidJuoeT^ 
18 Bol the «ftee 0f teaching Ihe ^lootritie^f the 
rewflfiion •£ sins, i« «• of the Mpkitio»; hut it is 
iheieffioeitsei^jnexereised^theAfwstk^ofad* 
vistDgv exfaortiag, beseeohiag men^ nMtK^J^M/iirs 
rf? Sf^y (. «. the efiioe«of effecting the imndO^yi^ 
For it is not that God was the eiKftny of m^a; 
(Jobs ixL 16,) nor uras die object to be eiiieoted 
his reooneilialson ; bstdiat men being ^c^^ ^ 
^W should retsrn mto fiivour witii God; L ^ 
since bjrfflntheyai^becomeadverse totkedtwine 
'Sanctity, and possess a carnal mind ininiGai to 
God, (Rom. viii. 7, n& f^^^n^ «& tfiK^x^ <X^^ ^'^ 
^i») and, therefore, have reason toiaar his/heljr 
authoidty, (as it becomes lihose to do who have 
not been obedient to the law,and knowthat they 
-eonnot please Ood,) they may now re tarn to 
fiiieour with God ; that, as is well expressed by 
Morns, they should not only cease to fear £rt 
themselves respecting God, but that tirey 
should cease fi<om their resistance to his antho- 



j 
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itty. We bMur hmw macli it kas ^btcured the 
dootrineB of the •Gospel^ thttt ialeriHretest faaye 
not disiiagttiiked wkh suffioieiit «oeHfaoy the 
w^nb of Mawd Scripture ; bnt it it moBt abiHH 
ffaHiil]r«h«wii, hf zaenas of this ^eiy wetd, haw 
Mteeasary it j» to«b0erv<e the stiiet tad p/i^per 
Isree of all woids. We shotUd be ireful also 
not to oanfoimd TXasMvy and sara^^cim/v. iX«i^ 
/B»^ is the 4»iise for the which men nay and 
ooght xamaKhvfiim rf ^^. Neither is Christ 
oalled xcmxXk&iftf^ as dtaXKAif^im God and 
man; the word is appHed to God himself, fbr 
traly it was God who was ^f xS*^i^ %^fi>^ xarctX- 

«M«ib Wherefore, we most not «appose that 
these words are -said ^si^^^oHmiw^Mf ; for nothing 
eao %e said more truly worthy of the holiness 
and wisdom of the Almighty, than that whieh 
is eonts^ined in them ; exeept we rashly mix up 
wMi IJiem the nnfonnded notion of an appeas* 
ing of the divine anger. 

But as the fereeof xofoXXii^ini/v, inasmuoh as it 
dffiers from -bimXkdwujfj may be abundantly ga- 
thered from these passages of the New Testa- 
ment, Hso also may it be traced in other Greek 
writers. So "in the Cyrop. vi. 6, % Orontes is 
said x«r»XK«^»/s K^f^* Formerly he had made 
war on Cyrus, but now he dissembled with 
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him, MnrjSouXfifi ILv^, and professed friendship. 
Cyrus, however, having discovered his deceit, 
eompUuned of him, and df^idbr tKafiw xai iduxa» 
Josephtts Ant lud. vL 7, 4, mt^axdkOt n^^aro h&p 
^f^iTy xoraXXfirrf 0^0/ rf 2avXy; xai fJbii ;^aXnraiMiy 
vii. Of 4^ rf ifavrov mudi xarakX&^yf^t xai n)y w^ 
aurh¥ 6^9 af%^ opp* dvep^^tfSou rf ««idi. And in 
Book iii. 15, % he says, that the Jews entreated 
Moses that he would be xarwXXaxni^ abrw v^ 
rinf ^shf but that Moses refused, because God 
was not rashly, but deservedly angry with 
them. In Demosthenes we read, p. 189, 16, 
ed« Reisk. rovg 'EXXfiya^ o^m iio/Mfwg diaXXoxrou, 
u €. who would conciliate the offended. Euri- 
pid. Iph. in Aul. v. 1157, ou tfoi xaraXku.'^^ikct 
m^i tfi xai d^fMug. conf. Helen, v. 1251. And in 
Sophocles, Ajac v. 744^ ^foTtoy »g xara)OJs,^^ 
yJSKoxt, SchoL ^vwg n)v l;^3^ay dv'^rflc/. This is 
said of Ajax, who, through his insanity, was 
offended with the gods. Further examples are 
needless. 

We have only now to notice dMnxarotXXdLmif, 
which only occurs twice in the New Testa- 
ment, Ephes. ii. 16, xo^ d^'oxaraXXofij roug dfif- 
M-i^vg h ivi g(a/M»rt rtp ^if. and Coloss. i. 20) xai 
d/' avrou d^roxaraXXde^oi rd wdvra iig flcOr^y. The 

meaning in the former passage is explained by 
the Apostle himself in v. 15, o ^rotnoetg r& &fif6n^ 
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w; in the latter by tl^wrmmsf in both there is 
the same notion which we know to be the pro- 
per meaning of xoroXXarrs/v. For the notion 
of mutual alienation exists not so muqh in the 
ward itself, as in the whole formula, as may 
be gathered from v. 22. But then in the word 
dtmxaraXkdmn^ there seems a greater force than 
in xaraXKtkmsv ; for xaraXXa^yrs;, are they who 
return into fiivourwith anyone; but aroxaraX- 
Xo/fKref, are they, who so lay aside their 
enmity that amity follows; nor* does any im- 
pediment remain to their living accordantly 
iv sW tftafAari, the one head of which is Christ, 
. £iph« L 10, &vaxif<iKoufif<roui^ou rd ^dvrot h rtp X^itfrf. 
For though in words compounded of two or 
more prepositions we must not expect to 
find proportional emphasis,' yet care must be 

* That 18 emphasis, says Quintillian, iz. 2, where more 
18 signified than is said ; or as he says elsewhere, viii. 3, the 
existence of a deeper thought, than that which words seem 
to express. Ernesti states more correctly, (See BibL Cabl- 
net, ToL i. p. 52.) ''that emphasis is an accession to the ac- 
customed meaning of the word ; and he adds, in the next 
section, that no word is emphatic in itself; for every word 
has a certain definite meaning, and conveys a precise idea 
in which there can be no emphasis.*' And therefore em- 
phasis, or additional force, must not be looked for, unless we 
gather from the mind of the speaker, that some additional 
force is intended to be added to the customary force of the 
word^ or that the writer evidently meant moi'e than the 
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takm, ti#C t6 ntsiomB rasUy that Words of this 
kkld meaft only and predsdy the ssme thug.. 
The {nr^OBitioii oM has this foisae^ thatif it te 
added to a compoBlHi rerlv it tttcneasss ils 
pm^ti and indicates th^ the thing iRtendsd 
hy that word is done altogether abtotuteif , or 
in a greater degree* So eunxbi^^^Ami is to soe* 
pect eortstostly, not only far a csrtaiiK tnncv 
but ev^n to the end^ tiD the expected creM 
happens, Ronu viii 19; ] Cor. i. 7. Tbo 
same retnaric will a|^y to A^toxaffzdoxaff vthkli 
Fischer labours to idiow (de Vit. Lex. 'N« T. 
p. 128.) does not differ ham the sintple word 
xa^a^i^. We graat indeed, that issaphi^ksis 
must not be looked for, and that both words 
may be rendered by the same Latin word, ex^ 
pectare ; but we deny that die force and mean* 
ing of both words is precisely the same, or that 

word which he has used conveTS. Therefore in oomparing 
such words as aM^aHtuut, k«»Mi^»Kuit USij^irlsj, kiruiii^ 
;^iW««* i^iiu9f it(t0^ii*t9' yswMttt 9r^»yn«M»ufy we are not to 
expect emphasis arisii^g from the compound, but to inquire 
whether the compound really in itself means more thaa 
the uncompounded word. But the whole figment about em« 
phasfs, has arisen from the misunderstanding of compound 
words, as I have shown in my dissertation on the force of 
prepositions in compound words in the New Testament. 
Emphasis is not in a word, because it means more by itself 
than another word, biit because be who uses it means mora 
by it, than the word itself would convey. 
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BehfhiuBf someliBies writiiig ivromt^a^ontSki 
wJniat in many crtkerplaees he wriles noffi^K^ 
kad no design ki dropping the prepowlion* 
Certehdy in thoae places which iMre adduced^ 
it appears manifest that a^9Megitdmi^ m said d( 
a man who expects an event, (as we say^ afr» 
wurten.) Bo on that passage, in Zonaras ttnd 
Sttidasy the word &mx$t^9^KtcLy which is attri* 
bstled to PoIybiu8» ^ ^ na^lidro h rfi ^a^tpkfio>Ji, 

And in Excerpt de Legmt s. n. 9. (p. 2% ed. 

^6»y wfoxa^aihxiTif n)y Avrio^ va^M^iwr and 
again (n. 32. p. 65.): A^xa^a^v roig ht fijg 
^rSk60i^ kri rivog Uovreu yvwfMfg. In which passages, 
Ae notion here stated is very evident Also in 
Pblyb. xvL 1, &mx9i^d6xsi rhf xi¥dv¥09. (con£ 
Joseph. B. I iiL 7, 26.) 

But xa^adox^f which is properly t^ stretdi 
finrth the head, u e. to direct the eyes to any 
thing, (as in AristojA. Equit v. 660, ixagu^ 
d6xn^9 ug ifi^ fi 0wk^ 9a>49. Schol. a^jSXi^/f v) means 
by itself, according to my opinion, to observe 
diligently what may be done or may ha[^eii, 
and thence, to expect And therefore, Heisy- 

chius says, xa^^oxs^ «r^o(doxs$ ix^ytroi^ ig mry^ 

rh xtfdkouQv rou v^d^fiarog. And in this^ Zonaras 
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the Etymol. Mag., Suidas, and Timaeus agree. 
Whence also, d/axagadoxs.'V, which word Toup. 
restores for the word xa^adoxtTin Suidas, (See 
Emendat in Suidam, p. ii. p. 310.) r^v titxr ixumv 
iitxa§adox7i<ra/MVf that is, we passed the whole 
night tlirough expecting. 

In this sense, xo^adoxis]/ is used by Polybius 
and others, but all will see that it is scarcely 
possible, but that in thought we shall subjoin 
the additional notion, which I have sdd to be 
peculiar to amxafadox$7^f viz. the expectation 
of the event, or happening, of a certain thing; 
for he who is interested in that which may 
happen, diligently watches all that is done, 
and does not expect in the sense in which the 
word v^ofdoxetv would be used, i. e. to await the 
event, as we say, erwarten ; but in the sense of 
observing, that he may consider what he should 
do, if the event occurs either the one way or the 
other. It is used simply by Philo. (vita Mos. 
p. 604. ed. Paris.) speaking of the sister of 
Moses, fittx^ov &/jro^sv ixa^Boxei rh afrofifi<f6fiftvof, 
which Clemens Alex, expresses by ewerti^u rh 
&voP7i&6fi,svo¥, (vid. Diodor. Sic. xix. 16, Xenoph. 
Mem. iii. 5, 6.) In Herodotus vii. 168, we 
find, xa^doxiwreg rhv ^6Xs/Ji,ov f nnmrm. See Valck- 
enar. who affirms that Diodorus Sic. speak- 
ing of the same thing, has written xa^adoxoSyn^ 
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tSls rov vaiXjtfMu ^omkg. That v^gdoxth and xa^cB- 
doxtn differ, will appear from Euripides, Rhes* 

V> 144. ifdLXariyyog au^¥ x^gdoxuv xa^iMxti. 

The word dMroxa^dox/a o<!curs twice in the 
New Testament; in Philipp. i. 20, xari^ n)v 
&roxa^!ioxiay xai sXmda /bbou, and Romans riii. 19, 
i oo-oxo^ox/a liig xri<nug. In both places, the 
notion exists of an expected erent In the 
former passage, the Apostle said, however ill 
things went, yet he would be of good courage, 
because he knew irt rouro avrf d7ro^fi<nrai tig 
curnftta; and he calls this anticipated prosperous 
issue &voxa^aZtad(t xai iXvig. And in the latter 
passage, the word could not properly be un* 
derstood in the force of r|^o;dox/a, or simple ex- 
pectation. It would be sadly tame if it were 
so rendered, h d^oxa^adoxia riig xritfiug r^v dvoTidr 
Xu4'/y ruv vim rou SsoD (Mnxde^eraif viz. the expec-> 
tation of the creature (rrig xr/6iug) expects. It 
is rather the solicitous and anxious regard to, 
and desire of, the probable issue in afflictive 
circumstances, which looks for the wrwcd'Ku'^ig. 
Luther renders it well : das dngstliche Harreiu 
But students should be warned not to allow 
themselves to imagine, that in the explana^ 
tions of words given by the old lexicographers, 
all the words which they thus put down to- 
gether have the same force and meaning ; for 
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th^ fxe^eti% use ^ynonysfltMS tMH6>* t» ex-> 
pbifai an obscure iv!«rd. FkcberitwxMg^uitkk 
respect when he endeawufs to shevthajt x«^ 
4bc^ and a«oKCRf0i3M«K do ttot tliiiBr* He iirings 
jferwftrd the authMritjr of HesydoBS^ who wjrSt 
ditt.ei«'*xa^a3«x/a k ffj^ofdoKk* Bttt^ t» veturii to 
the word wnKara^Jkdmau. In thk fUUBii^ is 
lecorded ihat great and estenaive oonvsmon 
of the atadbe of thioga ^m earth which Gtid has 
deeceed to effeet by Chnat, liuit alt men, freed 
from pride, eovetoaaaeas, and the love of fridiah 
vanities^ aad at length reconciled to God, M«m^« 
l/v>yi9rig rf ^f, encouraged hy one hope, aoBMl 
aeekkig eternal life tkroiigh one Sarioiu;, sfaoold 
unite in one sodiety or communion, h in (ulafMuri, 
of which the Lord himaelf is the head, i^ ^rmge^ 

Zmm^fiKM ifb&iu And if ws do net ^f^et eee all 
nntionst oor ail pvofeiaing Chrisdanit realiaing 
this ««ondron8 heaiefit and blessii]^ thoogh wo 
do perceive ^#i«y r^ jvr/f/v ^wtnvdf^w xni 4ymiiiiu9 
4^ rttil f£w» let us cleave more earnestly t» tiiiM 
iiwm§ettonUi Kmi ik^ii of the Apostle ; and vUle 
not unduly eoafident of our own sta^ but eer* 
taiinly not despairing of a proaperous issue in 

"^ That is, in the strict sense of the word synonym, as n^ed 
by Tttmann; words Tanging together under a comman 
genus, but having each a spedfio difltrenoe— 7. 
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eternal felicity, dfTtK^xj^iUfS^oi n)y v/«^sa/av, ri)» 
a^oxaXt»|//y ru¥ uiShf rov dsou. £/ yit^ i^§oi o¥ns 
xarri)JjxyfiiM¥ rf dsy;» dt^ roD ^avdrou rou u/ou auroD, 
4rcXX^ /i&\Ko¥ xc^raXkotyhns c^f^c^t^a h rp ^^n 
auroD. For hereafter, ^tfa i xr/Vif ooraXXa/jjtftra/ 
r^^ ii0oer(tt^fiD( by honiH by AMans of wfaem God 
hsH idecreed inMxaiw}^^ou rA w&mm s/; wmm. 
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CHAPTER VI 11. 

Such is the abundance of words in the Greek 
language, which may be accounted synony* 
mous, that the further I proceed in these in- 
vestigations, I see less reason to hope that I 
shall bring them to a close. For while my 
advancing years admonish me, the work grows 
on my hand ; and the limits of such a work 
seem inadequate to include the many subjects 
before me. I would not, however, willingly 
fail those who have not been altogether dissatis- 
fied with my labours, and therefore as yet I 
proceed in explaining the synonyms of the 
New Testament 

I would speak, therefore, now of those syno- 
nyms which are of frequent occurrence, but to 
which much difficulty attaches, because the 
<Ufference existing between them is so fre- 
quently lost sight of in common use, that it 
may be doubted whether even the more elegant 
Greekwriters have always correctly observedit. 
I speak of those words which relate to the senses, 
and to things applicable to the senses, such 
as words of hearing, seeing, feeling, and others ; 
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which, when they are transferred to express the 
acts of mind, assume a very varied force and 
character. It occurs in all languages, that the 
notions of things which pertain to the mind 
and its rarious offices, must be expressed by 
words which have their origin in the several 
powers of the external senses. But since in 
all perceptions there is a triple mode of percep- 
tion, either of the object perceived, or of the 
subject affected, or of the thought which arises 
from the relation of both, it follows that words 
drawn from the powers of the senses, when 
transferred to the mind, or from the relation of 
external things, may be used in all the various 
modes in which the mind is thus moved or 
affected; although all these several modes may 
be found conjoined in the same perception. 
Whence, it may arise, that words of this kind 
may appear to be capable of a promiscuous 
use, with no other object in view from their 
interchange except a certain gratification of 
elegant taste. So when Socrates, in Xeno- 
phon's Memorab. i. 4, 17, is related to 

have said, fh <fhv /ikv ofifJM ^vat^au M ^oXXc^ grdbia 

Mavra h^r there are few but would think that 
the difference between oj^fia and of^a'kfA6¥ was 
such only, that it might have been written 
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IfbfMA ^EoCf and j^cB?^y &$%^iuami yet f am qnito 
coBvkiced tbat Xenopliofi did not in tbis ish 
stance avoid as a matter of mere eleganee the 
repetition of the same iirord, but tliait the use 
of each was justified hy its own peculiar force 
and meaning. hf%it»^ may i>e applied to dke 
deity, but «/^am& can only be appfied with pro- 
priety to men. Btit let us notice odier ex- 
am pies* 
^^/y l^fr ^snr Im^ter ds&tf^ar (^m;^.) 

IKnce the eyes are not only ^ the l^;lHt of 
the body,'' ln»t the sed-td^us msassters and 
satellites of the mind also, it is not surprismg 
that the Greeks should have so mi^y words, 
whicii relate properly to the use of die eyes. 
A^the German language also, like. the Greek, 
abounds ia words which express the widely ex- 
tensive fimetii^s of the eyes. Of those whidi 
occur in the New Testameivt, we may consider 
their several relation to, and difference from 
each other. 

^f>wxm is a wcnrd of wide extent. It is sim- 
ply, to use the eyes, to see. He who has 
sight, jSXtfcrs/. it is used of those who recover 
sight, Luke vii. ^1 ; Matth. xv. 31 ; John is. 
7. And often in the New Testament, r& 
•p>Me6fie¥a are, the things seen by the eyes (o^ortE 
are Che things which may bie seen). Henee 
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in Matth. v. 289 is simply to see or look at a 
woman, without reference to passion. That 
idea is expressed subsequently, 'jr^hg to im^vfiriffou 
avriig. They who turn their eyes to any thing 
to look on it are said, itg n 8Xe<rstv ; as in Luke 
ix. 62, ovdiig l7ri^\olt¥ t^v X^%°^ t^rou It* &^or^v, 
Tutl jSXcTAiv lig rdi MffUf si^trog tarsv iig n)y ^(fiXs/av 
roS ^soD, which passage iu generally, but im- 
properly rendered, " He who puts his hand 
to the plough, and then turns back" For they 
say, /SXm/v sig rSt Mfsui is to revert, to rush 
back ; and they appeal to the Hebrew, in which 
words of seeing are sometimes used for 
journeying, as in Genesis xix. 26, where the 
word I9^J11, and she looked back, is to be un- 
derstood of the actual return, not only from its 
own force, but because of the explanation af- 
forded by Luke xvii. 32. But though it is 
probable that the wife of Lot not only looked 
back, but returned, and in that return was 
suffocated ; yet it does not follow from this, 
that )8>iflrg/y slg r& Mtfut signifies to return, or 
that fiy^tniv signifies, to journey; than which a 
more complete non sequitur could scarcely be 
found. In fact, the notion of return is neither 
required here, nor can it be admitted. For 
first, they have to insert the notion of the par- 
ticular time, and then, which is not found ia 
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the sentence; the composition of which requires 
that the time should be the same in which the 
man puts his hand to the plough and looks 
back. Besides, the person to which this re* 
lates, had asked permission, before he followed 
Christ, to bid his friends farewell, which would 
require him then actually to return home, 
whilst, at the same 4;ime, there existed in his 
mind the real intention of returning to follow 
the Lord Jesus, as others, v. 59, 60. Tt is not, 
therefore, the inconstancy and vacillation of 
the man that is thus reproved; for he had 
said without hesitation, " Lord, I will follow 
thee ;" but that heavy and sensual mind, which 
even in such a crisis prevented the forgetful- 
ness of external things, and by which the desire 
for the kingdom of God is repressed and de- 
teriorated. Our Lord could not mean that this 
young man had already begun the vwrk, which 
they affirm to be the meaning of o I'm^aX^v riv 
X'^T^oi a^^ov s'jr c^^or^ov, and then wished to leave it 
as unwilling to return. Neither of these ideas 
agree with the account of this well-disposed 
youth ; for he had not yet put his hand to the 
plough. And he was evidently wishing to re- 
turn to the Lord Jesus, that he might follow 
him altogether. To me it appears, that Christ 
used the image merely of a labourer, who with 
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his hand actually on the plough, looks back, 
and therefore moves not onward with alacrity, 
but pauses in his course. The meaning of 
the passage would seem to be, That man is 
not fit for the kingdom of God, who hangs 
back and still hankers after those things, which 
he is bound to leave resolutely behind him. 
For iSxk«/y s/( rt, properl}^ means nothing more 
than turning the eyes to an object: as Xeno- 
phon. Anabas. iy. 1. 15, i8>i>}/ov eig rcb o^, xoi 7cc 
oitg afiara ^avra sets, ' It, however, means some- 
times to observe accurately with desire; as 
Matth. zxii. 16, and Mark xii. 14, oh ^inig sig 
*g^(Mcw dv^^drttw. See concerning this formula 
w. dd. ad Lucian. i. M. D. p. 378. In the 
same way it may be transferred to the mind. 
But it is sufficient to keep by the proper no- 
tion of the word, which corresponds with the 
German, sehen. Nor is it strange that ^Xlflt/v, 
although it is used for the actual sense of see- 
ing, should not only be applied to things which 
do not see nor perceive the things placed be- 
fore them, as in Acts xxvii. 12; but is also 
affirmed of things to be perceived by other 
senses. Yet it cannot be said, that ^Xi^/y is, 
to hear. For in the passage ^mvrag xuKpoug 
XaXoDvra;, we must not render it, hearing the 
dumb to speak, for then it would have been 
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written XaXf/y ; but it is properly seeing^ for the 
word jSXs^vra^ belongs not only to xm^ou^ but 
to xu>^u( and the other words in the sentence* 
Men may quote, Apoe. i. 12, m^^-^a p>Jmn 
n)y f Aif^ir ij m JXaXijtfx /xsr IfMAJ. But even here, 
fi>Jmn is not to hear. It were needless to say : 
^* He turned to hear the voice," for he had 
heard it; but he turned that he might ascertain 
from whence the voice came. Equally wide 
of the mark are the passages adduced from 
Greek writers. For in these the words MrndSa/ 
and opf v» do not mean to hear ; but to perceive 
mentally whether by seeing or hearing, as in 
Aeschylus. (Prom, vinct. v. 21.) /v' ours fonv^r, 
WTB roi [jiO^v ()r\fu (conf. Sophpcl. Trach. v. 
365. 

That P^>Sfini)f only denotes the act of seeing, 
without any thought of the object presented 
to the sight, will appear also from the fact that 
^fLfiM, does not signify the thing seen, as ^ofMc, 
but the eye, or the aspect in which we see. 
And hence, finally, we arrive at the explana- 
tion of that formula, which occurs twice in the 
New Testament, /SXsflrg/y am rivog. There it is 
said, that jSxi^sii' is to beware ; but, at the out- 
set, they rashly confound this formula with 
another, jSXe^g (in^ from which it widely differs. 
But, besides this, it is impossible to make out 
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thAtP>Smtv m6 rmg means to beware for oneself; 
for he who wishes to beware of any thing does 
not turn his eyes from it, (as they say the 
swallow does), but steadily looks at the object 
to be avoided ; )3Xhw/ /bbi) ^(ioxi •''• But as iSxi- 
m¥ ssg rt is to turn the eyes to a thing, so jSXi- 
ot/y airo rt¥og is to turn away the eyes, as flying 
from it. In this formula, therefore, the idea 
is rather to avoid, and to fly from, than to be- 
ware of; and this is^ evident in Mark viii. 15, 
e^ars, jSXkrcrs dvh TTJg t^v;mi ruv fa^tifeiiuvy i, e, be- 
ware of them, fly from them. Surely he would 
not twice say, beware; but he wished his dis- 
ciples not to follow the hollow professions of 
these men, as xii. 08. And Matth. xvi. 6, 
ifiriy ^^sxj^n d'ffh rni tj^fi^m r. p. But, in fact, 
these pageis would not contain the examples, 
if we are to show how frequently all such for- 
mulae are confounded together in our* lexi* 
cons. 

The word ofav differs from jSXfcrs/ in this, that 
although it means to see, yet it is referred to 
the thing seen, or presented to the eye. /SXf^s/ 
is siud of one who uses his eyes, even though 
he sees nothing ; (J^imvng ou ^inu(n ;) o^^y of 
one who sees something. Hence S^a/JM is that 
which is seen, ^^aer/^ the species or form of the 
thing which fells on the eye, %ar^, that which 
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it submitted to sight, which is visible. And ^f 
is never used absolutely, but as associated 
with the thought of that which is looked at. 
But as it becomes him who would avoid error 
or deception, diligently to drcumspect and 
to observe all things, we may comprehend 
how these expressions, ^fo, 3^ti, h^ar^ /iti sig- 
nify, take care, see that, beware lest. And 
in this way we explain Heb. viii. 5, S§06 
mtnfffii, Moses is warned ^o observe accurately 
tlie intended building, that it may be made ac- 
cording to the pattern. But when we say 
hoariy o^ars fb^, we require those who are about 
to do any thing, to examine in the first place 
cautiously, lest they do that which they ought 
not to do. And although in both forms, o^rv 
A^ and ^>i^rE fi*n, the notion of being ware, 
exists ; yet they differ. For as SXwirs, with- 
out a negatioui signifies only, use your eyes, 
that you may see correctly, as in 1 Cor. x. 18^ 
Philip, iii. 2, so o^rs has this force, that we 
command the eyes or the mind to turn to the 
object It is said, therefore, correctly in Acts 
xxii. 26, %a r/ f^kTO^tg iroist^. And jSXe^ could not 
have been used, for the centurion is admonish- 
ed that he may look at whafr he is about to 
do, lest he command a Roman citizen to be 
scourged. On the contrary, in Mark iv. 24, 
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* 

it is jSXmrs W axttlitriy for which in Luke viii. 
18> we have jSXs^rgn ^rSg dxo^srg, as in Ephes. v. 
15, jSXs^m^ ^w( axpPSjg ^^t^ranTn. For in all 
these passages the proper force of the word is 
referred to the mind, and therefore ^lew may 
be joined with axous/y; but it could not have 
been, oga« « axou«« ; for o^av is always referred 
to the object seen, and no good writer would 
have used it otherwise. And as there is in the 
word ofoev this force, which we call objective, 
hence it arises that it is joined with those pre- 
positions only^ by which the thought is referred 
to the object seen. For in the compound word 
d(pogav there is a twofold force in the preposi- 
tion ; one, by which the force of the word is 
removed, so that it sigixifies, to look away, as 
ill Cyrop. vii. 1. 36, 'ffoJovatv d^o^uvrag^ for they 
smote the backs of the Egyptians; another 
which intimates that the thing itself is removed 
from the subject to which the word refers. So 
Herodot. viii. 37, a^w^sov rh /^ov. For it was to 
the Delphi, and not to the temple, that the bar- 
barians had approached, as the sequel shows. 
Although, therefore, it is allowable to say 
pKimiy dw6 rmgt yet it would be absurd to say 
ofiv d^6 rmg. And if any one says that, in the 
interpretation of the New Testament, such 
subtilties are unnecessary, I would have liim 
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to consider why he would himself feel it im- 
proper to sayy /3Xf^c/y riiv Ss^y, /3X«r€/v r^v ^ruri^ 
speaking of the Deity, or ^mtv cocuror, (jSxWi/v 
fii aMv is a different matter,) or why the 
Greeks speaking of the situation of a region, 
&c., always use jSXfm/y and never tf&v* 

We come next to consider /ds/d, which so far 
differs from o^av, that it must be referred rather 
to the mind of him who sees ; so that as o^v re* 
gards the object, /ds7y should be referred in 
thought to the subject. No accurate observer 
will deny that this is the force of the word. 
For what other reason is there why the word 
ihil^ does not occur even among the most an- 
cient writers in the present, whether it is used 
to denote seeing or knowing, except it be that 
there exists in it properly the notion of a thing 
past, from which that very thing arises, which 
is now thought to be, t. e. the having seen or 
known something ; and therefore now to know 
it and to have it ascertained; whence it follows 
that oJiSft, /dov, ih^vy have the notion of time pre- 
sent. Nor do I fear the adduction of some 
passages in Homer, in which the present time 
is read. For in these the word either has a 
future sense, as Iliad. S, v. 18» ^yo^ f7<3frf vavng. 

fff V. 53, xXDn — ofg iZ m<fou E/dfr dxououtfoi. 
Odyss. h V« 17, opf(« Ttai v^s/j; IBadtr ; or a passive 
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sense, in which the idea is not that any one 
has seen a certain thing, but that this thing 
sqppeared to him, tliat it was seen, as Iliad, a, 
y, 228. rh di roi X9^ ttlkrou s/vo/, d, v. 559. ^dvra de 
r s7df ra/ oe^r^a. v, v. 98. vOv br^ utircu iifia^. §, v. 472. 
ou fJi>iv fi^i xaxhg tldirai, Uy v. 197. ri roi f^ch i^hrau 
fJvou. Hence also, s73o; denotes not that which 
we see, t6 o^/cmk; but the image of the thing, 
the species or form presented to the mind. In 
this sense it occurs in 1 Thess. v. 22, a^-^ ^avrhg 
ft^g ^-owjooD d^s^srtt which some render, ** ab- 
stain from every kind of evil." But Luther 
more correctly, meidet alien bosen Scheiru^ For 
it might have been written according to the 
former rendering, dm vavrhg s7do\ji w'oNj^/a^ 
(Joseph. Antiq. x. 3, 1. See Wetstein in loc.) 
but it should have been dirh 'aravrhg s/dou; roii rovr^- 
^'D. But fJ^g fl'oi^^v is a disreputable or wicked 
appearance or mode, as tl^g ou(fxj^6v in Euri- 
pides is an ungraceful form. On the other 
hand, in 2 Corinth, v. 7, the words dtd icitsntag 
ics^ivarouiii¥f ou d/cb itdougt Luther has very ac- 
curately given, as to the general sense: wir 
leben im Glauben nicht im Scliauen. And in- 
terpreters say that in this place il^g is the same 

* The EngliBh yenion is, '' from every appearance of 
eril,** which accords with M. Titmann** view. It does 
not mean evil presented to us, but evil appearance or sem- 
blance in us. — T, 
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as <^tg. Yet it may be doubted whether sRo; 
has not still its proper sense ; not only because 
it is never used for o^/g; but that the Apostle 
does not appear to have entertained this idea : 
we now believe these things only, but we do 
tiot see them, i, e. have not realized them. 
For he exhorts them to be cheerful, and to 
trust God, who gives the earnest of the Spirit, 
inasmuch as they know that now they are pil- 
grim exiles from God, and should therefore 
desire rather to be absent from the body, and 
to be present with the Lord. Finally, cre^/^arsTir 
tidi,viiSTt(tig appears to differ* from the expression 
'n^i'irarsiif h nvi, which sometimes occurs. For 
I doubt not but that these words may be ex- 
plained from usage among the Greeks, as 
Valkenar. has shown on Euripides, Phoeniss. 
(p. 177. to V. 482. compared with v. 1555,) so 
that ^tvarehf di& iritfrsag is shown to be equiva- 
lent to mffrs{fovra ^^fjrarsiiff u e. to live by fiEUth. 
So in Aeschylus. Prometh. v. 120, rhy vatfi ^taTg 
di* dm^siag JX^owa, L e. is hateful to the gods ; 
and in Euripides, Hippol. v. 1164, ^' «%^fac 
ftMvngivdpyu^mg, i, e, by my hostile mind, and 
in the Orestes v. 755, d/cb po/Sou yd^ i^oftMu, So 
also in the Epist. to the Romans, c. iv. v. 11, 
Tuv 'fftifrtvovTw hi axPoj3u(rr/a(, and xiv. 20, rff hid 

'jr^txFKSfifiarog l^iovru And in tie same way we 
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may explain that difficult passage in 2 Pet iii. 
'5j ^ £v 6 r6rt x6tffAOS vdart xaraxktK&ti^ d^ioXtrtt. 
See Marklandon Lysias, p. 929. Reisk'sedition. 
In fact *7do^ is the external form and species of 
things, as is generally admitted ; and therefore 
dt isboug 4rf^fcrars/V is SO to live, that the s^^ is as 
it were the companion of our life, to live in- 
timately associated with the external form of 
thing^. But it becomes not the Christian to 
yearn after outward things, or to be ensnared 
by their glitter. It behoves him to seek higher 
things, and therefore da^oD^'/ /tSXXov sx^fififfat ix 
rwj iffftfMirog xai ivUfifMiaou ne^hg rhv KO^/ov. I conceive 
the meaning of the passage, therefore, to be : 
Our life is governed by our immortal hope, 
not by the vain hope of present things, we 
prefer, however, to leave the body, that we may 
go into the presence of God. 

Between 6^a» and i^ there is a middle term, 
Uerti^ai, For it is referred, at the same time, to 
the object presented to the eye, and to the 
subject which sees and perceives. And hence 
it will appear why the word is only used in 
the passive and middle voice, and why it is 
not found in the present tense. For, as it does 
not denote the action of seeing, but the state 
of him to whose eye or mind the object is 
presented, the active power would not properly 
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express this; and therefore, the word must be 
in the middle or passive voice ; in the passive 
when any thing is said to be presented, or to 
appear to our mind ; in the middle, when the 
thought is rather of some object presented to, 
or fixed in the eye or the mind, that we may 
perceive it. Whence also, it is put either in 
the past or the future, since the accurate notion 
of the word requires that that must be regard* 
ed as to have been done, or to be about to be 
done, by which we are to arrive at cognizance. 
For the specific power of this word is not that 
it denotes the action of seeing, but the state or 
affection of the mind to which the object is 
presented. It differs, therefore, from the words 
^Xs^/v and o^v, which denote the action of see- 
ing, and from /dsTV, which is referred only to the 
subject. Nor are passages wanting in which 
this specific force of the word is evident. It is 
rightly said in Matthew v. 8, o>^ovra/ riy ^ok ; 
for this does not mean that they shall actually 
see God, which could not be ; but they shall 
truly comprehend and know him; as 1 John 
iii. 2, o^ofAi^a aMv xa^utg sen, and Heb. xii. 14, 
y^Oi^ig aytae/Mov oudsig t^srou rhv xvpov. For I doubt 
whether, in these words, o^/ovro/ rhv Ss^y, we have 
the notion of a more familiar and nearer in- 
tercourse with God, as the lexicons tell us. 
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I rather think they intimate the felicity of 
diose who more accurately perceive and ap- 
preciate the wisdom, holiness, and love of God, 
which felicity can only be realized by the 
ne&offii rji xa^ditf. For truly is it said by Calli- 
machus, (in Apoll. v. 7. 9,) 6 ^hi obx in /utx^dv^ 

yet w ifafrl fatsnrat^ &>JC ^ ri^ idSX^^ And 
therefore, when (Eurip. Bacch. v. 501,) Pen- 
theus inquires impiously, " Where is God?* 
he is answered deservedly, vol^* if^b au y dasfi^e 
a»rhg wv, oux shofi^ ; where </Vofay is the same as 
Umi^ai^ irme toerden. Acutely, therefore, Plu- 
tarch (de Ei) says, that Apollo was Uu^iov tqTc 
a^ofi^wig fjMv^tt,¥Uv xo/ dtamjv^dvsi&cuj A^X/oy ^ xai 
^avoToy, cT^ ftdfl ri Ihikourou xai xMiropaswrai r^f aXf^ 
Sc/a^ And Homer says, ou 70^ ^u ^dvrswi ^uJ 
faivovrcu ha^ug. (Odyss. ^> v. 161.) 

It must not be denied, however, that the 
words hnrt^M and o^ol¥ are sometimes inters 
changed, so that o^rrso^oi appears to mean no 
more than o^av. So in Xenophon, (Cyneg. v« 
31») jSad/^ovra ds ohhig sut^axsv ou^ o^srai ; and in 
the New Testament it is often put for 6^y, as 
Matth. xxiv. 30; zxvL 64; John L 51, 52; xi. 
40 ; Acts XX. 25. But it does not follow from 
this that it has the same force altogether as 
«^ay, /ds^, j3Xm/y ; so that in any place in which 
it occurs, any one of these might be substituted. 
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Nor do I fear the remark, that Zvrtt^at is used, 
because the words ofiv and sIM would change 
the time from the future. For we have jet 
to learn why the future of o^av is unused, as 
the same verb is without the aorist.^ 

" I rathev tldnk that we must look for the explanation of 
these irregularities and deficiencies in verbs of very early 
use, to their etymology rather than to the caprice of later 
nations, into which the word was introduced, in the neglect of 
certain tenses and Inflections. The more simple explana- 
tion of these anomalies is, that the word has continued to 
be used in the later language, into which it has been de- 
rived, in the same tenses only in which it occurred in tl e 
primitive form, and has not undergone all the artificial 
grammatical inflections ' to which words of more recent foi- 
mation were submitted. Such is probably the case in this 
instance. The Greek word i^eui is one of the few remnants 
of the Hebrew word n2^*li ^ '^^* ^^® word being com- 
posed of one consonant, and two almost, if not altogether, 
vOWel sounds, would be a bad subject for all the nioetieB of 
Greek inflection; and hence, as more convenient woida 
would readily occur, the word «^ay, except in the instances 
in which it would slide gradually into use in its primitive 
fonn, would be avoided. That the Hebrew word HM*) 
has been thus brought into use in later languages is evident 
from other remnants of it. It is found in the English words 
ray and array, and the French, rayon. And it is the ety- 
mon of the Latin, raiiOy tf nd our English word, reason. Both 

in Chaldee and in Arabic,' the word Hl^*!} ^^!j9 occurs in 
the sense of mental perception, understanding ; and it is in 
this sense that it has been retained in the words ratio and 
reason. I have no doubt that an accurate examinatiom of 
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There is yet something more in the word 
Smtf^oi, because, as I have said, it should not be 
referred only to the object, but to the subject 
also* It may be sometimes written o>|/f/; as 

/Lst^ova ro6r«y &v)/f/* &N|/g/ r^v ^a¥ rov ^sov^ when 
nothing more is intended than that something 
is to be seen* But Matth. xxyii« 4, and Acts 
xviii. 15, <n) <^u and ^^(^i axtrot were written. 
For there is a difference between <fd S^a, and 
eu o-^st. For (tO 8^, is, look accurately, consi- 
der, examine ; but ^ ^4^/ is like the Latin, tu 
videris (from which formula, tu vide^ differs.) 
It means, it is for you to examine, consider, re- 
gard. He who says <n) S^a commands it to be 
done ; he who says <n) o^et only permits another 
to do it, and denies that he himself will do it 

• 

Wherefore ixv or awro/ or some other pronoun is 
added^ as putting away the duty from the speak- 
er ; for instance in Arrian diss. i. 17. ^ovroi o/ 

aXXo/, 61 \v<firsXi? auroTs irof^ fdtftv tyttv. This ap- 
pears distinctly in Acts xviii. 15, e/ Z^nrnfita lim 
m^l X^ou — l-^tf^t axtroi' for it is added x^/n); ya^ 
iydi roin'uf ov ^^{jiXofMu iJvai, In this sense <R> o^a 
is never found. 

We have yet to notice ^aSou and ^swfsJv. 
Both differ so far from the words noticed above, 

the defective Greek verlM, and their anomalous oombina* 
tioni, would fully bear out the remarlts made above.^r. 
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that they denote the intention of mind with 
which a man regards or contemplates an ob- 
ject They are frequently used, therefore, 
when the desire of seeing is to be expressed. 
So Matth. xi. 7, «v g|9>3sre ^td^at^ai, t. «• ri 
l^eX^^iTis l^fXsre o^v. Matth. xxii. 11. And in 
John xiv. 17, or/ ou ^so^pT auro ovS$ ytfuntxet aM, we 
must not render this simply, sees, knows, under- 
stands, (which is in the force of the word ytviiaxsi^ 
for it is a very unsound remark made by some, 
that in this place yivuKfxsiv and ^eu^sTif may be 
used for one another.) It should be translated, 
he did not studiously and attentively consider, 
and therefore he did not understand. For in 
Matth. vi. 1, ^ihi rh ^eo^^vou auroTi (and Matth. 
xxiii. 5,) does not mean simply, to be seen, but 
to be seen with regard and admiration. There 
are passages undoubtedly in which ^sa^ou 
means only to see, as Matth. xvi. 11 ; Luke v. 
27. But there are others in which the pecu- 
liar force is manifest, and in which it has al- 
ways the adjunct notion of the desire and in- 
tention to consider and know the thing looked 
at. In Rom. xv. 24, lX^/^« dia'jro^fv6fi6yog S«a- 
gou^ou vfiag, Paul not only says that he would 
see them, but that he would look diligently 
into their affairs. So Lucian (Nigrin. 2. L p. 
40.) ^ovXo/Msvoc lar^hv 6f>^a\fiu¥ dsaeraodo/ rii«a, u e. 
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oonvenire. In Xenoph. Cyrop. v. 5. 1, 
^eaad/ifzvoi rh ^r^drtvfMc, and vii. 5 7, r^edf/i^a 
x{ixK(ft r^v ToX/y. su^dxafnv x. r. ^oX/y, would be, we 
looked at the city, which would not express 
the author's meaning. See also Hiero, 2. 5, 
id^ yv(jj/Af}g ^iaa^ou xdX7joy 93 6td rut op^aXfiuv, Euri- 
pides Orestes, v. 909, ^gaflSow ^ £ds y^ rh hi- 
avortpf id6yra. What the older grammarians have 
said on the word ^sdagsfV is well known.^ But 



P The peculiarity of tbe word ^w^u* is very beautifully 
illustrated by a referenoe to the etymology. This is one of 
those instaoces in which the more extensively the inq^uiry 
is carried on, the more bright and certain is the result. In- 
stead of wild and uncertain conjecture, we arriye at little 
short of demonstration and definite certainty. In the first 
place^ there is evidently a close connection between the 
words S«M». video cum stuporcy ^teUfuu, speotOf oorUemplorf Si» 
9pecUU%0y ^if«, cum admiratione specto, (lonice) ^iai^U, coju 
temploTy and the Latin Tueo, Tueor, to behold, to look 
stedfastly. Both in the Latin and Greek word, there is the 
idea of stedfast considerate observing, and contemplation. 
The probability then is, that these words had a common 
origin. On turning to the ancient oriental tongues, we 
find the word, HTH ^^^ ^^ Hebrew, Chaldee and Syriac, 
very extensively in the sense, to see ; but generally in a still 
8tron<;er sense, as intimating serious and intense contem- 
plation. In all these three cognate dialects, it signifies the 
seeing into obscure, mysterious, and future things : videniy 
prophetii, or seer, attention consideratiOy contemplatio, specUUio 
cum volnptate. 

In the first place, we find, on examination, some remains 

P 
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although it is true that ^tta^i and ^so^/a are 
frequently used with reference to sacred rites 
and ceremonies, yet it may be shown by many 

of the word ntH ^^ ^^^ form, with the prerioos guttural 
sound distinct, as in Gothic, kitawi ; in Frandc and Ale- 
xnannic, getecn ; in Greek «y«(0/c«i* admiror ; in Knglish, 
to gaze. All these words hare the idea of stedfast looking 
or oontemplation. But the union of the sound of n with 
that of I was so close, that the distinction was likely to be 
confounded and lost. We have some indication of this in 
the German word Schauen, speotare, to look at, and schau, a 
sight, an examination; from whence the English word, 
show. And it appears that finally the sound of the n was 
dropped altogether ; when the word gradually assumed the 
form in which we are more familiar with it. The dental 
sound o( ^, has always been peculiarly liable to variation in 
the transfer of words to different dialects, as it may be pro. 
Bounced more hardly, or softly, or with aspiration. In aD 
these several aspects, the word nTTT) ®' abbreviated n?* ^ 
see, is found. In the aspirated form we have da« and all 
its derivatives, B-tde/Mu, Bav/My Bavfta^u, B-$ai(U9, &c. And 
!^«f, the name of God, is from this source : He that seeth. 
In the Gothic migration it assumed the soft sound ; Chaldee 
^ffy, eeee, see ! Anglo-Saxon «0on, Belgic «ten, German 

eehen^ English, see, Eolic Greek, rstufutt, and^^ivr* (See Junius 
•Glossarium Gothicum, p. 287*) And in the Thracian or 
Etruscan migration, which developed itself in the Jjatin 
language, the word occurs with the hardest sound of the 
dental^ iueoy tueor, intuUus ; and probably this will explain 
those other words which occur for the Deity, Tuito, (Taci- 
tus de Moribus Germanorum) Thoth or Tbeut, and the 
Gaelic, Ti*erna. They are all terms for the seer, or Him 
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examples, that, by the most elegant Attic 
writers, the word ^o^^h is applied to any spec- 
tacle whatever, as passages quoted from Xeno- 
phon have proved. So also it is used repeat** 
ediy in the New Testament, except that in 
one place (Acts iz. 7,) it appears to be put 
simply for ofSy. In all others there is evidently 
the notion of considering with attention or ad- 
miration. It is the same in Act8 vii. 56, ^ttttfi 
rwc ov^ob¥oug antfyyfiSwug ; although certainly the 
idea of joy and pleasure, which some inter- 
preters have assumed to exist there, cannot 
properly be found. Nor is this view of the 
word opposed by John viii. 51, ^dmrop o6 /cm) 
^ioi^fl^ iii rh aitHna^ which is often compared 
with the formula formerly noticed, ^«])y oux 
lr\fsr€u. For in that passage ^fw^sA' does not 
mean to experience, to attain ; it says, ^6«f c/i' 

that leeth. After this extensive view of the etymology, it 
will be quite evident that the view of Si^^irv given in the 
text, as established by the usua loquendi, is quite accurate. 
It is justified by the original word, and by the force of the 
great majority of its derivatives in all languages. It is of 
little moment whether the word is a compound of ^im and 
•^•» or not. The peculiar force of it flows from the spe- 
cific meaning of its etymon nTH- — ^* ^* ^^ " worthy of 
remark, en ptusant, how forcibly such etymological inquiry 
vindicates the Scripture account of the peopling of the world 
by migration from an oriental source and centre. — T. 
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i/V rbv aJSnfa^ <• to look on or regard for ever;" 
and it could not have been ownSou ^varov tig 
rh ajmoy since limt^cu is the act of a moment ; 
and how then could the sentence have meant 
to experience for ever? But since ^ewgeK* is 
not merely the act of an instant, (for the things 
on which we ^sufe?^, are considered as con- 
templated for a lengthened period), therefore, 
this word is very properly made use of in con- 
junction with fi/V rhi auuva. For this clause could 
not properly be rendered ** he shall never die." 
For they also die who walk in tlie way of 
heavenly truth ; but then their death is not 
f/; rh9 <3dw€u Here, however, we must for the 
present pause. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

.Many affections and conditions of the mind 
are so nearly allied, that they appear to differ 
in a very slight degree ; more especially as the 
mode in which they arise and show themselves 
is very similar. On this account, we find that 
many words by which the condition of mind 
is expressed are not only used indifferently by 
inaccurate writers and spellers, but even by 
lexicographers are rendered by the same Latin 
words, as if they had no difference; and, by 
these means, recent and raw scholars are misled 
to suppose that they are identical in meaning. 
But where terms are really synonymous, their 
force should be most minutely observed; for 
this is absolutely necessary to the right under- 
standing of the writers of the New Testament. 
Although, at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that in the customary style of language 
which these men used, the difference between 
such words was not always observed, especially 
those which properly express the different 
grades of the same affection. For those whose 
affections are more easily moved would natu- 
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rally use stronger language to express the 
emotions and habits of others; and in such in- 
stances a strict interpretation would lead at 
once to error. And this calls therefore for a 
more accurate observation of the specific force 
of each word, that it may be more certainly 
determined what precise meaning best ex- 
presses the idea in question. For often, when 
a writer has applied a word accurately in its 
specific sense, we do not perceive his real 
meaning; because only analogous notions of 
the same things occur to ug, instead of the one 
accurate thought intended. Finally, in those 
words which denote any fault, we must take 
especial care lest we confound those which 
signify a defect of the mental powers with 
those which denote a fault of the will. There- 
fore, on the present occasion, I shall notice 
some synonyms of this class; and I shall begin 
with two words, which, among those expressive 
of affections of the mind or will, are more ex- 
tensively used. In the New Testament, we 
frequently meet with 

Although Buttmann on Homer (Lexilogus 
i. p. 26,) has treated very accurately of these 
two words, I purpose to add a few remarks 
more directly relating to their use in the New 
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Testament These words agree, inasmuch as 
they both mean, velle^ to will ; and the lexicons 
more strictly theological, scarcely point out a 
difference between them. But as far as the 
decree of the mind by which we will, (and 
which the schools have called, volition,) differs 
from that propension of mind, by which we 
address ourselves to the thing which we have 
willed, so &r ^s>m¥ and PovXs^as differ from 
each other. For ^>m¥ is simply, to will ; and 
has not in it the notion of propension. ^(jiki^cu^ 
denotes the propension. And hence the 
word fioitXi^ou is very generally used to ex- 
press a variety of modes, by which the mind 
addresses itself to what the will has determined. 
Thisdistinction, however, which I have marked, 
is in all the more elegant writers accurately ob- 
served. Who would suppose that Plato had writ- 
ten carelessly, and only with the desire of vary- 
ing the word, in a passage in the Gorgias, s' /^» 
doxtT, nir iAv Si /SouX^i, itroA^tf. — oxtxoZv oray fiovXs^t 
va^ sfM ixiiv otxdds — to^' sfjMi To^yiag xaraKvu xaJ 

fifi^ dtdks^rivat ; fiouXofitOu ya^ cruSeo^oi ira^' aurou x. 
X. Certainly of Gorgias he rightly used the 
word i^€X^<r€/gv; for Socrates doubted of the 
mere will of the Sophist, {wird er auch tuoUen ?) 
whether he will ; but e6iv Sk ^ovXfi is, if he de- 
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sireS} orav |8ouXs0^, if he pleases, fioijXo/Mou <ruSc09a/ 
^a^* avrovf I wish to know from him (ich wwuche 
von ihm zu horen,) Xenophon Cyrop. i. 4, 10, 
raxim "Kotfiiiv dioLdtHov Sr^j <h; jSovXs/, xai rut cl^XXa»p 
iv6^a fysXur And iv. 6. 12, (31.) <foi wjFd^tttf 

avroTg, And vii. 2. 4, (9.) Ard^^ u K^o/in, a§ avn 
fLot i^iXTjifoug <rvfi^ou>^v<rai ; Kai /3ouXo//bbiiv 7 ar, €f9|» 
a^a^tfy r/ eroi »u^s/v. There is something bland 
and respectful and courteous in the reply of 
Croesus, but in the question of Cyrus nothing 
but this : what is your will ? Whence it oc« 
curs often that he who replies to such an in- 
terrogation, that he wills ; does not reply by 
^sXc/y but by j3o^Xs(r^ai. I will add two passages 
from Euripides, which will illustrate the dif- 
ference I wish to point out. The first is in 
Iphig. Aul. V. 338, where Menelaus reproves 
the altered manner of Agamemnon, as widely 
differing from that which he dissembled, before 
he obtained the kingdom, ruf doxf/k /ih ouxi 
X£fi^^^9 ^V ^^ 0ovX6<fyai ^eXwv. The other is in 
the Hyppolytus v. 1329, 1330, oxtdsig a^avrav 
^ovXerat ^^t^vfiic^ rfi roZ ^ikoyrog^ dXX' apardfLt^ 
a«/. Arrian. Diss. Epict i. 12. 13, i8ouX»/M«i 
y^d^siv rh Aeuvog ovofMi ug ^eXu. And SO in Matth* 
i. 19, hiTcatog u¥ xai fiii ^sXcav aviiiv ^ctfadtiy/JMriifoUf 
s/3ouX^^9} Xa^^a airo>Si(fas aurfjv. But in this use 
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of these words, I think I perceive other traces 
of the specific sense of each.^ First, it is well 
known that ^(tXt^at )} is frequently used in the 
sense of mallei to prefer, so that fAaXkn should 
be understood. But as far as I know, ^<Xs/v is 
never so used. For the passages adduced in 
support of the notion appear to me insufficient. 
And first, we may notice in the New Testa- 
ment, 1 Cor. xiv. 19, a/X ev kxxKiidcp ^>m mvn 
X6youg dt& rmi 9o6g /cmv XaTJiitou, ha, xai o^XXou^ xan^ 
Xfl^oih 8 Afrwf /ouc yjywg h yXtasiffi. But here, to my 
mind, the n must be referred rather to ^rirrs than 
to deXAf. I would, in the church, rather use five 
intelligible words, then ten thousand which 
were unintelligible. Another passage is in 
Xenophon de Mag. £qu. 9. 5, oh xal^xu v^ 

4 The onlv trace of an oriental etymon of /3«vX«/uu that I 
can find is, Sy^, a word existing in Hebrew and its cog» 
nate dialects, and implyini; complete power and authority. 
It is used in the sense of, dominu$t marihu ; used of those 
who are understood to have the right to express a soyereign 
wiU. And all the derivatives of ^vk§fuu remaining in Latin 
and Gothic, and in modem languages, voh, wilgan, vouloitf 
wnUen^ to will, are expressions of a positive determination. 
This rather makes against the distinction which the author 
has endeavoured to establish. At the same time, the uaua h^ 
quendi might have affixed a specific sense to the Greek deri^ 
vative. And this is very probable, for in this limited sense 
we find in German the word tailligy untaillig, implying pro- 
pension. Anglice, willing, unwilling.— 7*. 
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/mnx^Vy l^f Xovtfi nksT^ dfyvpw w; fiiii i^nnUn^ in which 
they render ^s}Miai by malunt^ they prefer; 
ibb&>Aov being understood. But it is not n> but ^ 
m that follows, to make the sense : they would 
rather pay the fine than serve in the cavalry. 
And it may even be doubted in those passages 
in which fiaXkoif is inserted, ibid. 2. 8, and 9. 
fin. For in both it may be rendered, more 
freely, more readily, to fight or to counsel, as 
Cyrop. iv* 3. 1, /e*aXXor iiOLymr ay, f/ ra (ptKruxa 
wo^tifi. comp. Memorab. iv. 4, 17. The reason 
of this use of the word must be sought in its 
specific signification. For since ^«Xi/y means 
simply to wish, if h is added or understood, it 
would then signify, to wish this or that, v. c. 
^sXs/^ fLayi^au n fity^. And if /taXXoy is added, 
it is not to be referred to SfXs/v ; but to the 
thing itself which is willed ; as appears in the 
passages already referred to. On the two pas- 
sages in Homer II. ^, 319. Od. a, 234. see 
Butmann, 1. c. p. 30. Justin. Mart Apol. ii. 

%tkit ySt^ varii^ 6 ov^dviog rvivs/iisrdvoiav rod CLfJM^ 
rwXoD, 3) T^y xokam auroD, where Sylburg supplies 
/taXXoV} and adduces ^sXm ru^sj; (fta\ay/Lbv n «/^ov 
(PitvZv. See Eustath. ad II. p. 1363, 42. I add 
a passage from Epigr. Agathiae xxv. Anal. iii. 
43, l^s^ <^so fii^ov axous/v^HSeXov, 9] xi^d^f xtt^ovjtiara 
A7}\i(idog, But the Greek language was then 
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declining, of which this is an example, among 
many others. 

A second proof of the specific significadoo 
of these words, is to be found in a different 
use of them, in passages where neither of them 
means properly, to will. There are many 
passages in which i^i^^v appears to have the 
same force with dvvcu^cu or /c«fX>j/y. Gregory of 
Corinth says, that this was Attic Greek. In 
this sense, however, the word was only applied 
to inanimate objects. For the observation of 
Buttmann (Addenda to Plato Charm, p. 60) 
is quite true, that ^eXfiv for msXXi/v or dvva^aiy is 
only used respecting inanimate objects, and 
then only in a negative sense. For the pas- 
sages adduced do not prove that later writers 
have used it. . Certainly Reisk ought not to 
adduce that passage from the 37th epigram of 
Macedonius. "Birra^ov a/yyt rdpoto xai tj^Xov 
avrhg axoDira/, Old ire^ uittdfLtiVy fMT^av sfiSig &X6^ov, 
For he did not hope that he should hear the 
death of his wife ; but he thought, since he had 
sneezed, that he heard the presage of her death ; 
(as we say, er wollte das selbst gehort^ gesehn 
hdbenJ) And therefore the word aMg is not 
to be pressed. Wherefore Schaefer, apvd Gre- 
gorium, p. 135, has said, that we should read 
*ov duvarai, Plato in Phaedr. p. 230. D. rd /ttgp 
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o3v %wf/a JMi rcb divd^a oudfv /ir* I^Xs/ diddinutK And 
Xenoph. Hist. Gr, v. 4. 61, rd ^rXoa* Ixj/Sfi^ 
wxiri j}^Xs ^'o^cMrXf/k. Memor. iiL 12. eztr. w 
y&^ g^cXf/ aur^^ara sJwx/. So also it is assumed 
that in the New Testament John rii. 1, and 
Matth. ii. 18, od ^iXs/v is put for ob bhvai&cu. But 
there is no need in either case to abandon the 
proper meaning of the word. In the former 
case he would not {noluit) stay in Judea, be- 
cause the Jews sought to kill him ; in the lat- 
ter, Rachel would not be comforted. (German^ 
sie wollte sich nicht trosten lassen^) as in Gen. 
xxxvii. d5, oux fj^Xs '/ra^axaksTi^oUy T^yur, In the 
Hebrew, it is arT^r6 ISD'O, i. e. she refused 
consolation.' Without the negative, however, 



* It is somewhat strauge that Titmann did not refer to 
Jeremiah xzzi. 15, as the original of the quotation in 
Matthew, and which completely bears out his idea. The 
words are On ^rT? il^KDi refusing to be comforted. The 
word invariably occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, in the 
sense of, determined refusal. And so in this case, it was 
not only that Rachel could not be comforted, because her 
children were not ; but she refused all consolation, of what- 
erer kind, from the bitter sense which she had of their loss. 
The full force of the word may be seen in Ezod. ix. 2, 
rr/l^^ TKD'O)^} ^ ^^^ refuse to let them go. And see. 
ing that the meaning of T^'Q is so unequivocal, it is not at 
all probable that the LXX used •»» HB'tXt in the unusual 
sense of »u ivwrtu. The etymolcgy of Vt^ is probably the 
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^iX3i¥ is rather to be wont, to 8uit» to become. 

Herodot vii. 60. 1. 2, fAsyd^jit v^y/iara /AsyaXot^t 
c^sXfi/ xtfdv¥otffi xarcup6(&»s, (as we say: woUen un^ 
temammen sein) ; Callim. H. in Del. v. 4, A^Xo^ 
d* i^eXti ra v^tarat, fe^t^ou 'Ex f/iOU<^U¥, conf. Aris* 
toph. Ay. y. 532, et R^pheL ad Actor, ii. 12. 
And it is obserYed by some critics, as Vale- 
kenar, in the 2d yoI. of his Opuscula, p. d07, 
on Mark Yi. 5,* that oux ^dtjvaro is put for oitx 
^«Xg, or oux i^ovXero. And Henry Stephen had 
already remarked, App. deDial. Att. p. 50, that 
the Attics sometimes put duvouAou for jSoiXsoSoe/. 
But although there may be passages in which 
a man might say ov duvatf^o/, because he had 
good reason to refuse, as in our language we 
say, we cannot, because we will not, I suspect 
none will be found in which ov hhm<&ai has the 
same force with ou SlXs/y, Certainly, in the 
passage quoted from Mark, there is no reason 
to abandon the usual meaning of the word. 
The words are, %«/ ohx n^ximro UiT olds/dJav bhvofAtf 
iroin(tat,i. EYidently, as it is natural to admit 
that our Lord could have wrought miracles in 

word for negation, Y*^, and the formative ^ ; and hence 
the whole force of the word is a substantive of direct nega- 
tion, submitted to the inflections of a verb, and carrying a 
strength of expression which no translation can give with- 
out dreumlocution.— T. 
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that place, if he would, it is said, ^ux ibvvaroy 
instead of oux tj^Xt. For of that which cannot 
honestly and rightly be done, we may «ay with 
propriety, that a good man is unable to do it, 
although he could, if he would. And there- 
fore,, our Lord, although he was never without 
the power of working miracles, may be said 
properly to have been unable to do so among 
this people. For he never used the power of 
working miracles rashly, either in the presence 
of the wicked, or for the sole object of exciting 
a profitless surprise or admiration. He could 
not therefore work miracles there. He could 
not do so in accordance with his own wise 
moderation ; for, '< because of their unbelief," 
this display of power would have been utterly 
useless. He would not, therefore, because he 
could not with propriety. The same explanation 
may be given of a passage in the Anabas. vii. 
2. 18, o^x i^vofATiv ^p sig dX)^or^tav r^SvXfXjM d«K>- 
jSxk'ary, he could not, for he was ashamed. Some- 
times, however, another passage is brought 
forward: Book ii. 2. 6, h ^ «""» i tfrj^anj/Zc* 
oudsv SihXa hxivaiLi^ri^ ?) d^od^ava/ )) d^o^u^g/V ; in which 
they say that dvm/izvfi is put for ^«Xoytfa, i. e, it 
saw nothing else to be done. But there is no 
need to shrink from the usual meaning of the 
word. Certainly what the o^^arjiy/a looked for 
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was already stated, that they might escape 
secretly and fly. Now, it is related that tilings 
took a tnrn for the better. He said therefore, 
the ^ffovrnyta could do nothing else; but for- 
tune %dKKto¥ tcr^arnyriffi^ Finally, in Cyrop. vi. 
4. 11, they adduce oO v^6^v M»avro ^tdeuAat 
aMvf because all were taken with the beauty 
of Panthea. This distracted their attention, 
and prevented them from looking at her hus- 
band, i. €, they could not. 

But, to return ; ou SfXs/y is sometimes the 
same in force with ou d{i9a<^cu ; but ^ovXt^ou is 
never used for dvm^ou ; and undoubtedly j3o6- 
>j0^ and 6vva<^ou are often opposed to each 
other. Plat Hipp. mai. p. 1259. A, ou;^ oSa 
/SovXcro/ r/g, aXX* fSa dvvarou, Lucian. iL Abd. 179, 
ou fioitktficu duve^Mvof, and m4 /^ouXs^r^a/, fi^ duvao^a/, 
ibid. p. 182. Aristot Polit. v. 5. 9, uffrs xal 
fioiXovra) fia}\Xo¥ xai dvvavrou viAirii^/^fy, ibid. C 8. 

Vid. Valckenar. ad Phalar. ep. xcvi. p. 272. 

In the New Testament, it is improperly ren- 
dered posse, valerCf as Acts xvii. 15, x^trfa ySt§ 
iydt rovruv ou ^ovXofJMt ilvou ; as Plat. Phileb. p. 88. 

C, ^ouXio^ai x^ivsiv. It is rather nolo, I refuse, 
in the sense in which we say, Ich mag niehU 
I may not. Such questions are not my duty. 
If it were a question of any crime (v. 14), then 
xarA >jir/o¥ uv jjmoj^^^jjv vfiuv, I would hear you. 
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In the word ^{iTisAou there is rather the notion 
of the mind desiring, choosing, propensed to, 
a particular object Often, indeed, we desire 
and choose that which cannot be ; but to will 
impossibilities (ra Mvara) is the part of fools. 
Often, therefore, ^Xit&ai is only to choose, as 
Sal^^tairogf o ^ovXsroUf rouro xai oUrau Charit. iii. 9 ; 

. vi. 5; Platon. Ion. p. 532. D. ^ouXoifiaiv &v <n 
oKri^ri Xiyuv. et in Euthyd. p. 278. E, j8ouX^/mvo/ 
fiu r^arr£/y. And it is never therefore used of 
brutes, as Animonius has already observed. 
For since brutes destitute of reason cannot de- 
liberate whether an object is to be sought or 
avoided, in which is the force of jSouXcir^a/, 
(whence j3owX4), but are led by the blind im- 
pulse of instinct or habit, they cannot be said 
^ouXsodoi. Yet both ^Xs/v and jSo^Xso^a/ are ap- 
plied to inanimate things, especially in the 

way of interrogation, ri ^eXsi, ri ^oiiktrat rouro. 

The former occurs in the New Testament, 
Acts ii. 12, ri &¥ ^gXo/ roOro thau. Valckenar on 
Herod, iv. 131, says, that ri rouro ^oi^Xsrou is 
more used, and jSouXsrow ^^ysiv or iJ^vat, But the 
mode in which they are used seems to differ. 
Certainly, when it is said, ri ^sKsi rouro shot or 
yjsy€i¥, the inquiry is made, what should or can 
this thing be or say; as in that passage of 
Herodotus and others, which Valckenar ap- 
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proves, {was soil das sepi s. werdsn), ahnost 
similar to rt fjuKXu roSro sAieei. So, in Euripid. 
Hippol. y. 865, /d» r/ Xs^eu iiXr^g ids (mi. ^sXs/« 
But ri fioiikiTat roSro, although it may be ren- 
def ed in that way, what does this will ? yet it 
seems to be in that particular sense, that it in* 
quires especially into the end or counsel of the 
thing, which is said fio{tXi(&ou. If, therefore, it 
is said, rt fioifhirai rovro Jvaiy the sense would be, 
to what does tliis tend? was soil das mrstellen 
s. bedeuteiu For often fioiikif^tia tJfvou is said of 
those who wish to appear what feally they are 
not, as in Lucian, ii. Alex. p. 214, concerning 
the woman, ^dufMov in ihau ^ovT^/jkivriv ; he could 
not have written s^iXovtfav; and hence it wilt 
appear why it is written r/ tfo/ jSo^Xsrow roiiro, 
and never, if I remember accurately, ri tsoi ^Xs/ 
ToZro. For there is in this interrogation a ques- 
tion as to the end and utility of the thing, as 
in Lucian, iii. p. 427, « /3o6Xo/Vro ahrf r^jX/xaurai 
nlikixtg^ ruv xs^/ism ha bwoLfMvm, andi« Dial. Mort; 
p. 446, oh^ 6^5, ri (fot ^oitT^rou rh l^t^rifiOy i, e. for 
what reason you ask this? To what does the 
question tend ? Compare also Hermot, p. 754. 
I have said that jSo^Xso^ denotes propension 
and inclination of the will. This is confirmed 
by a passage from James, c. i. 18, /SouXtj^s/j 
ai'^6xyn(fiv ifAu^ Xoytft akn^dag. A parallel passage 

S 
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occurs in Plato, Legg. iv. p. 712, ohv dn n Xsyttw 
fiouXfi^tii <p^al^ in capf^i^w. One writer, however, 
most strangely supposes that fiovXti^ig is put 
elliptically for fiwXrj^ig iv ni^" But Wahl. pro- 
perly compares it with s-jdox^aas, he hath be- 
gotten us, according to his good pleasure* 
Hence also fiovXt^ai rd nvog means to &yoar 
tlie interests of any one. Thucyd. vi, 50. 
Certainly that person appears to have been 
deceived by some passages of the Septuagint, 
where ^eXsiv h rm is given as the rendering of 
the Hebrew ysn. But j^ouXgtf^oi hv rm never 
occurs ; and it would be absurd. For, in the 
only passage, 1 Sam. xviii. 25, *]^D^ yBH f l< 
^^D^5 in which the Septuagint has thus ren- 
dered the words, ou jSouXsrai 6 ^atftXsdg iv bofiari, it 
is a weak version ; for, in fact, desire, and not 
good will, is expressed.' 

* Taylor, in his Hebrew Coocordance, gives, as the meaning 
of the word VSn? desire, pleasure, delight ; and the simple 
rendering of this passage, according to the Hebrew idiom, 
is, '' There is not delight to the king in dowry.'* And th« 
force of this expression may be softened to meet the style 
of later languages, as it is in our version, '^ The king de- 
sireth not dowry,*' and which has so far followed the Sep- 
tuagint. But that version has very needlessly retained the 
Hebraism *inDil ^7 rendering it ly Vf/utrt ; and has thus 
made the whole sentence weak and ineffective. It were 
better either to retain the simpler and more forcible style ef 
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And we must not refer to this formula the 
words of Paul in Coloss. ii. I89 fin^sii ^f^i xara- 

ayytkm. Many interpreters connect ^sXwy with 
the preposition th and render it, affecting humi- 
lity, and taking pleasure in it. But, in the 
first place, such a barbarous formula is un- 
known to the New Testament. In the next 
place, there is no need to increase the number 
of solecisms, while another and more probable 
interpretation is fairly open to us ; and finally, 
as it had been stated in v. 16, H oh n^ vfi&i 
xot/eru kv /S^wtrt/, it was in accordance with this 
to say, firidtig xifmg xarct^^afitvtru iv roL^esvof^ofrvvp. 
Let no man, he saysy judge you in external 
things, or deceive you by that ru'iruvop^oauvfi 
and S^tfx«/a. And ^«X«v therefore is, in my 
opinion, intentionally, wittingly, (co7UuZto,)asiQ 

the original, or to transmute it altogether into the more 
modern mode of expression. Nothing, therefore, can here 
be made of the force of fi^vXi^Bw h, for it is only a servile 
rendering of the Hebrew preposition ^. The sentence is 
^' done into Oreek,** rather than translated. It may be re- 
marked also, that in almost every instance in which the 
IjXX has rendered V^jK^ by ^avXtr^mty the true force of the 
word goes beyond the Greek expression ; and implies not 
only propension of the will, but delectation, and emotion of 
the affections. See Deut. xxr. 7; Ruth iii. 16; 1 Kings 
xxi. 6 T, 
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Herodot. ix. C. 14) 'irv^ofAfvoc & Twka effwXsiiteT^ 
SsXoiPy tjxug ro6rov( v^Sirov 8X«/« For in the word 
^fXsiv there is the notion of the will itself» and 
that, separately from the notion of considera- 
tion and consequent propension. He who does 
any thing ^Xm doses it at once spomtaaeoualyw 
He who does it ^ovTUfMvoi^ determines to apply 
his mind to it, ^sXo^v 'rotat. I do it spontaneous* 
ly, freely : ^nuayja^ I deserre it; a6 2 Peter HL 
5, Xav^aysi owroug roDro %%>jwTtt>^ But there is a 
difference from these forms of 8peedi» when 
Slx« is put with an infinitive of anothev verb^ 
as SeXw ^o/sjy. It is often rendered as if it were 
(piktn^ to be wont, John viiL 44. In all words 
therefore compounded with ^tfX£/y there is the 
notion of spontaneity, but in those compounded 
with fioCXofMMy that of option and propensioa. 
So in Plato de Legibus, Lib. v. rh ffovKnrifn 

%aJ %xoh^iov and r^ a^ovXrtrSv re xui axohittov are put 
in opposition. The formula x^tv ^gXjj^, x^v (l^ 
^8X»3c is well known. But xq,i ftAi ^nii^ti is never 
said. It is, therefore, doubtful whether in the 
New Testament ^eXg/y ever means to desire, to 
choose, to be occupied or delighted with any 
thing, not even in Heb. x. 5, ^utf/av xai «-gocf ogAK 
oux ^^gXjjtfaj, where the Hebrew would appear 
to warrant the notion of delight and oblccta- 
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tion.* Certainly Marcus Antoninus has used 
the word according to the Hebrew sense, x. 8, 

It has been observed, both by Eustathius and 
others, that these two words are synonyms. 
And in fact, that they are not used indifferent- 
ly in the New Testament, may be shown by 
those passages in which they occur together, 
Eph. iv. 31 ; Coloss. iii. 8 ; Rom. ii. 8 ; Apocal. 
xix. 15. We read also in Apoc. xvi. 19, 

* The ApoBtle has, according to his usual practice, quoted 
from the Septuagint, as the established Greek version of the 
Scriptures ; in which certainly ft^ikuvetg does not give the 
whole force of V?)]^ i ^^^ then it is somewhat remarkable, 
that the true meaning is given in the word ^vUxntrmt, in verse 
6) and is repeated again in v. 8, as if the Apostle, seeing the 
comparative weakness of the LXX version, gave, from his 
owa knowledge of the Hebrew, the proper idea of delec- 
tation and pleasure, to complete the sense ; for %uii»nfus is 
not the true meaning of the parallel word nTt^Tt^* ^^olars 
must be aware that there is a still more remarkable discre- 
pancy here between the quotation in the New Testament 
and the Hebrew, on which it would be out of place to enter 
here ; but certainly to those who hold, with the translator, 
the view of the verbal inspiration of sacred Scripture, there 
i« no point requiring more full and patient iuvestigation 
than the quotations in the New Testament from the Sep- 
luagint, or some other Greek version of the Old Testament, 
and their discrepancy from the present Hebrew text. — T, 
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hfi^ Tfii o^tig which is generally considered to 
be an expression for extreme wrath. But 
young students should be on their guard 
against such observations, lest when two nouns 
are found together of which one is in the 
genitive case, and as it were dependent on the 
other, they conclude over hastily, either that 
this is a mere periphrasis, or an increment of 
the force of the word in the genitive. For 
although a substantive, followed by the geni- 
tive case, is often, both in Greek and other 
languages, put instead of an adjective, yet the 
true force of such an expression must be as-, 
certained by the relation of the words them- 
selves; for, frequently, this mode is adopted 
more for the full description and amplification 
of the subject, than for the increased intensity 
of the thought. Fischer has collected many 
examples, though some are foreign to the pur- 
pose, in Welleri Gram. Tom. iii. p. 269. It 
cannot, however, be shown, that if two syno- 
nyms are placed together, as ^vfi^hg rn^ ^^n^ 
that it is meant to express the superlative de- 
gree of the one in the genitive case. For the 
case is very different, when two nouns of dif- 
ferent meaning are joined, in order to increase 
the force of the one, as ^?Xog ^^($g Heb. x. 27. 
In this place, therefore, ^ofish^ r?c o^n^ means 
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only the boiling of rage, as we say, Hitze des 
Zomes, 

But, to return to the difference of these two 
words. It is commonly asserted from too 
great confidence in some grammarians, that 
^Syn and ^Mg so far differ, that hfUg is exacer- 
bation of mind, anger kindling into existence ; 
ogyfi is wrath daily enduring and inveterate. 
We are warned that this difference is not al- 
ways the case. And rightly enough, for in 
fact it is false. For ^vfi^s and 6^7^ differ not 
as to the duration, but as to the nature of the 
feeling. For as hfUg strictly means the soul, 
from the spirit which we breathe out ; it is sub- 
sequently used to express a more intense pas- 
sion of the mind as a more forcible exhalation. 
And therefore hfiCg is thus described as &^ rn^ 
^ssug xcti t,i(fsug rvjg 4^;^Sg. *0^jj, however, de- 
notes anger, together with the desire of re- 
venge.** Zeno says on Diogen. Laert. vii. 1 13, 

^ The word i^yn is from y^Tlt ^hich in Hebrew, Ghaldee, 
Syriac and Arabic, means to kill, and all the tumults of 
passion which terminate in killing. There are traces of it 
in modern languages, in the German word krieg^ war, con- 
tention ; in the French vfordorgueil, which is properly, ySer/^, 
and the English word, rage. The idea therefore of san- 
guinary revenge, attaches etymologically to •(yit. The B e- 
brew word n"in> " expressive of a less violent feeling, and 
it has been transmitted to us in the same qualified sense, 
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v^ognytovrug. For although &vfiig often issues in 
imger or rage, i, e. in the actual desire of 
punishing the injiirer» yet in the word cou^ 
sidered separfttely, there is not the notion of 
anger or passion, any more than in ^n there 
is the idea of diutnrnity. See Nemes. de 
Nat Hum. c. 21. Xenophon says correctly 

(<rsp/ /4r^. 9. 2)) sotv hpifhg t^^(ft tvt^ o^yfi dy^^iiKr^. 
£onf. §. 7. et de Venat. 10. 14* And hence 
we may understand why o§yi is often put in 
the New Testament for vengeance and punish- 
ment, but ^vM^ never. Yet in 2 Cor. xii. 
20, ^fMi is said to mean anger. It stands 
in connection with other terms if</^i ^^7^» ^u^, 
ip^tlbu, xotraXoXio/. But even here $vfMt is rather 
the enmities of a morose and passionate man, 
' ( Feindsehqfienf Erbitterungen.) Plutarehus de 
Coriolano (init p. 59. ed. Tubing, vol. ii.) 
&'jfj*(ii^; 3* aS irakiv ^ia/ifvov ax^drotg xa) p>jontidmg 
drs^'Trrotg, ou ^ddiov oud* evd^fioffrov av^f!»cotg 9V¥s7vou 
^m^fx^v. And Aristotle in Problem. Sect xxx. 
on the melt^ncholic says, i^&^/xo/ xai sux/i^ro/ T^hg 

ira^ ire, irritate ; and arOf artit, to burn, ^vfusy is probably 
from J723I cogitatio^ eogUavU, se/erocius fiessit. It is anithu^ 
mind, the working and fermenting of mind^ and putting it 
forth in external demonstration of strong feeling or passion. 
This etymology ju8ti6es the remarks made by the author 
upon the usffge of the two words..~r. 
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ro'jg &v(j.ovg xai mc hTidupMLg^ where evidently the 
idea of wrath is not at all intended. Other 
synonymous terms noticed by grammarians, 
do not occur in the New Testament. 

Both these words mean desire. But i'^t'^fi^im 
denotes rather the affection of mind, and eir^/ua 
the inward passion and concupiscence ; o^ofuu 
the appetite and tendency towards the external 
object In s^i^fiJa only the mental desire is 
thought of (die Begierdt selbst) ; but o|(f /( has 
conjoined with it the notion of the thing de- 
sired, (Verlomgen nach etwas.J So that swih/inv 
may be used absolutely as Rom. vii. 7 ; xiii. 9, 
but ofisytSat never. And although o^t^e/g is 
sometimes used f(M* appetites, without the notion 
appended of the oly'ects desired, as Herodian, 
vi. 1. 12, rag o^e^ug axfjMf^ou(fag %ig oua^ag i^/^^/o^, 
(comp. i. 6. 6.) ; yet o^syeSou is never, to my 
knowledge, used absolutely and independently. 
For the same reason e^i^uiMiTv rtv6g is to be moved 
with the desire or passion for any thing. The 
word in the genitive, placed in regimen with 
the noun I^/^u/mo, denoting the seat or fountain 
of the iflr/^y/tt/a; as in the New Testament fre- 
quently m^vfA^a aa^x6g ; and especially in that 
difficult text John viii. 44. But of gg/c riv6g denotes 
the object desired. So %«f /f ca^x6g would be the 
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desire to eat flesh, (Verlangen notch Fleisch.) 
For that one passage in the Book of Wisdom, 
xxiii. 6, xo/X/a^ ^^^'ff ^^ tfuvoutf/air/xo^ fsS^ jLaLrakaL" 
Ssrucaf /li, cannot be adduced, not only because 
the sayings of this writer are altogether without 
authority ; .but also that 2^f|'» xo/X/a; may very 
properly be referred to the desire of filling the 
belly. It is well known that words in the ge- 
nitive, connected with another noun, frequently 
denote the object* not the subject. Modern 
grammarians have accumulated examples, and 
Hermann (on Viger, p. 877,) has shown the rea- 
son of this. But xo/X/a may, in this passage, be 
used in the same sense in which it occurs in other 
passages of the LXX. as Job iii. 11, zxxi. 15, 
Genes, xxv. 23, with which auvougicuffUi agrees. 
We must observe, in passing, that m^/tsA 
and i'lri^vfiJa, are not always put for licentious 
passion, but for a virtuous and tender desire of 
the soul ; the wish for a real good, as Luke xxii. 
15, Phil. i. 23, 1 Tim. iii. 1. Finally, m^v/Mh 
txiTci rtvog, is not to be contrary to any thing, 
but, by passion, to be led contrary to any thing; 
as Gal. V. 17, i tfa^^ eTt^fiiTxaroL rov irvsv/Mirogf rb 
Si nrvvjfiM, xar<i rng tfa^xog, i. e. the tendency of the 
flesh is against the spirit, and of the spirit is 
ugainst the flesh ; and raZra avrtxstrou aXk^Xtug^ 
these are opposed to each other (scil. ca^^ r.a,^ 
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rvtufjMy) 80 that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would. 

These words are similar ; for they all denote 
the affection of mind which arises out of the 
presentation of a new, unexpected, and great 
object to the eye or the mind. They differ, 
however, not only in degree, but in the nature 
of the affection. ixirX^Sififfyat has the most ex- 
tensive meaning. It is used of all things by 
which the mind is powerfully affected, not only 
with fear, sorrow, anger ; but also of those more 
pleasing objects, the aspect of which stimulates 
us in a pleasing manner to love, reverence, or 
delight* Frequently, therefore, the cause by 
which any one sx'iryJimrat is added. So Xenoph. 
Sympos, 4. 23, ^^ ^ov t^dyroi iK'jrkayEvra, Euripid. 
Hel. V. 1413. oLvd^k %af'<«v ix^tvXny/^evnv. Rhes. 
V. 291. ^dfdfin IxflrXaysvrg^ Med. v. 8. s^wn Su^ 
in^Xa/yeTira, In the New Testament it is ap- 
plied to auditors, i^s^Xoyjjtfar hiri rn dtda^n awroD; 
and to the parents of Jesus, Luke ii. 48, 
sd6vr6g aurh¥ k^t^Xdyri^av, i, e, with joy and admira- 
tion, when they found him in the midst of the 
doctors. But sn^a/iSeTScuy which occurs three 

* Query, J^7g admirabile esse vel fieriy vrXnwoty placeo, 
please. — T» 
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times in Mark, is applied to those who, by the 
sight or consideration of some great or fearful 
thing, are horrified ; not only because the object 
itself gives rise to fear, but also because the 
mind is scarcely able to conceive of its magni- 
tude.y So in Mark ix. 15, su^w^ 6 ^^Xog Iddtv 
oatrhnf s^B^afifirj^n* i. e. were astonished as any one 
is wont to be, when the object then spoken of 
is presented suddenly. In Mark xvi. 5, 6, it 
denotes wonder, coupled with fear. Finally, 
xiv. 33, it is said of our Lord ^f|a«^ h^a/n^i/^at 
xai a^rifiAVsTv (Matth« xxvi. 37, Xv^r^TbSa/ xai ddvi/n.) 
Luther has rendered this zu zittem und zu za- 
geriy in a way more adapted to customary 
speech than to the true force of the word ; and 
not in accordance with our Lord's character, 
whose habit it was to regard his death as in- 
stant, and to foretel it But when the hour of 
death arrived, it could not be but that his mind 
must be intensely affected by the immediate 
contemplation of a form of death, not only cruel, 
but of the severest suffering : not, as some older 
theologians have said, that he shrunk with fear 
from that death or those sufferings. For al» 
though it must be conceded to human nature, 
in its most resolute form, that the spirit, in such 

' From no Jli fMratttt est, obstupuit. — 7*. 
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a crisis, would be considerably affected ; yet he 
wko was conscious that he was in the path of 
daty» and who was endued with the very wisdom 
of Deity, and who knew himself to be commis^ 
sioned by ius Father expressly that he might 
die for the salvation of the human race, would 
regard all perturbation ijr dread as altc^ether 
foreign to him and unworthy. They therefore 
write eiither in folly or in malice who choose to 
aver from such passages as thk, that our Lord 
only understood, at a later period of his course, 
the necessity of his death, when he saw that 
either death must be submitted or the cause of 
truth betrayed; for that otherwise, he would 
not hav« been in such uneasiness if he had not 
hoped originally that the course of events would 
have been more prosperous. But of this I have 
spoken elsewhere. 

Finally, s^tatai^w is said of those who, by 
any event, are so &r disturbed that they are 
not quite in their senses, and know not what 
they think or say. In this sense it is often 
used in the New Testament. It occurs also in 
Mark iii. 21, gXgyov yA^ Sn s^stfrri ; where it does 
not mean that they said Jesus was out of his 
mind ; but they thought (this is often the force 
of eMyoi) that he was so pressed by the crowd 
as to lose his self-possession {ausser sich seyn,) 
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For this was not the opinion of enemies, but 
of friends, rSjy ^a^' aurou. This is evident from 
the connection Axovcavrtg oi ira,( avrov — ^SeXor — 
Vayov yd^. For in the midst of the gathering 
crowd of Galileans, he held a great disputation 
with the lawyers who had followed him from Je- 
rusalem, V. 22 — 30. His friends, therefore, fear- 
ed on his account, lest any harm should happen 
to him, and therefore they went out to bring him 
in (x^ar^tftt/), and rescue him from the multitude. 
The word is used peculiarly in 2 Cor. v. Id, 
f/Vf '/d§ s^i<frfi/iiVf ^i<p* tsrt tfeaf^ovovfMv, vfiTif* For 
there, since a man cannot think who has lost 
his self-possession, it is often said that i^t&ta^' 
bctt is, in this place, to be excessive, to boast 
exceedingly. And this, because it is opposed 
to ataf^ovih. But it can scarcely be so under- 
stood, for what would be the meaning there of 
f^/tfTotfSa/ ru ^tf ? For how could it be said that 
he did this to God, or for God's sake ? Neither 
is it necessary to seek for an idea contrary 
to rf tfwf^owTV, 1 Cor. xiii. 8. xv. 11, 2. Thes. 
ii. 15. I suspect, therefore, that t^i^ra^ouf 
in this passage, means to yield to another, as 
to way, place, honour, to prefer another to one's 
self, in which it is not unfrequent in Greek 
writers. See o^wi' Ig/ermoaow. Xenoph. Sympos. 
iv. 31. And evidently so in Lucian, Sat 7. 
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iiL p. 390, xou i^igrriv rf A//. The sense, there- 
fore, will be, " If I yield willingly, {iv xa^a/qc.) I 
do it for God's sake ;" for since all things are of 
God, I arrogate nothing to myself; if I be- 
hare with modesty h nr^ogutrtft it is for your 
sakes, to whom especially I would be useful. 
See note on Herodian, vol. viii. 8, 13. 

These words are generally supposed to dif- 
fer. They are both rendered, to care, to be 
solicitous ; except that in some passages of the 
New Testament it is said iha,t fisptfivav means to 
be too solicitous, to be over anxiously careful. 
For although both words carry the meaning of 
to care, yet they differ. For p^ow/^s/y means 
only to care, to aim, to meditate, to give dili- 
gence, that a thing may be done or be pre- 
sent So it occurs once in the New Testa- 
ment, Titus iii. 8. 7ya (p^awt^^uat xakuv i^m 
x^aratQas, to be careful. But fis^tfLvav is so to 
care, as to be truly solicitous that the thing 
should not be wanting." Wherefore our Lord 

■ f(«yri{«iy is from p^nim' p^f; and the proper idea there- 
fore is thought, consideration, the occupation of the mind with 
a subject of interest. ftt^iftfSv is derived from "J^Q amarum 
esse, amariiudine affecit ; which, in aU the cognate dialects 
of the Hebrew, is used not only in the sense of bitter, phy- 
sically as a taste, but as bitterness of spirit, and fretfkl 
care and solicitude. — T. 
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rightly warns his diseiples, Mattk x. l9,-/eA9) 
fLs^t/MVTj^rou vug ri ri XaX^dsrs* bi^r^^Tcu ydt^ v/iaihr/ 
'KcOJi^rt, And also in Matth vi. 25, fJiA fis^tfAvurs rf 
-^X^ ^M^*f u e. be not solicitous, as if the things 
necessary to your life were about to fail you. 
And in verse 34, a^i) wv /M^iiubV9j(f6r3 iig Hy au^/oy, 
be not solicitous about the morrow, so that 
although you know not what its events shall 
be, ye sbould so indulge mistrust as to increase 
by it the cares of to-day ; h y^^ auPiov fjus^i/tivti^si 
rc^ lavr^g^ for on the morrow it shall be seen 
that no needful blessing shall be wanting. It 
is not a care, even an earnest and solicitous 
care, for future things, which is reprehended ; 
but that diffidence which ori^nates in empty 
and baseless pride, and which agitates the 
mind and! torments it during the whole course 
of life with fretful anxiety about earthly things* 
This is meant by the fi^p(Ji>mt roD a/wwf, which 
(t\)fi/ffviym(si rh ><6yoK And therefore our Lord 
says (v. 32.) ^avra ravra rA e^vjj hiriZ^TiTiTy i, e* as 
the most important and exclusively desira,ble ; 
but as for you, ^tirsTn 'jtputov rriv ^agiXdav rov ^gou. 
In Themistius, Orat. 26, we find placed to- 
gether, (p^ovrkag xai ^g^i^y^tfaj, xal 'jroX^g vuxrag 
av^oug KMrcLfjAkiTTiitag. See Wettstein on Matth. 
X. 19. 9^omVg/v, we render, /«> etwas sorgen^ but 
/is^ifiv^v, sick etwas kummem. It is properly 
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therefore in this passage written, t^^ fM^ifiviitnTv 
For this is the habit of the unbelieving mind, 
rw a^jrlarw xas /it/i^ifioiguv. The affections of 
mind, however, which these words express are 
so nearly allied, that often one word appears 
to be permuted for the other. See Moeris, 
de Voeibui AtttcU, v. f^H'/^^^^j and the examples 
therein adduced. 
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CHAPTER X. 

In the former .^apter we ^poke of a particu- 
Jar class of synonyms. So^ie e^samples of this 
kind remain to be noticed. Aod of tbe$e I 
will now speak briefly. 

• To many persons these two words appear to 
have little or no difference. They render either 
of them, by the terms, austere, hard, severe, 
harsh, inhuman. And so far certainly they 
agree, that neither character, so properly de- 
signated, has a re^rd to that which is equitable, 
but so uses his right, that he remits nothing, 
from a feeling of lenity or mercy. Yet they 
differ, (as in German our words strenff and 
hart) For he is ocu^t^^^, who although he is 
not altogether alien from the tenderness of 
humanity, yet represses it within him, because, 
under the force of reasons of justice, he thinks 
that nothing of his right, and of that which is 
due to him, should be conceded. But he is 
tfxX9j^^(, who asserts his right because the prin- 
ciple of humanity is wanting. The au<rrfi^6^ 
would remit and indulge, but thinks that he 
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ought not; the tfxXn^fe has no wish to do so. 
A fiither who is ait^rn^g cannot be condemned^ 
but a father who is (fxkri^og is a bad man. 

In Matth. xxv. 24, the same master is called 
tfxXf}^ whom the same servant, in Luke xix. 
21, is made to call au^ni^g. And hence it is 
concluded th^ the two words have the same 
meaning. We should take care, however, in 
treating parallel passages of this kind, if we 
iBbad the same thing expressed in different 
words, not to conclude too hastily that the 
words do not differ in sense. This is a fre- 
quent error of lexicographers. For when two 
authors narrate the same fact in such a wav* 
that they make use of different words, by which 
the general bearing of the narration is not af- 
fected, I ask on what ground are we entitled 
to affirm, that the two different words carry 
precisely the same meaning? So far we must 
admit, they are said, and may be said, of the 
same thing; but that. they mean the same 
thing precisely is not yet proved. Neither, in 
the estimation of such men as the one men- 
tioned in the parable, is there any great dif- 
ference between a severe or strict master and 
a harsh and merciless one. He who is ifx:Kn^6g 
is deservedly blamed, as in Aristotle's Ethics, 
iv. 8) a^iiot xai oxXij^o/ ; but the OAt^rn^g cannot 
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be blamed* PlutarcL Qoaest Gr. cap. 40, 

These words are the opposite of the two for- 
mer ones; they agree as expressions of lenity 
of mind ; yet they differ. For <i]^u( is gentle, 
who endures all things with an even temper 
(sauftmiithig ;) n^iog is mild, especially towards 
the faults of others (gelindcj mild;) x^0<r^( 
kindly, who wishes well, and desires to benefit 
others (giitig,) Therefore in Matthew zzi. 5, 
^iXsvg ir^aui is not benign, but gentle, tender, 
free from proud ferocity ; as in Pindar Pyth. 
iii. v. 124, PaSiXevi ir^vg aarcTg, ov ^^oi«a»y aya^oTg. 
Compare Matthew xi. 29, on nr^^og ufAi xai 
rcMTiivbg rfi xa^^cf,. And in 1 Peter iii. 4, ^fau 
%a.l ri<i\i!x/of irvevfia is a meek and quiet spirit. 
Finally, the «ja«?jj in Matthew v. 5, are free 
from that haughty self-sufficiency, in which tho 
Jews made their boast of promised happiness ; 
and therefore, it is said xX9i^ovofifi<fov^i n)y /^v, gee 
Wetstein on this passage. The force of n^sog 
may be sufficiently shown by one passage, 

1 Thess. ii. 7, duyd/nvoi h ^d^et eJfvou, ug ^iSt^rcy 
acr^tfroXoi, tyswi^nf'^v tjirioi Iv /M6(f(f) vfji,wv, ug av r^hg 
^ccXfliTi r& iaurng rixva ; as in Homer, var^§ 3* ug 
isV/«; ^gy. ^^^og denotes tenderness of spirit; 
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iinog the exhibition of that tenderness in bear- 
ing with others ; (gelinde^ mild bey der BeJiand' 
Iwng andrer.) In 2 Tim. ii. 24, the ser- 
vant of the Lord must not strive (t. e. about 
useless questions,) but nt^iovthau ^r^^; ravrag, i. e. 
he must be gentle in bearing with the opinions 
of others, bibaxrixh^ dv8^/xaxoy, h ir^c^6rriri 'jrcudsvovra 
ro^g avrtdiart^sfisvovg. He is i^rtog who seeks to 
the utmost of his power, not to annoy or distress 
others. So we find f ^/a f a^/ctaxo, Iliad, d. 212; 
and nina axttf/cwxro, Aeschyl. Prometh. v. 481. 
And in Herodot iii. 89, we find n^/og opposed 
to %«XMr^^ 

In the word x^«j<rrfc the presiding notion is 
benevolence, benignity. Our Lord says of the 
Father that he is xS^(frhv M roxig aya^itsrwg xai 
o-owj^ouf, Luke vi. 35. For he who is xi^<»'6g not 
only is kind to the good but to the evil. This 
injunction had preceded : Love your enemies. 
The a^oi^Kftoi xai vovn^oi are those who, regard- 
less of benefit received, act wickedly, and are 
to all H'x^itToi. Compare Ephes. iv. 32, and 1 
Cor. XV. 32, and Wetstein's notes. Often al- 
so %-7itfro' and ^'ovtj^o/ are opposed to each other. 
In Matthew xi. 30, o ^\yy6g fiou y^ttrhg xaJ rh 
fo^icv (MM iXaf ^oy Itfr/, it is commonly thought that 
Xin^h is easy, pleasant. But I rather think 
that here also it is, benign. For the yoke of 
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the lair, especially in connexion with t&e tm^ 
didons and comments of the Pharisees was 
<wi|^ff ; (fc^ia Hu^PoMUMTa Matth. xxiii. 4, Lnke 

xL 46.) and yet it was ^XS"*^^^* ^"^ ^^ K^^ 
rou y^i^rw was YffV'^ '. t. benign (ein wohlthSn 
ages Jock :) for he who bears it feels himself to 
be more blessed as he goes forward. Bat let 
young students be on their guard, lest they so 
conceive of the fo^kv ikap^y as to suppose that 
the precepts of Christian duty are easy to be 
observed — ^which is yery incorrect; for it may 
be easy enough to abstain from certain meats ; 
but Zfiy xandb vnZfia^ is not SO easy ; to overcome 
every rebellions passion, and constantly to obey 
the divine commandments, not by the fear of 
punishments or the hope of reward, but solely 
from the love of truth and virtue, and of the 
holy authority which commands it. And yet 
it may be said truly, IXap^ir rh ^o^/ov, t. «. cufo^ 
Mti suPd^axrof, because it does not depress the 
soul, but nourishes and confirms it day by day ; 
so that daily it is made xS^ffr6rt§og %ai i>jtf^6r^o^ 
For many are the xoofd to the narrow-minded 
man, especially if they are Myffisa^ but &p6^a 
s>sv^6^({t afd^iy as in Lucian, 1. Mere. cond. 13. 
p. 669. But to return. In Romans ii. 4^ it 
will be granted by all that ri xi^trr^v tw 3f oD 
means the benevolence of God ; but then they 
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say that xs^^6rfii in the New Testament, not 
only denotes benevolence or beneficence, as 
Rom. iL 4, xi. 22, 2. Cor. vL 5, &c, but also 
the benefit derived from benevolence, as in 
Eiphes. ii. 7, vKuXirof f^^ x^^^ etvrov iv yjj^^rirritt 
\^ ^/la^ h Xgifff 'ifftfoD. But in this passage x^^^ 
seems rather, as elsewhere, to express the be- 
nefit conferred on us, by divine benevolence, 
through Jesus Christ In Titus iii. 4, also, 
who does not see that xS^^Snic denotes not the 
benefit but the beildvolence ? It we are to give 
heed also to the lexicographers, even l^taxfi^ 
does not differ from those words of which we 
have spokeiv, for they render it mild, clement, 
indulgent, lenient, humane, and iiti%t%iia clemen- 
ey, humanity. But in h^iux^g there is not the 
notion of a mindmoderate, mild, merciful; which 
renders the three former words synonymous ; 
but yninfic is rather one who is easy, yielding, 
not obstinate, (gefWigy najchgieMg,) opposed 
to xiiCktirii^ But all this is well known. 
f^iof &f^ar Avifirog' Aaitftroc^ 
with the substantives 

All these words so fdx agree as they express 
a certain deficiency of intellect, whether this 
shows itself in thinking or acting. Yet they 
differ very widely. 
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Tbe word vn^rtog is properly expremre of age^ 
aod therefore it does not denote viee, absolutely; 
nor u it predicated prq>erly of man only^ bat 
frequently it is used to express an incautious 
ingenuous man, unsuspicious of eril ; it is put 
for that simplicity of mind which is so pleasing 
in youth* 

But since in adults^tiiis quality is deservedly 
reproved, as unworthy <^ a mature mind, it is 
used as a term of reproach towards those who 
think, feel, and act like children, when from 
their years they ought to have made further ad- 
vances. In the New Testament, however, it 
often occurs without the idea of reprehension. 
So Matth. xL 25, Luke x. 21, Gal. iv« »% Rom. 
iL 20. Hence v^/ot h x^s^rf 1 Cor. iii. 1. In 
the same way vfi^id^uv occurs 1 Cor. xiv. 20, 

as in Xenoph. Ages. i. 17. vdsZa rfi a/jcdrp^ In 
Ephes. iv. 14, they are called w^^ot^ who, like 
infants, are incautious and easily deceived. 
The word stands opposed to &yii^ rttku^g v. 15. 
(comp. Heb. v. 18.) 

The word &f^u9 denotes one who does not 
rightly use his mental powers. And this is 
not always used in a bad sense. For what the 
lexicographers say, that it means foolish, sense* 
less, pagan, impious, villainous, and even osten* 
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tatioos, must be rejected, together with their 
other frequent trifling. It answers, in fact, to 
our word tmiotradndig ; which is not only ap- 
plied to boys, but to any who, without actual 
blame, are destitute of the true knowledge of 
things; audit is said sometimes without the 
idea of blame. So it occurs almost invariably 
in the New Testament In Rom. ii. 20, flroi*. 
dfuri)^ af^vm and dtdd^KoXoi vfflrim occur together ; 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 19, we read n^aig yd^ w/s^tS^ 
rZv af^6m}fj f^6¥ifiot ovrsg. Neither are the ^f fove^, 
impious, or vain and insolent boasters ; for the 
p^vifiitiy could not properly bear with such ; but 
they are rather men who find pleasure in light 
and trifling things ; and are called oi^weg^ be- 
cause they do not understand that such things 
are vain and perishing. Luke xii. 20, 21. 
Such men the p^6wfMi not only bear with, but 
they may do so fi^^h t. #. without anger. In 
this sense Paul, in verse 16, calls himself Sip^uv^ 
because after the manner of men he boasted, 
h af^wfOvfh i. e, as&^§u¥. For as they ar^ (pfififiM 
who rightly estimate things around them, so inen 
who are deceived by foolish vanities, yet boast 
themselves, are called af§ong. So in Xenophon 
Apol. we find Ap§ovsM^ ri fMydknyo^ia; and Sym- 
pos. 4. 56, they are called off ^oyg^, who were 
pleased with the deceits of a Sicilian, In 
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1 Peter ii. 15) it is joined with ^vfiM%; whicli is 
put for the ignorance of men who are influenced 
by mere outward appearance. Comteonly it is 
there interpreted, csdumny, probably because it 
occurs thus, fffjmit n)./ rair af ^voitr 6/yyoi^wt^ But 
ftjifm in this passage is simply to coerce. 

The word Mt^ttg differs from bodi the former. 
It is foolish, stupid^ either tMt which is really 
wanting in right reason, (umoemiknfitg) } of that 
it is not properly called out; so that, although 
a man may appear to himself ts-'foUow a certim 
rule in actiilg, yet he is in fact guided by false 
rules, both in tiiought and action^ Pauli tbere^ 
fore, ctdls the Oalatians^Mf«<; because, although 
they thought themselveii very wise, they were^ 
in fact, decidedly fabse teachers, and bad re-« 
turned to the old superstition. And the dvo^noc 
are rightly opposed to the (f<^; Rom. i. 14; 
and Titus iii. 3* ^A««y y^i- ^o^ W ifnTg &v6nruy i. ^ 
we followed a wrong course of living, not wcr 
were without a propeir knowledge of reUgion. 
And when Jesus^ Luke xjdr. 25, called bis twa 

disciples, dvo^rm ^ figadOi rfi xiotj^tt, it iB-platir 
that he coukl not, and would not, upbraid their 
weakness and slowmes^ef intellect ; but he eolls 
them d¥Ofiroif because they had formed from the 
Scriptures a false hope respecting the Messiah,^ 
and had consequently sunk into despondeacy. 
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Luther well renders it : Thoren. Neither, as we 
lately observed, is PgadsTg rji xa^ikf slow of mind 
or stupid : * nor p^oM^ rji xa^cf. taken by itself, 
incredulous ; but the whole form trla fi^oMi rfi «• 
roD ^iat9!nny expresses an incredulous man, one 
hard of belief. For when P^aMg is said of the 
mind of man, the kind of slowness is determined 
by the rest of th^ sentence. A man may b^ 
either /SfadC^ etg th XaX^tfu/, fi^Mg c/^ ^j^^v. (James 
L 19.) Btg rh &wiiifeuj Hi th ncttfrtUn, But jSjPO^ 
alone never means slowness of intellect or 
stupidity. Theophrastus rightly says, ch. 14» 
(27.) dvai«^<y/ay ^^edwrt^ra >j/v%^( h X^oi; Tud 
rfi^ctf'/v, which passage is sometimes adduced 
to show that jS^adug means stupid. Polybins 
also, whom (iy.6. 7.) they say had affirmed the 
Thessalonians to be a;^(rrou$ tm) ^^ahTg useless 
and stupid, had said a little before that the saniie 
man was often otiMrctfrarog xa/ j3^ad6raro;. Cer* 
tainly in both passives the word denotes slow- 
ness of action. But let students beware how 
they confide in examples brought from other 
writers. But to return. In 1 Tim. vi. 9, when' 
the Apostle speaks of /^AufiJou aforiroi, he does* 
not mean passions which make men mad, as 
some* render it; but which are themselves wild 
and irrational, as v^d^juJa &f^m m Eurip. Here. 
Fur. T. 31 0. Compare SchoL on Aristoph. Nub. 
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T. 426. &ma frequently means want of mind, 
not want of piety ; as Luke vi. 11, and 2 Tim. 
iii.9; but the word a^w^^a appears to agree 
more fully with the proper meaning of the 
word &wnrog ; of which word Moeris gives some 
examples on the word iik^to^. 

Finally, iabnnq expresses density and inap- 
titude of mind to perceive that which is true 
and just. For the word et^uMfo^ s. a^virog^ is 
used by the Greeks in two ways, both of a 
heavy and stupid man, who is wanting in in- 
tellectual acumen ; and of those things which 
are difficult of comprehension, and only to be 
apprehended by men of acuteness, by the 
<^yaro/. In this latter sense it does not occur in 
the sacred writings : See Valkenar on Euripid. 
Phoen. V. J 5 10; but in the former sense it is 
used both in the New Testament, and by other 
writers; although it is somewhat surprising 
that the Greeks have used the same word 
both in the active and passive sense. And, 
in the same way, they use ovysr^^, both of him 
who readily and acutely perceives, and of the 
thing easily understood. There are some who 
affirm, that in Rom. i. 31, and x. 30, a^raro^ 
is wicked, wanting in true religion; but without 
any ground, except that in Suidas we find 
daunrovg' rovg d^veidirovg. But in the midst of 
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an enumeration of particular vices, we oould 
hardly expect to find the general notion of 
wickedness or improbity; and in c. x. 80, 
e^yo( oMnrw evidentiy means a people so far 
inferior to the Jews in understanding, as to be 
the object of contempt (ovx SSw^.) 

In fine, vn^io; is one who is yet inexperienced, 
unknowing ; of guy, one who does not use his ra- 
tional powers; dwnroCf who, althoughhe appears 
to know, yet thinks and acts perversely; daynroif 
one who, from density of mind, does not per- 
ceive truth and right The fault of the df^c is 
df^wAvfif and the dvo^roi, fiM^ia^ in the wtri^i, i^'Ximf^ 
in the a<ruyf ro/, aovvfo/o. We will turn now, how- 
ever, to some other examples* 

tuae^Tig* suXoiS^;* tvssfiua' elk&Ptiet, 

These words are synonymous ; for they are 
all used to express piety, Luke ii. 25, dv^^ dixaioi 
%td ivXafifii^ Acts X. 2, evtn^^g xcu ^tfioitfuvog H9 
^6k Heb. xii. 28, fJ^rd o/doD; xou tlikafiuttg* \ 
Tim. ii. 2, iv irdtfri sbifiPiiCf xai ai/jkv6rfiru Passages, 
however, occur, in which their several and 
special significations must be observed. tv^tPfig 
and ivXa^^g differ, inasmuch as sudiEjS^^ express- 
es that reverence for the Deity which shows 
itself in actions, especially in the worship of 
God; but evXajS^^ indicates that disposition, which 
dresuls and avoids the doing any thing contrary 
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to right) aod diligeatly labours, tb^refore, to 
fulfil all th^ duties oir piety and humanity. 
iHKo^i is the pious man, who is governed by 
the thought of the divine sanctity, and always 
£ears lest he should do, or think, any thing op- 
posed to the divine will, gotterfmrchtig ; a God- 
fearing man ; but he is tu<fB^^g who shows that 
piety by acting, fnmm. Hencie slxdfiua is that 
piety which governs the soul, Gottesfurcbt ; 
f!ttfi08ta is the energy of piety in the life, both 
internalandea:ternal, Frdmmigheit, Gottseliffkeit. 
Luther properly renders 1 Tim. vL 6, ?tfr/ Sk 
nr^^fi^i fivya^ h tMfisi» fMr& avra^xs/a^ wer gotUe^ 
tig ist For true piety has this power, that life 
is rendered desirable, even though destitute of 
external prosperity ; and we find ourselves 
happy if it be only in an acquiescence in the 
providential government of God. That is waifiua 
fMT »itrtx^x6ic6^. On the contrary, they are said 
to be most miserably in error, who are pofiitfiym 
^^t€fi^ iJfvas r^v svtf^f/ay, L e* who look for mere 
earthly gain from their piety. It is piety ^ir 
fl^vnxfxi/a^ which is gainful. And finfs^ua in this 
passage, does not mean the Christian religion 
which leads to piety. It is 4 x»r tMjSi/oy d/dcurxo- 
X/a y. 13, which is the institution for producing 
piety. Neither is rhfiv^rnpov r?; sUt^iiai 1 Tim. 
ill* 1$, as it is usually rendered, the mystery of 
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religion, ue. the C^iristian docftrioe ; but fiat^pw 
vi^ $\MtiP$lai is that doctriiie or matter to which 
all piety, i. e. Christian religion is to be referred. 
ofvXog xai ii^mim t^i aX^j^fio;, namely, ^hg hpm* 
ngu^ h ^%i fc X, That fudi^f/a 13 that espe* 
cially which ^howfl itself in the life, is evident 
&om Acts zxii. 12; dv^g cu^/Sik wwi^ r^ j^m, as 
in Xenoph. Hist. Gr. i. 7, 10. xccrck rh¥ «^/Mn 
$u(fifiov¥rss xai spo^xoun'f^, x^iyi^rv* Compare Actai 
xviL 28,' 2 Tim. iiL 6- Wherefore Peter, 2 
£4>i8tle i. 6, exhorts Christians to show in their 
e(HitiiDence, patience, in their patience, tMISaoy 
and in their iM^i^/o, brotherly love. 

But as fuXajS^^ properly denotes timidity and 
caution, it is so said of piety, as that it exhibits 
the effects of piety on the mind rather than the 
principle of the life of piety. It occurs in this 
sense in the passages quoted. But there are 
two places adduced in which it is supposed 
that r$dg suXo^sT;, means proselytes of the gate; 
who elsewhere are spoken of by the terms 
^ojSo^/Mvoi and t/s^fAgvot rhv ^t6y. So Acts ii. 5* 
i^w ^ h *ligw<f<x}J^ xaroixouvrig 'loudaTWf avd^g suXo* 
jSsii^, Arh nccLvrhg ^vom^ r^y mh rhv ougav6v. But first, 

there is no reastm why we should admit the 
id^ of proselytes, since there is nothing said 
Qopcerning these men which may not be said 
of.Jiews generally. For it is evident that «/ 
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xarotxoZfng h *If^. av^g cvXa/Ss/l; are only men'' 
tiooed ; because Jews, not only those born in 
Palestine and speaking Hebrew, but all those 
who journeyed from different provinces to 
Jerusalem, and spoke different languages or 
dialects, each severally heard these Apostles, 
who were Galileans, speak sxatn-oi h rn /&V 
d/aXfxr^ ahrutyf h f eyvtvr^gav. For when they 
are spoken of as xoro/xoDvrs^ fv'l£^«utfaX^AS this is 
understood, with little reason, to refer' to those 
proselytes who are called ZitCH/l ^*TII ; and who 
certainly received this appellation, not because 
they dwelt in Jerusalem, but because they were 
permitted to sojourn among the Israelites ge- 
nerally. For these sojourners lived not only 
in Jerusalem, but throughout the whole of 
Palestine, and amongst the Jews scattered 
through all the various provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Besides, they are called loMhaSbi which 
name was not applied to the mere sojourn* 
ing proselytes, but only to those who were 
proselytes of the covenant. Peter himself^ 
calls them &v^pi hudaTot xcti 0/ TUtroixovvTei *U^w^a)Jipb 
avavrtg; but in V. 22, &vd^g h^atikH-ou. In v. 10, 
however, a distinction is drawn between hudaht 
n xai v^^Xuroi. Finally, the whole line of ar- 
gument which Peter adopts, would have been 
inapplicable to the sojourners among them. 
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sted&stly by the teaching of Christ and his 
Apostles. 

The habits of Dr. Tittmann were of course 
rigidly studious and industrious. He rose in 
his youth at four, and in hiter years at fi^e, 
in die morning. The morning hours he pained 
till nine in his study. He then went to his 
class-room, where he taught till twelve. From 
twelve to one he wrote letters and read the 
papers. He dined early, and took a short rest. 
At three he received visitors. From four to 
six he attended various literary societies ; and 
then hastened again to his desk, at which he . 
generally sat till eleven. 

He married a widow lady in the year 1811, 
bv whom he had three children, two of whom 
still live. 

The outward frame c^ Tittmann was worthy 
to be the tabernacle of such a spirit as his. 
Benevolence beamed to the last from his Uue 
and speaking eye ; imd his whole figure was 
noble and commanding. Dr. Tittmann died 
of consumption, combined with other local 



/ 
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affections. His general health began to wear 
a suspicious character in the month of October, 
yety contrary to medical advice, he persisted 
in being carried in a sedan chair to the class- 
room, and continued to lecture three hours 
daily, until the 2d of December. From that 
day his strength rapidly failed, yet he only 
ceased from labour on the 23d, because his 
hands were too weak to hold the pen, and an 
inflammatory seizure in the throat 'prevented 
him from dictating. He died on the 30th. 
In the close of his illness he said one day, << I 
am a philosopher and a theologian, but never 
did I perceive so distinctly as now, that soul 
and body are two distinct things." Towards 
the evening of the 29th, he called for a mirror, 
saying, " I suspect I have got the Jitcies hippocro" 
iica" During the evening he seemed to dream ; 
and, in a plaintive accent, he said, <^ All I 
have now to do is to sleep." He revived a 
little, however, and in his last moments he 
imagined himself in the chair lecturing to his 
pupils ; he repeated the words with which he 
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frequently concluded: " Sed haec ^sufficiant ; 
Jbiis^ finis in fide ;" and so saying, he fell 
asleep. 

Happy and worthy of imitation, a life so 
actively and unremittingly devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, and the elucidation of his inspired 
word. And blessed they, who, according to 
their several ability, shall go and do likewise. 
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Cicero describes to the life in his Officiis ii. 55, 
and 16. So in Luke xv. 13. the prodigal son 
18 said oMroii tfiv. And in Ephes. v* 18. am) 
fM^OtfxiSt oivtfty h f i€ri¥ dfffarioj it is not spoken 
of every kind of wicked imparity, of which 
drunkenness is the fountain, but of ruinous de- 
bauchery particularly. ( Leiderlichheit^ liber- 
tinism.) Paul also desires that no such person 
should be chosen to the pastorship, who had 

rkxfa iv xarryyo^icf, adforiag ?) dyv^oraxra. And in 1 
Peter iv..3, the class of impure vices there 
spoken of is called in v. 4, dvd^u<rtg dawriag^ as 
a sort of outpouring or cess-pool of debauchery. 
Compare Westein on Luke xv. vol. i. p. 758. 
There is no need for further examples in a 
case already sufficiently plain, so that this 
word might have been dismissed in a very 
few words, had it not, in Some few instances, 
been used differently from its proper and spe- 
cific meaning. For there are two common 
places to which, in the explanation of words 
of this class, many interpreters have recourse ; 
for if the proper meaning of a writer, in any 
passage, does not appear sufficiently plain, 
they either conceive that he intends to express 
some unclean vice, or that he uses a general 
term for any kind of wickedness and impiety. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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GBITICAL NOTICES. 

'Tor the sake of Biblical Science in this country, we hearti- 
ly wish this undertaking rigorous and able support, and all 
possible success.*' — Presbyterian RetHew. 

*^ We highly approve of the plan of this work ; it could 
not b^n letter tluin with SmeitVi IntHtutes.& most sound 
treatise on the art of Interpretation." — Brit. Mag. No. 3. 

*^ We conclude, with strongly recommending the Biblical 
Cabinet as deserving the attention of our readers, and es* 
pecially of our clerical readers.'*— ^</fln. Theoi. Mag. No. 761. 

'' This interesting collection will be as ralualjle for its 
internal excelloice, as it is beautiful in its external form 
and its typography— -Our wishes are justly called forth, 
and our recommendation is cordially given, that this new 
contribution to the science of Biblical Criticism and Inter- 
pretation may be received by the public as it deserves ; and 
that will be with warm approbation and extensive support. 
•^EdecHo Review. 

** There is in the four tracts which compose this small but 
very neatly printed volume, a mass of sacred erudition, a 
depth of judgment, a comprehensive and reach of under- 
standing, which, we regret to be' obliged to say, are contri- 
buted by a society of men, amongst whom, in vain, we look 
for an Englishman. 

'' These Dissertations, we conclude, are all by German 
writers; for the unbounded learning, and unconquerable 
perseverance which they display, form, most happily for 
that great country, the peculiar characteristics by which the 
Oerman nation is distinguished. — The importance of Study- 
ing the Old Testament, a dissertation by Professor Tholuck 
of Halle, is maintained with great ability.** — Monthly Rev* 

"We cordially recommend the Biblical Cabinet to all 
our derical readers. It should be in the hands of every 
minister, and every student of 6iyimtY,''*^-^Fresbyterii.n 
Magazine. 



